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PREFACE. 


os 


THE chief object of the author in this volume is to give 
his readers a more complefe account of the recent Nile 
Expedition than either himself or the Press colleagues . 
who accompanied him were at the time able to supply. 
Owing to the demand for the rapid despatch of 
news miade by the journalism of the present day, the. 
telegrams of war correspondents take precedence over 
their letters. These telegrams are unsatisfactory as a 
medium of information, for they comprise only a synopsis _ 
of the most important current events. Under the trying 
circumstances of the expedition, and owing to the 
rapidity with which its events followed one another 
during the period of active operations, it was physically 


and mentally impossible to take into account in our 


subsequent despatches by mail, and deal satisfactorily 
with, the subsidiary events which so largely contributed 
to the failure of the heroic struggle made by Lord 
Wolseley and the force he commanded to rescue Gordon 
and his brave garrison from the fate which befell them. 
Even his lordship’s pyblished despatches were in this 
respect, and evidently from the same causes, regarded as 
unsatisfactory. 
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Upon my return from the Soudan I was therefore met 
by a wide-spread demand for fuller information than had 
as yet been supplied to the public on important points 
respecting the expedition, and especially on those to 
which its disastrous failure was due. There were also 
@xave misconceptions prevalent about some of the more 
seriots.incidents of our desert march on Metammeh, 
the battles we fought, and the gallant effort made by Sir 
Charles Wilson te.open up communications with General 
Gordon: In fact a most unfair attempt was made to fix 
upon him the blame of what must ever be regarded as a 
great national disaster. 

A desire to correct these misconceptions, and do full 
justice to the distinguishéd General who so patriotically 
undertook at the eleventh hour the conduct of the 
expedition, and to the gallant forces of which it was 
composed, was the incentive toXhe task I have now 
completed. : 

In its prosecution I have dependéd-thiefly on my 
own observations along the whole line from Cairo to 
Metammeh, and when events had to be’ noticed with 
which 1 was only partially or indirectly acquainted, 
I have taken every possible care to avoid misstatement. 
Some questions arose the solution of which caused me, 
from their gravity, much anxiety. Amongst these were, 
for instance, the choice of routes for the expedition, the 
arrest of Sir Frederick Stephenson’s preparations for an 
advance to Dongola at high Nile,in the autumn of 1884, 
and Lord Wolseley’s detention at Korti after he had ex- 
pressed his earnest desire to accompany the desert 
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column. There were also purely military questions 
which, from their bearing on the movements of various 
parts of our force, had to be answered in order to explain 
such incidents as the accident to the square at Abu- 
Klea, and the late Sir Herbert Stewart’s double journey 
to Jakdul before his advance on Metammeh. 

I am under deep obligation to Lord Wolseley, not 
only for the interest he expressed in the task I had 
undertaken, but for his readiness to give me whatever 
information I thought myself at liberty to ask from him. 
I am further indebted to his lordship for advance copies 
of maps and plans issued by the Intelligence Depart- 
ment—specially of the battlefield of Abu-Klea. 

I am also desirous of expressing my thanks to many 
of the officers of the expedition for valuable informa- 
tion which either confirmed my own observations and 
impressions on important points, or enabled me to 
explain othexs about which I was uncertain. 

Major Dixon’s journal, which that officer kindly per- 
mitted me to make use of, illustrates, in a manner which 
no description of my own could, the battle of our troops 
with the difficulties of their advance up the Nile by the 
Cataracts. The Misses Janson very kindly placed at my 
disposal several interesting letters of General Gordon 
to their late brother, which also throw light upon various 
points in my narrative. 

I have been encouraged by the expressions of many 
friends, both civil and military, in the task I had under- 
taken, and by their assurance that as I had accompanied 
the expedition, a great many things must have come 
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under my notice which have hitherto not been sub- 
mitted to the public, and that my opinions would 
have great value ‘as those of an unprejudiced looker-on.’ 
But these encouragements deepened the sense of my 
responsibility in dealing with matters affecting personal 
and official character and the policy of the rulers of the 
land, and made me doubly careful in criticising the 
conduct of the expedition. 

T have endeavoured to keep to the title I had 
chosen, which was suggested”to me by one deeply in- 
terested in the conduct of the expedition, and for 
whom as a military commander I have always enter- 
tained the greatest admiration and respect. 


ALEX. MACDONALD. 


LONDON : October 13, 1887. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


EARLY in’October 1882 disquieting rumours began to 
circulate in.Cairo relative to the state of affairs in the 
Egyptian provinces in the Soudan.. The false prophet, 
of whose appearance there we had already heard, had, - 
it was said, made great progress since our communi- 
cations with that region had been interrupted by the 
rebellion of Arabi, and having gathered round him 
a number of Arab tribes, he had raised the standard of 
revolt against the Khedive. 

- This startling news naturally toned down our elation 
over the decisive results of Tel-el-Kebir, and made it 
very probable that more battles would have to be fought 
before the work we had undertaken for Egypt could be 

" accomplished. A greater than Arabi in many respects 
had arisen to trouble us in a region whose geographical 
position made it more difficult to reach than had been 
the scene of our recent successful military operations. 
It was also apprehended that after capturing Khar- 
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toum he might advance down the Nile and draw after 
him the whole Mussulman population. And there were 
good ‘reasons for this apprehension, for subsequent to 
Arabi’s overthrow the masses in Egypt proper were 
quite open to the seductive influences of a successful 
native leader, especially if he came clothed with the 
prestige of the predicted prophet, who when he appeared 
would revive Islamism and extend it over the whole 
world, 

At first it was very difficult to trace these alarming 
reports to any trustworthy source, on account of the 
reticence maintained about them in official circles. 
They however daily gained strength, and soon their 
substantial correctness was admitted to the writer by 
Riaz Pasha, the minister for the interior, Later on it 
became known that Lord Granville had received a 
memorandum drawn up by Sir Charles Wilson respect- 
ing the Soudan, which described affairs there as being 
‘in the greatest disorder. It also included the following 
telegram from Khartoum, dated September 17 : ‘Owing 
to telegrams sent by Arabi Pasha to the Soudan order- 
ing people not to recognise the authority of the Khedive, 
revolt had broken out in the country, and the pretended 
Mahdi had gained more adherents. . . . The Governor 
of the Soudan asks for 10,000 Remington rifles to be 
sent in order to arm a force under Said Pasha to crush 
the Mahdi... . The Mahdi is now two hours from 
Kordofan (Obeid), and has a large force.’ . . . 

This, Sir Charles says, must be regarded as a favour- 
able account of the state of affairs then existing, 
and therefore he deemed it gdvisable to send two 
English officers to the Soudan to report on the state of 
the country and the steps which will be necessary to 
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" ensure its pacification. He further says that as the 
Mahdi can approach Egypt by routes only traversible 
by small bodies of troops at a time, a small disciplined 
force could block him easily; but he adds, ‘At. present, 
however, if the Mahdi attempts a forward movement, 

there is no Egyptian force to meet him,’ 

At the very outset of our intervention in the affairs 
of Egypt we were thus confronted by difficulties of an 
embarrassing character, As the welfare of the whole 
country was now seriously, endangered by the rebellion 
which had broken out in the Soudan, it appeared to be 
the duty of her Majesty’s Government to deal with it asit 
had dealt with that of Arabi. Unless it did, then the task 
of pacifying Egypt and reorganising its administration 
could not be so easily or so satisfactorily accomplished 

_ as had been anticipated when it was undertaken, 

There seemed so little reason at Cairo at the time 
to doubt that her Majesty’s Government would shirk 
the new responsibility which had been thrust upon them, 
that some of my military friends there busied themselves 
in arranging the details of a campaign. to smash the 
Mahdi. 

But these were not the views entertained by the 
more stolid diplomatists in Downing Street with respect 
to the scope of British responsibility for the welfare of 
Egypt, for they denied all obligation to restore order 
in the Soudan, announcing their intention to pursue a 
policy of absolute non-interference in its affairs. But 
the Gladstone Cabinet found it impossible to maingain 
this position, and the disastrous results which followed 
their attempts to do so fully justified the warnings they 
had received on the subject from competent authorities 
in England and Egypt. 
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The events and circumstances which eventually 
compelled this active interference in the affairs of the 
Soudan are matters of too recent history to require 
any further reference to them here than may add to 
the interest of our narrative. It is therefore now only 
proposed to recall the attention of our readers to such 
of the incidents in that history as have a direct bearing 
on General Gordon’s last mission to Khartoum, and 
which not only necessitated the expedition undertaken 
for his rescue, but also seriously contributed to its failure. 
Our first reference is to the destruction of Hicks Pasha’s 
army. When the news of this disaster reached Cairo 
on November 24, 1883, Sir Evelyn Baring informed Lord 
Granville that General Stephenson and Sir Evelyn Wood 
with himself were of the opinion that the successes of 
the Mahdi were a source of danger to Egypt, which 
would be increased if Khartoum fell, and that it now 
seemed impossible to hold that town. 

To this communication Lord Granville replied that 
her -Majesty’s Government could do nothing in the 
matter that would throw on them any responsibility for 
military operations in the Soudan. 

This despatch from Downing Street was crossed 
by another from Cairo, telling his Lordship that the 
Egyptian Government, finding it impossible to hold the 
Soudan, had decided upon withdrawing their garrisons 
and falling back on Egypt proper. 

It is not necessary here to refer to the discussions. 
which then ensued between Sir Evelyn Baring and 
Cherif Pasha, and which ended in the Egyptian Govern- 
ment placing itself entirely in the hands of our Govern- 
ment, with the suggestion that either Turkish troops 
should be employed to save the Eastern Soudan for 
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Egypt, or that the whole country should be abandoned 
to the Sultan. We come therefore to January 9, 1884, 
when Sir E. Baring telegraphed to Lord Granville that 
all doubts about the necessity for withdrawing from 
Khartoum were removed by the decided opinion of 
Colonel Coetlogon, late Governor of Khartoum, who. 
recommended an immediate withdrawal from that town, 
and asserted that if it was ordered at once it could be 
safely effected. 

It was then proposed, that Abdel- Kader, minister 
of war, ‘should proceed to the Soudan and superintend 
the withdrawal of its endangered garrisons, and Egyptian 
officials and their families.’ He agreed to do so on con- 
dition that the intention of abandoning the country 
should ‘not be openly avowed, for in his opinion any 
such avowal would prevent the success of his mission. 
Her Majesty’s Government not acceding to this request, 
he declined the task, although General Gordon had 
already informed them that the moment it was known 
» we had given up the game in the Soudan, every one 
would go over to the Mahdi. 

The name of General Gordon had, early in Deserabes 
1883, been mentioned in connection with this hazardous 
undertaking, but Sir Evelyn Baring seems then to have 
assumed that he would not be acceptable to the Egyp- 
tian authorities on account of the movement in the 
Soudan being a religious one. If appointed to a high 

. office there, he said it was feared the Mussulman tribes 
who were loyal to the Government would go over to 
‘the Mahdi. It is difficult to ascertain whether this view . 
was that of our able representative at the time or not, 
for, so far as experience goes, the incompleteness of the 
despatches published in the Blue Books often puzzles 
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those -who devote themselves to their perusal. Still, -if 
General Gordon had then been asked to proceed to the 
Soudan, he could have reached Khartoum from Pales- 
tine, through Cairo, on January 1, 1884, and before the 
Mahdi had had time to take advantage of his defeat of 
Hicks’s army. 

When he left London for Khartoum on January 18, 
1884, the whole Press of the country, while heartily 
recognising his mission as a step in the right direction, 
expressed a unanimous opinion that the late hour at 
which his mission had been undertaken endangered its. 
success. It was hardly fair, therefore, for Sir E, Baring, 
in view of the difficulties against which General Gordon 
had to contend on his arrival at Khartoum, to say that 
the Press had altogether over-estimated his personal in- 
fluence and the prestige of his name in the Soudan. If 
his heroic mission was not entirely successful, it was not 
the man who was to blame, but this fatal delay * in des- 
patching him on it. 

The instructions which General Gordon carried with 
him from London were to report to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the military situation in the Soudan, and on 
measures for the security of the Egyptian garrisons still 
holding positions in that country, and for the safety of 
the European population in Khartoum, and further upon 
the best mode of evacuating the interior of the Soudan, 
and best securing the safety and administration by the 
Egyptian Government of the ports on the coast of the 
Red Sea. - 

On his arrival at Cairo the Egyptian Government 
gave full discretionary power to General Gordon to 
retain the troops then in the Soudan for such reasonable 
period as he might think necessary, in order that the 
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abandonment of the country might be accomplished 
with the least possible risk to life and property. 

Lord Granville, on recapitulating to Sir E. Baring 
on March 28, 1884,' the circumstances under which 
General Gordon was sent to Egypt, said that ‘her 
Majesty’s Government, bearing in mind the exigencies 
of the occasion, concurred in instructions which virtually 
altered General Gordon's mission from one of advice to 
that of executing, or at least directing the evacuation 
not only of Khartoum, but of the whole of the Soudan, 
and were willing that General Gordon should receive the 
very extended powers thus conferred upon him by the 
Khedive, to enable him to execute his difficult task.’ 

We have also at the same time this admission, that 
‘in a thatter involving such complexity and depending 
so much on local circumstances, it was to be expected 
that General Gordon might be obliged to modify and alter 
his views on his arrival at Khartoum as to the details 
and even some of the material features of the course to be 
pursued in order to attain the main objects in view, Her 
Majesty's Government have been anxious that in this 
respect he should have the largest discretion, 

Lord Granville, while admitting that the circum- 
stances with which General Gordon had to deal were no 
doubt difficult, and might change from day to day, thus 
attempts to qualify the responsibility of her Majesty’s 
Government towards him, by declaring that ‘it certainly 
was not in contemplation that the duties to be assigned 
to General Gordon should be of a nature which would 
require the despatch of a British expedition to support 
’ or extricate him.’ Nor did General Gordon himself ask ° 
for any such aid or interference on his behalf when he 

1 See Blue Book, Egypt, 13 (1884), p. 5. 
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undertook his hazardous mission. For example, when’ 
asked by the Government for advice about the Eastern 
Soudan, after Baker Pasha’s defeat, he told them that 
they should do nothing beyond summoning the chiefs of 
the tribes to meet him at Khartoum, in order to arrange 
for the independence ‘of the Soudan. The very day 
after they had (Feb. 13, 1884) received this communi- 
cation from him, they gave orders for the despatch of 
General Graham’s first expedition to Suakim, and thus, 
at the very outset, not only took an important part of 
the Soudan question out of his hands, but seriously 
added to the difficulties of his mission by taking from it 
its pacific character. 

Immediately after his arrival at Khartoum, General 
Gordon informed Sir E, Baring that he found two-thirds 
_ of its people terrorised over by one-third ; and that, in 
-place of supporting the terrorised majority, ‘our undis- 
guised intention was to get the Egyptian emp/oyés out of 
the Soudan,’ and asks him ‘ whether this partial evacua- 
tion of the Soudan fulfils your desires. Jf it does, he 
adds, ‘ then you must act by Indian Moslem troops by 

Wady-Halfa; and do so at once by sending troops there. 

Evidently reasoning from the state of feeling between 
the one-third terrorisers, and the two-thirds of the 
terrorised, and the influences from the Mahdi’s camp, 
he further’ says :-— 

“You must be aware that a conspiracy up here is 
more to be feared than any outward revolt,’ 

On February 29 he sends this warning :— 

‘There is not much chance of improvement, and 
every chance of its getting worse, for we have nothing 
to rely upon.’ 

“In Masch several telegraphic despatches from General 
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Gordon disclose the increasingly dangerous position he 
‘then occupied at Khartoum. The rebels, by a daring 
march to the Nile, had interrupted his communications 
with Berber, cutting off eight hundred of his troops who 
were stationed at Halfaya. In one of these despatches, 
dated March 14, he says: ‘Should we even succeed in 
getting the Shaggiehs from Halfaya, it will be about 
the utmost we can do beyond annoying the enemy by 
skirmishing. We can do nothing against the superiority 
of numbers. Happily you have three steamers at Berber 
to help any forward movement.’ 

From this it is evident that General Gordon con- 
cluded that General Graham had been sent to co-operate 
with him by reopening his communications with Berber. 
Others of these despatches show that the mutiny of his- 
soldiers, or the treachery of their officers, might at any 
moment deliver him and the brave companion of his 
enterprise, Colonel Stewart, into the hands of their cruel 
enemies. 

Early in April Lord Granville was informed that the 
number of rebels surrounding Khartoum was increasing, 
that all the population south of Shendy had joined the 
revolt, and that the population north of Shendy were 
ready to do likewise. He was also further informed 
that the rebels were in communication with the Bishareen 
Arabs with a view to besieging Berber itself, and that 
its governor, Hassan Khalifa, had asked for reinforce- 
ments, Baring tells Lord Granville that unless these 
reinforcements are sent to him Berber will fall into the 
hands of the rebels, and ¢hat this would seriously affect 
Gordon’s position, 

In order to meet this crisis Mr. Egerton informed. 
Lord Granville that, in-the opinion of Nubar Pasha and 
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our generals in Egypt, an Anglo-Egyptian force could 
be sent for the relief of the town, and that in the mean- 
while its governor should be encouraged to hold out by , 
the assurance that material British aid would, as soon as 
possible, be given to him. Instead, however, of acting 
upon this suggestion, his Lordship instructed Mr. Eger- 
ton to send messengers by Berber and Dongola, or by 
other routes, to General Gordon, asking him to keep 
her Majesty’s Government informed, to the best of his 
ability, as to the immediate danger to which Khartoum 
might be exposed, and informing him that, to be pre- 
pared for any such danger, he should advise them as to 
the amount and composition of the force that would be 
necessary, under the circumstances, to secure his removal, 
and as to the route by which it should approach Khar- 
toum, and the time at which its despatch should be 
undertaken. He was further to be informed that it was 
not intended to supply him with Turkish or other forces 
for military expeditions, because these would be at vari- 
ance with the pacific policy of his mission to the Soudan, 
and that if with this knowledge he continued at Khartoum 
‘the Government wished him to state to us the cause and 
intention with which he so continues.’ 

With the full facts of General Gordon’s perilous 
position staring them in the face, who could suppose 
that they would have sent such a message to him? No 
wonder he ridiculed it when it was received? Had he 
not told them that he was hemmed in by determined 
men, and could not carry out his mission without some 
aid from the outside? Was it not clearly enough stated 
by him in some of the despatches we have quoted, that 
his way of escape had been closed by the relentless 

? See Appendix A. 
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army of the pseudo Mahdi? There is sufficient evidence 
that they did so understand his position at the time 
” this message was despatched to Gordon: Lord Gran- 
ville, in a communication to Mr. Egerton on May 15, 
virtually admits they did understand him, for he says 
in that communication: ‘It is clear that General Gor- 
don’s object in asking for these troops [Turkish] is to 
effect the withdrawal of the Soudan garrisons by military 
expeditions, and to effect the collapse of the Mahdi,’ 
"He even admits that ‘hig military operations in the 
vicinity of Khartoum may be taken to be for the defence 
of the place.’ Why then call in question his good faith 
by asking from him a virtual pledge that the troops 
asked for by him will not be used for any other 
purpose save his withdrawal? Gordon seems to feel 
this keenly, as will be seen from an entry in his Journal.? 
Beneath this message there seems also to lurk the 
unworthy suspicion that because General Gordon holds 
certain powers from the Khedive he will either directly 
or indirectly perpetuate the Egyptian sway over the 
Soudan. What other interpretation can be put on this 
statement in the communication to Mr. Egerton? ‘Such 
a course would involve a reversal of the original policy” 
of the Government which was to detach the Soudan 
. from Egypt.’ Was ever a noble generous-hearted man 
so misunderstood as was General Gordon in this instance, . 
or so badly treated? He might perish, and with him 
the thousands who cling around him as their only hope 
of escape from the consequences of the policy of the 
Government whose representative he was—but that 

policy must be maintained. 
The instructions about forwarding to Gordon the 

* See Appendix B. 
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message referred to were despatched from London to 
Mr. Egerton on April 23. 

On April 25, he informed Lord Granville that he had 
telegraphed its purport to General Gordon, sending one 
copy to Berber to be forwarded by messengers, and 
others to Suakim and Massowah. He also enclosed a 
copy of a telegram from Mr. Cuzzi, our consular agent 
at Berber, which stated that it was impossible to send 
letters or telegrams to General Gordon, as the last 
méssenger sent had returned, saying that it was impos- 
sible to go or come to Khartoum with letters or tele- 
grams, and adding, ‘ The situation is more desperate than 
ever,’ 

In no way discouraged by this serious information, 
Lord Granville continues to press our diplomatic agent 
at Cairo to renewed efforts to reach Gordon with this 
message. All efforts for his relief must be suspended until 
his reply to its enquiries has been received. The know- 
ledge already possessed as to Gordon’s position is’ thus‘ 
ignored, and her Majesty’s Government are not to be 
moved from their intentions by the information which is 
pouring in on them weekly, relative to the increased 
danger in which heis, Berber falls in June, and Dongola 
is threatened. The stream of refugees from Khartoum, 
which had been passing down the Nile since March 10, 
is practically stopped at the end of May. After a long 
interval a message comes from Gordon, dated June 22, 
which clearly indicates his expectation that a force has” 
been sent to relieve him. This reaches Lord Granville 
on July 21, and on the 24th he issues instructions that 
this pet message of April 23, with an unimportant addi- 
tion, should be repeated to General Gordon, if he had 
not already received it. 
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In this way, therefore, did her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment deal with the agent they had sent on a hazardous 
mission, and reply to the appeals made to them through 
the dangers which were gathering round him. Well 
might Gordon subsequently ask in a tone of sad remon- 
strance: ‘Is it right that I should have been sent to 
Khartoum with only seven followers, after the destruc- 
tion of Hicks’s ary, and no attention paid to me until 
communications were cut ?’ 

As the facts of Gordog’s position became publicly 
known, the British Press with but. few exceptions ap- 
preciated its danger, and urged the Government to send 
an expedition for his rescue. Lord Wolseley had, as 
early as April 8, pressed them on the subject, and 
doubtless continued to do so until July 24, when he 
wrote to the Government that he thought no time should 
be lost in pushing up a small brigade of between three 
and four thousand British troops to Dongola. He be- 
lieved that such a force would most probably settle the 
whole business, adding, ‘But you must know time presses. 
I believe that such a force could be sent from England 
and reach Dongola about October 15 if the Government 
be in earnest and act at once. Remember we cannot 
command things, but all the gold in England will not 
affect the rise and fall of the Nile or the duration of the 
hot and cold seasons in Egypt. Time is a most im- 
portant element in this question, and indeed it will be 
an indelible disgrace if we allow the most generous, 
patriotic, and gallant of our public servants to die of 
want or fall into the hands of a cruel enemy because we 
would not hold out our hands te save him. Dongola ~ 
can be reached without fighting, and our presence there 

‘in force might secure for us all the objects we wish to 
e 
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obtain’ And then follows the ‘eloquent and touching 
declaration :— 

" ‘At any rate I don’t wish to share the responsibility 
of leaving Charley Gordon to his fate, and it is for this 
reason that I recommend immediate and active pre- 
paration for operations that may be forced upon us by- 
and-by.’ 

The only member of the Cabinet who seems to have 
sympathised with this appeal was Lord Hartington, but 
his efforts with his colleagues seem only to have induced 
them to accept Lord Wolseley’s proposition on condi- 
tions that virtually rendered it abortive, for the Cabinet 
were not then convinced that it would be impossible for 
General Gordon, acting on the instructions which he had 
received, to secure the withdrawal from Khartoum, either 
by the employment of force or by pacific means, of the 
Egyptian garrisons and of such of the inhabitants as 
may desire to leave, 

His success seems to have been limited to inducing 
his colleagues to ask Parliament for a grant, in order to 
make preparations for an expedition to Khartoum, should 
the’ circumstances of General Gordon—when ascertained 
—make such a movement on his behalf necessary. All 
their efforts to obtain a reply from him to their messages 
of April 23 and May 17 having failed, Lord Hartington 
says that the opinion of her Majesty’s Government then 
was ‘that the time has arrived when some further mea- 
sure should be taken for obtaining accurate information 
as to his position and, if necessary, for rendering him 
assistance’! 

In a despatch ‘ to General Stephenson of August 8— 
which is worth the attention of any of our readers who may 


‘ See Parliamentary paper, Egypt, 35 (1884), pp. 14, 15. 
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not have perused it—Lord Hartington mentions to him 
that he has been advised by competent authorities that the 
transport of a force of moderate dimensions in small 
boats, such as those used in the Red River expedition, 
would not present insuperable difficulties. . Therefore 
her Majesty’s Government have come to the conclusion 
‘that the best mode in which they can place themselves 
in a position to undertake the relief of Gordon, should 
the necessity arise, would be. by the provision-of the 
means by which such an expedition could be despatched” 
to Dongola, and, as circumstances at the time may render 
expedient, to Berber or Khartoum, 

Lord Hartington, after the above despatch was’ 
drafted, had received one through Lord Granville from 
Mr. Egerton, in which the latter says: ‘It is clear that 
a very critical time has been reached, that the Nile will 
soon be high, and the time is short within which any 
river expedition is possible” and that it was imperative 
that it should take place at once or fot at all. Under these 
circumstances Mr, Egerton humbly submits to Lord 
Granville that English troops should be moved beyond 
the Cataracts as a means of opening communications with 
Khartoum either directly or indirectly through irregulars, 

Lord Hartington therefore in a telegraphic despatch 
to General Stephenson, referring to the small-boat plan 
under consideration, asks him, as he gathers from this 
despatch from Mr. Egerton that he is prepared to move 
English troops beyond Wady-Halfa, what he could do 
in that direction with the force and-resources now at his 
disposal. On August 11, General Stephenson replies as 
follows :— 

‘Yours of 7th. Can move to Wady-Halfa 4 bat- 
talions, 2,200 bayonets; 2 squadrons, 200 sabres; 1 
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battery horse or field artillery, 2 batteries mountain, 
mounted infantry. Small boats proposed not suitable, 
Can procure large amount water transport'locglly’.” 

In reply to this communication Lord. ~Hartington 
informs General Stephenson that, iri framing-plans for 
the movement of troops south of Wady-Halfa, the pos- 
sibility of being obliged to advance as far as Khartoum 
itself should be included, and form a necessary part of- 
such plans; and that to provide only for moving a'single 
brigade of. troops to. Dongola would’ be to ignore the 
one great object of the proposed expedition. Exception 
is also taken to another part of General Stephenson’s 
proposition, namely, that it would not be possible for a 
suitable force to reach Khartoum by water and return 
to Egypt before the end of the approaching winter if 
the steamers and native boats now at the disposal of the | 
General were alone to be used; and therefore Lord 
Hartington says that orders have been given to provide 
400 small boats, which it is hoped may be in the water 
by November 1. 

Our experiences in March, April, and June 1885, 
fully justify Lord Hartington’s fears, for owing to the 
low water in the Nile great difficulties were then ex- 
perienced, even in the use of the whalers ; and the use of 
nuggers had to be entirely abandoned from the same 
cause between several points above the fourth cataract. 
But there can be no justification for delaying the 
despatch of the expedition on the grounds Lord Hart- 
ington mentions, until the small boats decided upon for 
its transport were ready. Troops could have been sent 
up on the native craft at high Nile at any rate as far as 
Korti, and if necessary the small boats could have been 
used later on for their return to Egypt. 
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“. The feasibility of. General Stephenson’s proposed 
plan of moving™ troops to Dongola by the ‘native craft 
available at the time-could not be denied even by Lord 

+ Hartingten or his advisers. It was fully proved in the 
following instance. ; ‘. 

* The ist Royal. Sussex Regiment, which had been sent 
on fram Assouan. to Wady-Halfa about the middle ot 

* August, arrived there on the 26th of that month, and 
were ordered on September 3 to proceed to Dongola and 
hold it.. The regiment went by rail to Sarras, where the 
leading half battalion, under Colonel Vandeleur, em- 
barked on nuggars, sailed thence on the 6th, and arrived 
at Dongola on the 19th. This journey of 210 miles, 
which took the troops in the whalers nearly five weeks 
to perform, was thus accomplished in thirteen days.. The 


second half battalion, under Colonel Tolson, went up, 


the river in the same manner, but took a few days 
longer owing to breakdowns and unfavourable winds. 
Acting under instructions from Lord Hartington, 
General Stephenson early in the summer secured a 
large fleet of native boats for use between Assiout and 
Wady-Halfa, as well as twenty steamers, and a number 
of nuggers to be used on the reaches of open water 
between the second and third cataracts, He was also 
ordered to forward commissariat and other stores to 
Hannek. Unfortunately as the Nile fell these reaches 
became unnavigable, and consequently the nuggars.on 
them were rendered useless. As I rode up the river in 
December I noticed a number of their wrecks lying high 
and dry on its rocky shores, Despite these difficulties 


Sir Evelyn Wood succeeded in getting up three months’ | 


food supply for the Royal Sussex, and by the middle of 
July had accumulated 42,000 rations at Hannek’ agd a 
“¢ 
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much larger quantity before the whalers started up the 
river in November. 

All these efforts were, however, brought to a com- 
parative standstill by an order from Lord Hartington 
on August, 22, 1886, to the effect that no more troops 
were to be sent beyond Wady-Halfa, and ‘that having 
regard to the plan adopted of using boats propelled by 
. their own crews above the Cataracts, it was considered 
of first and chief importance that the river transport 
between Assiout and the second cataract should be 
maintained in a condition of complete efficiency.’ 

‘No one can read the correspondence to which we 
have above referred, without excusing her Majesty’s 
Government for’mtch of the delay which occurred sub- 
sequent to August 8 in the despatch of the expedition 
te Khartoum, for which they had obtained a -parlia- 
mentary grant. The advice they had received from 
naval and military authorities was most conflicting, and 
’ often they must have been sorely puzzled-by it. The 

Cabinet, however, appear to have acted ofthe coun- 
‘sel of those whose views harmonised. with their own 
cherished policy, of only interfering in the Soudan in so 
. far'as the disorder there might affect the peace’ of Egypt. 

It was partly on this ground that it rejected General 

Stephenson’s: proposition to send the expedition to 

relieve Khartoum by Suakim and Berber.® 

It is not our intention to discuss here the question 
as to the advantages or otherwise of this route over that 
of the Nile. We only desire to-call attention to the fact 
that its proposition, when it was evident her Majesty’s 


* Blue Book, Egypt, 35 (1884), p. 58; also p. 46, No. 37. 

* See Egypt, 35 (1884), pp. 14, 16, 32, 34, 36; compare No. 54, p. 45, 
with No. 66, p. 53, and No. 73, p. 58 A 
e se ¥ 
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Government had adapted that by the Nile, was inoppor- 
tune, and because it seriously delayed the despatch of 
the expedition by the latter route, as the correspondence 
on the subject between Lord Hartington and General 
Stephenson shows, : 

It is important to notice in this connection that. in 
the opinion of Colonel Kitchener a force half the size 
of that sent up the Cataracts would have been quite 
sufficient to accomplish the objects of the expedi« 

. tion. Referring to five short letters from General 
Gordon, received by him on August 28, he says (Sept. 
2, 1884) that there can be no doubt from them but .. 
that General Gordon can hold out until the middle of 
November, ‘T do not think,’ he says, ‘that a large ex- 
pedition would be necessary from here to Khartoum, 
A flying column, composed of strong force of cavalry 
and artillery, and some infantry on camels and on foot. 
—altogether about 4;000—could, I bélieve, relieve 
Khartoum in less time than the time required by the 
road from here,’ ie. from Abu-Gus. ‘Gun-boats can 
easily take Berber with small force, as it is quite open to 
the river, and they have no cannon, Probakly Mudir’s 
force will do for this. If Gordon knows expedition 
coming, he will hold out, never fear, and co-operate, 
My opinion is decidedly, send up your troops; there 
is no difficulty, and one good fight close to Khartoum 
will see the matter through.’? 

Now this was the opportune advice of an intelligent 
and energetic officer, well acquainted with the ‘country 
and the people, and who therefore was in a better posi- 
tion than our military authorities either at Cairo or in 
London to give an authoritative opinion on thé subject. 

“ca 


* Blue Book, Egypt, 35 (1884), No. -104, p. FR 
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And thére was everything in favour of the success of his 
. proposal at the time. 
: The deserted Mudir of Dongola had by his own 
cenergy saved the province for us by the punishment he 
had inflicted on the enemy at Debbeh in June. There 
was, in fact, no force of rebels between us and Khartoum 
then, that could have offered any serious resistance to 
a disciplined force, and camels could have easily been 
obtained in sufficient numbers for transport. But he 
was not listened to, the die was cast, and the relief 
expedition which Lord Wolseley had first urged upon 
the Government in April, and subsequently in July, was 
now so planned that it could not move for the relief of 
General Gordon, whatever might be his danger, until 
early in. November. 

Although no time was lost in despatching the troops 
from England which were selected to take part in the 
propésed expedition, and in collecting and forwarding 
to Egypt all the necessary supplies for it, it was only 
on October 8 that Lord Wolseley received his instruc- 
tions officially, or a month after his arrival at Cairo. 
Even on September 17, when he received a reply to 
his demand for the formation of the Camel Corps, he 
was informed that, although her Majesty’s Government 
‘had agreed to his request, no decision had yet been 
atrived at by them to send any portion of the force under 
his command beyond Dongola. They, however, recog- 
nised the fact that to put him in a position effectually 
to undertake such a military operation would probably 
tend more than anything else to render such an opera- 
tion unnecessary ! 

How such a hope could have been entertained in 
view of all the circumstances of the case it is difficult to 
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understand, for Gordon was then known to be hemmed 
in at Khartoum by determined men. Dongola was at 
too great a distance from Khartoum for the Mahdi to be’ 
frightened by any such military demonstration there as. 
was proposed. Had it taken place before his troops had 
invested Khartoum—as Gordon had suggested—there 
would have been some hope of its success, but now such 
a result could not be anticipated. This delusive hope 
threw a damper over the expedition from its inception, 
and largely contributed to its failure. 

In review of the whole circumstances of the case, 
one wonders at Lord Wolseley consenting, under such a _ 
restriction as has been mentioned, to undertake the 
command of the expedition. If report be true, he did 
so under protest, throwing the whole responsibility of © 
failure—if it did come—on the Government. His anxiety 
for his friend, ‘Charley Gordon, made him doubtless 

* anxious to avail himself of any opportunity the Govern- 
ment could be induced to afford him, to rescue him 
from the endangered position in which he was convinced 
he was now placed. From this standpoint how elo- 
quently sad was that part of his address to the troops 
of the desert column as he reviewed them at Korti after 
their return: ‘It was not your fault that Gordon has 
perished and Khartoum has fallen,’ 

Upon whom the blame of failure rests no one can 
doubt after a careful perusal of the case of the Govern- 
ment presented by itself in the Blue Books and parlia- 
mentary papers referring to the Soudan and to the Nile 
expedition. That the latter—despite the difficulties and 
obstacles primarily placed in the way of its success by 
those who were responsible for its despatch, as well as 


“others which, as in all mere human efforts, attended its 
a 
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exectition—nearly succeeded in its objects, is to be 
attributed to the skill and indomitable perseverance of 
its chief and the heroic efforts of the force under his 
command, to which, with feelings of national pride, we 
now proceed to call attention in the following pages, 


CH, If. - LONDON TO CAIRO 


CHAPTER II. 


Delayed departure for Egypt—-An old acquaintance—Stuck on the canal— 
Cairo—After the regulation license for Press correspondents—Personal 
criticisms thereon—Cameron’s denunciations of boat press restrictions 
—Engaging servants—-Dusty ride to Assiout—Embarking for Assouan 
—Scenes on the way—Signs of expedition—Freight boats—Kroomen’s 
Barge—Approach to Assouan—-Camp and British bugles up the Nile. 


- THERE seemed therefore so much uncertainty in London, 
even up till the end of September, as to the despatch 
of any expedition at all to Khartoum, that my depar- 
ture for Lord Wolseley’s headquarters was delayed until 
October 1. It was even supposed that starting then I 
should be ahead in point of time, and therefore I took 
matters easily, deciding to go all the way to Egypt by 
sea. On the date mentioned I sailed from Tilbury 
Docks in the good ship ‘ Lusitania, Captain Nixon, of 
the Orient Line. 

This was to me an interesting coincidence, for the 
last time I had been on board of this steamer was on 
the afternoon on which she left Alexandria in September 
1882 with the Cameron Highlanders for the Suez Canal, 
She was now, however, bound on a more peaceful. _ 
mission, for her cabins were not filled as then with men 
of war off to the fray, but with gentler civilians for the _ 
most part returning to their happy homes at the Anti- 
podes or going to push their fortunes there. 

Every state-room was full, and when we ran into hot 
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weather, sleeping below became so uncomfortable that 
many adjourned for the night to the quarter-deck. The 
table was, as usual on vessels of this admirably managed 
line, excellent, and the company on the whole agree- 
“able. Nothing particular. occurred during the voyage 
except crossing the Bay of Biscay in smooth water, 
witnessing the. total eclipse of the moon the second 
evening out from Plymouth, and getting a sight of the 
rare conjunction of Jupiter and Venus in the early 
” morning. . er 
On‘the thirteenth day after leaving the Thames we 
arrived at Port Said, where a delay of a day occurred in 
shipping cargo and taking in coals, Another day was 
lost at Kantara, where our progress was stopped by a 
block on the.canal through a steamer grounding ahead 
‘ of us. Ismailia was reached too late for the train to 
Cairo on the day of arrival, so altogether the journey 
from London to the Egyptian capital occupied seven- 
teen days. So far it had been a pleasant sail, but now. 
the hard work involved in my mission would have to be 
undertaken. In preparing for the second part of my 
journey, more vexatious delays had to be encountered. 
First there was my license as war correspondent to 
be obtained from the proper military authorities. As 
Lord Wolseley’s headquarters were now at Wady- 
Halfa, Colonel Swaine as military secretary had to. be 
communicated with on the subject by telegraph ; pwing 
to pressure of business over the wires at the moment, 
some delay ensued. Then the press syndicate, whose 
correspondent I was, seemed to be unknown up the 
Nile, for Colonel Swaine sent the following amusing 
telegram to Colonel Ardagh, the commandant at the 
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; ‘Your 149 never heard of newspaper. Where is it 

", published ?? 

i. The name of the newspapers forming the syndicate 

* had then to be wired to Wady-Halfa, and five days elapsed * 

. before authority was received to supply me with the 

important document. : : : 

. The ‘Declaration drawn up by the War Office for 
_ Pfess correspondents’ had to be signed before licenses 
were issued to them. Upon the whdle the rules of 
conduct it imposed were not unreasonably stringent, but 
. they appeared to me at the time unnecessarily so when 
the nature of the expedition was‘considered. At any 
Tate they indicated a respect for the power of ‘the pen 
by those who wielded that of the sword. Both might 
be mischievous if not properly used, and hence these 
stringent regulations might be looked upon as being 
rather of a preventive character than as an attempt to 
interfere unduly with the discharge of our important 
duties, : PY 

_ That the duties which a war correspondent is called 

upon to discharge are weighty, will appear from a 
consideration of the following reasons :— : 

The ¢ommander-in-chief of an army in the field 
assuredly occupies an all-important position, but he only 
does so in the execution of a duty assigned to him by 
public opinion, acting through the Government of the 
day: The newspaper cortespondent, however, stands 
- alongside of -him as the living representative of that’: 

. public opinion. He is in fact the virtual ambas- 
sador of a power Stronger than any Government, and 
one“which retains its strength while Government after 
Government decays and falls, - 

’ The preference, however, given by the War Office for 
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military men, even such of them as have retired from 
the service, cannot from this point of view be accepted as 
sougd—that is, in the public interest. Far less should 
officers on duty with an expeditionary force be em- 
ployed in such a service; for upon such correspondents, 
however honourably disposed they may be, the public 
cannot rely for an absolutely independent or impartial 
account of the events of a campaign. 

On the other hand it is of equally great importance 
that a non-military correspondent should have such a 
knowledge of military matters as would enable him to 
understand, and also to describe accurately, the move- 
ments of an army in the field. If not, he may soerr as 
to do injustice to thé men who for Queen and country 
are risking their lives—or often even seriously mislead 
public opinion. It was no doubt in view of the danger 
of such men being employed as war. correspondents that 
this preference for military men was expressed, in thege.. 
regulations for representatives. of the press. 

In passing I may, remark that personally I had” Dut: 
little reason to complairi of the manner in which these 
regulations were enforced. Colonel Swaine and subse- 
quently Colonel Grove were.in fact the most amiable 
and considerate of press censors, being always ready to 
give us information and interfering very little if at all 
with the way in which our telegrams were written. 

The detention of our telegrams, however, until after 
those of the commander-in-chief were despatched, was 
naturally ynpleasant. Of course, the line was a mili- 
tary one, and Lord Wolseley had therefore undoubt- 
edly right of way over it. On the other hand, we 
had this satisfaction, that on all important matters 
the British. public would suspend its judgment until 
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the despatchés of the Generals of the Fourth Estate 
had been received. . 

The licenses of _the correspondents did not authorise 
their transport in the boats of the expedition,.not even 
if room could be found in any of them for an extra 
passenger. Several of my colleagues, who had preceded 
me up the river, complained of this ifi very strong terms. 
Mr. Cameron in one of his letters te the ‘Standard, 
dated Wady-Halfa, November’ 3, thus wrote about this 
pfohibition:—‘I had hoped myself to have gone on with 
the Nassif-el-Khier to Merawi, and although her com- 
mandant kindly offered me a passage, Colonel Sir 
Herbert Stewart at Dongola was obliged to enforce 
the order which forbids English journalists, whether 
there is room for them or not, to put foot on any of, 
the vessels belonging to their country now navigating 
the Nile. The Mudie of Dongola, an Egyptian clerk, 
ran officer's native servant.might be allowed a passage, 
but the representative of an English newspaper on no 
‘account Whatever. As matters stand, should an unfor- 
tunate correspondent be chased to the bank by a crowd 
of howling Arabs, the officer in command of any. Govern- 
ment craft, if he did his duty, would be obliged to refuse 
him refuge, saying civilly, no doubt, but firmly, ‘No 
correspondents allowed on Government boats. We 
are thus, in a manner, branded officially as outcasts, 
although we come neither asking nor receiving medals 
or honours, but seeking simply, while willing to share 
the dangers and hardships of the troops, to do our 
duty.” 

When correspondents had provided themselves with 
transport animals, some consideration should certainly 
have been shown to them in the matter of fodder. How 
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‘could they be expected to secure an adequate supply, : 


accompanying an army through what was virtually an ; 
enemy’s country, except by being privileged to draw: 
it with their other rations? But this privilege was not! 
accorded, and in my own case it delayed me several. 
days in my journey from Wady-Halfa to Dongola. On 
my return from E! Gubat to Korti in February, when 
I. regched Jakdul I had not sufficient provender left 
to take my camels back to the Nile, and there I should * 
have stuck fast, had I not been, like my colleagues,'a i 
man of expedients. 

Having secured my license, the next matter requiring 


‘attention was the engagement of suitable servants. 


In accomplishing this, I experienced great difficulty 
—not lacking, however, in thé ludicrous. I was not 
bound on a pleasure excursion up the Nile, else I 
could have readily obtained what I needed. Then 
the demand for interpreters by the militarf authorities 
was so urgent, and the prices they offered were so high, 
as not only to drain but also to ‘bull’. the market. 
Every Arab who had ever been employed as a servant, 
and had a smattering of English, demanded fifteen 
pounds a month, whereas in other times a third of the 
amount would perhaps be all he could get. Still, 
servants I must have, and in pursuit of them these 
are the things that happened to me. . 

First an Arab swell came along, highly recommended 
by himself, of course, and specially on the ground of 
having been Mr. O’Kelly’s servant. Ag he would not 
promise to go further with me than Dongola, I had to 
decline his offer. Then another turned up bearjng the 
name of Hassan, a cognomen as common amorig Arabs 
as Smith is amongst us. Oh, he could cook and would 
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go anywhere with me. The recommendation upon 
which he relied most was his having been with Mr. Dixon 
when he shipped Cleopatra’s Needle from Alexandria. 
{demurred to qualifications based upon such grounds, 
&as shipping this celebrated obelisk and going after 
* Gordon tg Khartoum were essentially different, and so . 
he eventually found out. Nevertheless, he consented to 
go with me, and an appointment was made for next day 
to sign the usual contract. When he came I traced 
g disaster in his face, for the brightness of his eyes had 
gone. There had been trouble at home; his wife and 
friends. protested against his risking his life in the 
Soudan. In fact the Cairo Arabs were deeply.imbued 
at the time with the notion that the Mahdi was sure to 
win, and that our expedition would ‘share the fate of 
Hicks Pasha’s army. So I had to give this-Hassan up, 
and soon a namesake came along, but this time a Syrian 
Arab. I resplved to begin right with him at once, and 
my first question was : ‘Are you afraid of being shot ?’ 
He declared_he was not, but, as events showed, he was 
not able to maintain the courage of this opinion about 
himself. For two days we negotiated. At 5 P.M. on 
the second day he called and said that his wife also 
would not hear of his going to the Soudan. 

I was in despair. On the morrow I had either to 

leave for Assiout or lose four more days waiting for the 
next steamer. So I decided to go on alone, trusting 
that somewhere up the river. I might be able to pick up 
suitable attendants. 

Half an hour later an elderly man wearing a fez 
accosted me in the street and offered his services for 
the expedition, producing excellent testimonials from 
séveral of our consuls. He was a British subject, and a 
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Christian, and assured me that he was not afraid of being 
shot, for he had been through the Crimean war and the 
- Abyssinian expedition, These last qualifications rather 
. told against him so far ‘as age went, yet he looked hale 
and hearty, and from a remark he dropped, it occurred 
to me that he thought he was quite as able to stand 
the fatigues of the expedition.as I was, so far as age 
went. However I engaged him, and after paying the 
usual half-month’s salary in advance, as a precautionary 
measure I made him promise to sleep that night at 
| Shepherd’s. He turned up after dinner, but begged off 
until next morning, in order to complete his ward- 
robe for the trip, and said with amusing earnestness : 
‘Tank God, sir, that you got me to take care of 
you and not the—Arabs!’ I believe the old fellow 
“ méant well, but as it turned out I was more bothered 
than enough taking care of him. My experience on 
this and on other journeys in the East agrees with that 
of Gordon, namely, ‘that in these lands you are your- 
self your only reliable servant.’ 

Michael turned up all right, and with bag and bag- 

“-gage piled into two carriages we reached the Boulac 
Railway station in time for the 8.30 A.M. train. 

The distance to Assiout was 229 miles, which was 
accomplished after eleven hours’ weary travelling. ‘ 

A commissariat officer and a captain ‘of one of the 
regiments up the river, now attached to this important 
department, were my companions. 

The carriage in which we rode was a ‘veteran,’ full 
of cracks and crevices, through which the fine pulverised 

_soil over which the road passes poured in upon us. At 
many of the stations at which the train stopped, we found 
railway servants standing ready with feather dusters to 
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give us a ‘brush up.’ Before our arrival at Assiout my 
companions, like myself, were of a yellowish-drab hue. : 

It was quite dark when the train ran into the station at 
Assiout, which we found crowded with natives and only 
lighted by the lanterns carried by the railway officials. - 
How to get through this crowd safely with a lot of baggage 
and down to the steamer landing a quarter of a mile off 
was a puzzling question. Happily through the kind cour- 
tesy of the late Hon. Colonel Primrose, commandant, of 
the station, a fatigue party, in charge of Lieut. Lindsay. 
of the Cameron Highlanders, took charge of our baggage, 
loaded it on camels, and despatched it to the steamer, 
where subsequently I found it and my old man all tight. 

After being thus relieved of our impedimenta, we 
adjourned to an hotel adjacent to the station for dinner, 
The table was nearly full with officers and civilians 
connected with the expedition. The stores brought up 
by rail from Cairo and Alexandria as well.as the Nile 
boats or whalers were here shipped for Assouan, anda 
detachment of the Cameron Highlanders occupied the - 
station. 

As.the steamer sailed at I A.M., we went on board 
at ten o'clock, escorted by Captain’ Baker, R.N., who 
ded us down in the thick darkness through devious paths 
by the aid of lanterns carried by himself and several of 
ate officers with whom we had dined. 

~ The state-rooms of the ‘ Fiod’ were below, and all but 
the one at the stern were very stuffy. Captain D—— 
and I took possession of the latter, which being open 
from side to side of the steamer was well supplied both 
with air and light, At 1 A.M. on October 24, she left 
Assiout for Assouan—330 miles up the Nile. 

The ‘ Fiod, doing her best, could only score four 
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miles an hour against the current. Her allotted time for 

making the trip to Assouan was five days, running only 

by'daylight. On the St. Lawrence she would not have 

been considered good enough for even a tow-boat ; but 
- here she ran regularly with the Khedivial mails. 

The cabin fare from Assiout to Assouan was 5/, 
meals being extra. These were served in the saloon on 
deck, and were a most creditable specimen of Cook’s 
catering for his Nile passengers. In fact they were 
quite equal to and in somethings better than anything 
served up at Shepherd’s. The charges, and specially 
for wines, were reasonably moderate. 

Slowly steaming against the current we tied up 
to the shore every evening, first at Giirgeh and then 
at Keneh, but as the steamer got under way before day- 
light, saw nothing of them. At Edfu, however, where 
we arrived in the morning and remained several hours, 
we had an opportunity of revisiting its temple ; but as 
Egyptian antiquities bore no part in the expedition we 
must refer the reader to the accurate and graphic de- 
scription of it given in Murray. A more interesting 
object to us now was therefore Captain Beach mounted 
on a camel and engaged in purchasing others, He had 
secured over a thousand at prices varying from eleven 
to twenty napoleons each. The camels for which he 
paid the higher figure were designated dromedaries, but 
only I presume out of courtesy, for they were after all 
only better camels of the ordinary kind. As purchased 
they were forwarded overland in’convoys to Assouan. 

As we proceeded up the river, signs of the advance 
of the expedition became more and more frequent. All 
the dahabiyehs and Nile-boats met bore the contractors’ 
red signal. With their tall masts and winglike sails 
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they gave a life to this part of the Nile it had never 
before possessed. 

On the second day out from Assiout, we ‘passed a 
large steamer towing barges conveying our Kroomen 
auxiliaries, Fine stalwart-looking, fellows they were, 
jet black, some clad in blue naval suits, and others 
stark naked enjoying a bath. In passing we gave them 

. a hearty cheer and received as hearty a one in reply. 

The Canadian contingent, comprising 370 voyageurs, 
had preceded us, and had arrived at the foot of the 
second cataract on October 26. A number of camel- 
drivers from Aden had also passed up the river some 
days previously. We tied up to the shore for the last 
time at Kom Ombo, some twelve miles below our desti- 
nation, passing Silsilis an hour or so before sunset. 

As we approached Assouan the realities, if I may 
so speak, of the advance of the expedition up the river 
were visible on all sides, until at length we came in 
sight of the long line of white tents under the palms 
along the right bank of the Nile below Assouan, mark- 
ing the camps of our gathering hosts. Soon followed 
the inspiriting sound of British bugles where British 
bugles had never been heard before. 
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. CHAPTER III. 


Assouan—Looking for lodgings—Mixed population—Ababdeh and Bis- 
haree tribes— Railway round cataract and transport facilities—Whalers’ 
stores and rations—Tiffin baskets—The camp—Offiters at work— 
Transition from club to camp life—Sickness and camp-site—Responsi+ 
bility of A.M.D.—Old Assouanites and their Mammour—Native 
medical treatment—Ready to move on-—Collapse of coal supply and 
irksome delay—Shellal and Phile—Our steamer accommodation— 
Mosquitoes—Off at last. 





THE steamer landed me at Assouan on the morning of 
October 29, six days after I had left Cairo. Civilisation 
and its comforts were for a time now to be abandoned. 
There were no lodgings or apartments to be let here- 
abouts, and no Shepherd’s hotel, nor any other hostelry 
opening its doors to the homeless traveller. He had 
snail-like to carry his house with him. Therefore, until 
I could find a place whereon to pitch my tent, I was 
thankful to the Coptic purser of the ‘ Fiod’ for permission 
to make the steamer my home. 

During the day, however, I received an invitation 
from M. Dervieu, who had been my fellow-passenger from 
Esneh, to make use of his dahabiyeh during my sojourn. 
This gentleman, an Alexandrian merchant, held large 
contracts with the Commissariat Department for the 
supply of fresh meat and vegetables to the troops, and 
also fodder for the camels. The authorities spoke highly 
of the liberal and prompt manner in which these contracts 
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were being fulfilled. His kind hospitality at this moment 
of transition from home to camp life will never be for- 
gotten, 

Perhaps nowhere else in Egypt is such a motley 
population to be found as at Assouan, in its mixture of 
Ababdeh and Bisharééh, Bedawins, Nubians, and negroes 
of all sorts, Fellaheen, Turks, Greeks, and a few Copts, 
to which now were added English, Irish, and Scotch 
soldiers, 

The territory of the Ababdeh and Bisharééh extends 
from Kosseir to Suakim between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. Ethnologically the latter were as brown as roasted 
coffee. Although generally small of stature and slender 
in figure, they were symmetrical in form. The thickness 
and length of their hair, which covered the head like a 
brush, and hung in thick plaits down over the back of 
their necks, gave them a wild and Savage appearance, 
The short and pointed knife each wore strapped on his 
left arm above the elbow always made me nervous of 
too close a contact with these barbarians, 

The friendship of these tribes had been most sedulously 
cultivated by our authorities, as their enmity would have 
seriously endangered our long line of communications, 
During my stay at Assouan considerable anxiety was 
caused by the large quantities of grain purchased by these 
tribes in the grain bazaar, This was construed into a pre 
paration for an attack upon us. The suspicion proved 
groundless, for, despite all the efforts of Osman Digna 
or the Mahdi to win them over, they remained faithful 
to the last. 

The railway which had been constructed some years 


. ago round the first cataract proved of great service in 


the transport of stores and troops from Assouag to 
D2 
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Phila. This northern terminus. was near the shore 
where all the boats bringing up commissariat and other 
stores from below were moored. These were landed and 
piled in sorted heaps ready for shipment by the railway 
to Shellal, as Philz was colloquially called, thence to be 
transported by sail-boats or by steamers to Wady-Halfa. 
Crowds of native labourers, superintended by commis- 
sariat officials, were engaged in this work. Amongst 
the piles figured conspicuously the Nile-boat stores, as 
they were all plainly labelled. These were not, as the 
designation might lead one to think, stores merely for the 
voyage up the river in the whalers, but rations for a 
hundred days for Camel Corps and all. The cargo of 
each boat.comprised no less than 88 packages of a 
gross weight of nearly 4,000 Ibs., of which 991 lbs. was 
preserved meat, and 1,001 Ibs. of biscuits, tea, sugar, 
bacon, jam, lime-juice, and preserved vegetables. In 
fact, never was there an army more liberally and thought- 
fully supplied than the force sent up the Nile in this 
expedition. 

The proposed daily ration was as follows : preserved 
corned beef 1 Ib. four days out of six ; bacon or boiled 
mutton 1 Ib. one day out of six ; biscuit 1 lb. five days 
out of six ; flour 1 lb, one day out of six ; tea I ounce ; 
sugar 3 ounces, and the other articles, such as pickles, 
pepper, salt, &c., in due proportion. This distribution 
was varied occasionally in its minor details. For ex- 
ample, at all the stations on the river and at the per- 
manent camps, fresh instead of preserved meat was 
supplied, and fresh bread in place of biscuit. 

Although these stores had to be discharged from the 
boats on their way up the river, and carried on camels 
ovey more than one portage in order to be reloaded, 
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they arrived at their destination in a fair condition. 
The tea had, however, been very carelessly packed in tin 
cases and not hermetically sealed, consequently some 

_ of it was badly damaged by water. A quantity of the 
sugar suffered in like manner, and a small percentage of 
the biscuits was landed in bad condition. The most 
lamentable thing, however, was the purloining of these 
stores. This must be partly attributed to the natives 
engaged in their transport, but painful reports were 
current that the men of some of the line regiments were 
not innocent of the charge. 

_ Each boat was supplied with a most effectual water- 
filter. The cylindrical baskets in which they were kept 
looked so nice and cosy as they stood piled up in rows, 
that an officer asked what they were ; ‘Oh they are tiffin 
baskets for every boat,’ was the answer of the waggish 
officer in charge: The story was believed, and being 
repeated went the round of the camp at Assouan, much 
to the amusement of the initiated. 

P As already stated, the camp was below the town, and 
along the bank of the river under a grove of palms. 
The cultivated land it covered was rented from the 
occupiers, and so little were the inhabitants interfered 
with, that a weekly subsidy was actually paid to the 
owners of a water-wheel by the messes of two regiments 
quartered near it, in order to get rid of its horrid noise 
at night. 

Through the entire length of the camp ran a branch 
of the Shellal railway, which was of great service in 
transporting men and supplies to Phile, the point of 
departure for boats and nuggars for Wady-Halfa. The 
road from the town to the camp was hot and dusty, and 


was generally traversed on donkeys by the natives, who, 
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at certain hours of the day, mingled with our soldiers 
riding to and fro on camels. ‘ 
For the general convenience, the locality of each 
department and corps in the camp had been marked by 
sign-boards on the side bordering on the road leading 
from the town. Strolling along, the first of these that I 
noticed was ‘Rest Camp,’ and upon enquiry it was face- 
‘tiously explained that it was a synonym for ‘Casual 
Ward,’ and seriously that quarters were provided here for 
those ‘not attached to any of the corps then encamped, 
or while on their way to duty up the ‘river, or en route to 
their regiments, and for officers until otherwise quartered. 
Then followed the Royal Engineers, the Egyptian 
Cavalry Regiment, which was subsequently dismounted 
in order to supply the 19th Hussars with horses. Then 
came the Guards’ Camel Regiment which had been 
fifteen days on its way from Assiout, then the Cornwall 
Regiment, the 38th, and at the extremity the Black 
‘Watch, isolated for some time on ac€ount of small-pox. 
The. Transport Department had its head-quarters near 
the ‘Rest Camp,’ and from sunrise to sunset Colonel 
Furse, whdse services to the expedition in the Transport 
Department were most valuable, was engaged with his 
*: subordinates in purchasing camels, branding them with 
a broad arrow and a number, and in ferrying them across 
the river to be sent on to Wady-Halfa. The head-quar- 
ters of the Commissariat Department were in the town, 
near the steamboat landing. This place,.as may be 

. imagined, was the centre of great activity from daylight 
till dark. The officer in charge, Captain Rogers, had 
also to deal with the heaps of stores accumylated round 
the station waiting to be forwarded up the river. 


Here and in all the other departments everyone 
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worked, as if the whole success of the expedition 
depended upon his individual exertions. 

No one who has never come in contact with the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of hér Majesty’s _ 
troops when on active service can have afly conception 
of the hard and often responsible work they have to per- 
form. Their adaptability seems almost unlimited. We 
all know how well they can fight when called upon to do 
so; but here they were actually employed in work which 
required either business capacity or technical knowledge, 
and they wentat it as if they had been used to it all their _ 
lives. One general, speaking to me of one of the com- 
mandants, said: ‘I never met such a man as he is for 
reports and statements and accounts. If ever I start a 
bank, I will try and engage him as manager.’ 

The facility also with which all seemed toaccommodate 
themselves to the discomforts of camp life showed that 
our officers were not mere carpet-knights, but’ séifdiers. . 
At Assouan the change from club to home life was. hot 
so great as to be very uncomfortable, as chairs, tables, ~ 
and a fair »enu were then available. But when the force 
began to move up the river, many of these modern con- 
veniences and comforts had to be given up for rougher 
fare and accommodation. In place of: tables we_ had - 

- boxes of stores, and so uncomfortably piled that no one 
could say of his guest that he had his legs under his 
mahogany. With the exception of the Commander-in- — 
Chief’s and one or two other messes, an invitation to dine 
was always accompanied with: ‘Don’t forget to bring 
your plate, cup and spoon,and cutlery.’ Still, even then, ~ 
great as was the contrast between camp and club life, 
things went merrily as ever at meal-time. 

Although the camp at Assouan was picturesquely 
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situated, it was unfortunately very unhealthy. This was, 
in great measure, consequent upon its having been 
pitched on cultivated soil near the river—a position 
which in all warm climates is carefully avoided on 
account of its unhealthiness. Then its water supply 
was polluted by the sewage from the Egyptian Fort 
300 yards above it, and the filth thrown into the river 
by the natives of the town. To these causes, and to the 
forced inactivity of the troops, must be traced the preva- 
lence of enteric fever and dysentery amongst them during 
their detention here, and from which they subsequently 
suffered so much up the Nile. 

All this, to a very large extent, might have been 
avoided if proper care had been taken by the Medical 
Department, who, according to the principles. of com- 
men sense, should certainly have a voice in the selection 
of camping ground for troops. I do not know whether 
it falls by regulation within the duty of that important 
branch of the service to supervise matters of this kind, 
but in many instances during our recent campaigns in 
Egypt no such supervision was exercised. For example, 
the camp at Ghezeereh, in 1882, was pitched on ground 
similar to that at Assouan, consequently there were many 
cases of enteric fever and dysentery. 

Hearing of the prevalence of sickness in this camp, 
I visited it, and found to my astonishment that in this 
place, where the body, while lying on the ground, drew 
upwards the moisture from beneath its dry surface, water- 
proof sheets had not been served out to the troops. 
Lord Wolseley, a few days later when inspecting them, 
made a similar discovery, and had this mistake at once 
rectified. But why, may it not be asked, did not the 


Surgeon-General find this out when the spread of disease 
ca 
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' was brought to his notice? Subsequently, when the 
mischief caused had become too apparent, a medical 
" board sat in solemn conclave, and reported the camp at 
Ghezeereh as being in an unhealthy position. In justice, 
however, to the medical staff with us on this occasion, 
and its able chief Surgeon-General O’Nial, in the 
present case, these criticisms are meant to refer rather 
to the system than to the men. 

Having noticed at Assouan a large proportion of 
old people amongst its population, in course of con- 
versation with the ‘Mammour’ I called attention to the 
.circumstance. He attributed it to the great healthi-- 
ness of the place, about which he became enthusiastic, 
backing up his statements by the following illustration. 

-He said that a man in one of the villages a few 
miles down the river had lived to be 135 years of age, 
and that, strange to say, his old teeth were being re- 
placed by new ones, and his grey hair by black! So 
seriously was this related by the Mammour, as to lead © 
one unacquainted with Eastern habits of story-telling 
to think he believed it. He certainly expected from his 
manner and tone that I should do so, : 

Bleeding and cauterising are extensively practised 
inthe Soudan ; the latter by the use of red-hot irons, 
chiefly applied to the back. The barber is the principal 
medical operator in bleeding, and on several occasions 
when passing through the bazaar I saw him at work on 
his victims. It was performed. by cupping the back, the 
blood being drawn off into a glass vessel by a vacuum in 
it through the sucking of the operator. At Assouan 
and elsewhere up the Nile, many applications were made 
to us by suffering natives and their friends for medicines 


‘or advice. The cases of some of the sufferers were most 
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painful to witness, and such as it was often impossible 
in our haste to relieve. ; 

After some hard bargaining and two narrow escapes 
from being cheated, I succeeded in purchasing three 
camels in anticipation of a dash across the Bayuda 
desert to Khartoum. Intending to proceed by steamer 
I despatched them up the left bank of the river to 
Wady-Halfa, in charge of two of my men. Owing to 
the failure of the coal supply I was further detained 
for three days. On the morning of the third I was 
informed by the authorities that a steamer would be 
‘despatched in the afternoon from Shellal, and that I 
could have a passage in her. In order to be in time I. was 
directed to leave Assouan by the 1.30 P.M. train. So piling 
my luggage, tent, and stores on camels kindly supplied 
me by the Transport Department for the purpose, with 
my old dragoman I hurriedly started for the station to 
catch this train. It was, however, 3 P.M. before it started, 
On arrival at Shellal I found that the ‘Fayim’ could 
not, possibly get away before sunrise on the morrow. 
This ‘inevitable ’ had again to be faced, and so with two 
of the four officers who were to be my fellow passengers 
up the river, I decided to take up our quarters for the 
night on board of the steamer, spending what remained 
of daylight with them in visiting the celebrated ruined 
temple on the island of Phile, opposite where the 
‘Faydm’ was moored. 

Its present name Phile is a strange misnomer, 
for in Greek it was originally called ®cdaé and in 
Egyptian ‘ Pilak’ and ‘ Ma-n-lak,’ literally ‘the place of 
the frontier.’ Nowhere else did Egyptian architects 
carry out to the same extent their mania for irregularity 


in their lines and dimensions, and with such beautifully 
°. 
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picturesque effects as. in this temple dedicated to their 
god-Isis, It had all the play of the light and shade 
of the Gothic, combined with the massiveness and 
grandeur of the Egyptian. The building is still fairly 
entire, and is considered the best specimen of the latter 
style in Egypt out of Thebes. 

The impressions thus made on us by the ruins of 
the island of Phile, and produced by that outcome of 
modern art and civilisation, the ‘Fayim, were in painful 
contrast. She wasa paddle steamer of the earlier ages 
in which such vessels had been constructed, had oscil- 
lating engines, with boilers so weakened by long use that 
they could only bear a pressure of 18 Ibs. to the square 
inch, Her decks between the paddle-boxes were heaped 
up with coals, over which one had to scramble to get 
aft from her shore gangway to the cabin. This was 
below, open from side to side, with a state room par-*' 
titioned off at the stern. A bare wooden divan on both 
sides was the only furniture it contained. 

: On the quarter-deck there was a large plain deal 
table, which with a galley fire was all the accommodation 
provided on this Nile boat for cabin passengers. In 
fact, she was but a floating Eastern khan, for those who 
travelled by -her had to. provide themselves with bed 
‘and board. Happily we had come provided for such a 
-contingency, both in servants and provisions. ‘ 

One of my companions for the night was an 
officer of the Army Medical Department, of Hibernian 
descent, and six feet good in his stocking soles. He 
was the first to retire below to rest, but soon reappeared 
on deck in a great state of excitement, declaring that 
the cabin swarmed with mosquitoes, that they were. 
the most vicious insects he had ever been stung by, 
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for they had actually bitten him through his corduroy 
breeches! This was a dismal prospect. Some means 
must be adopted to get rid of the insects, else sleep 
would be out of the question. Smoking and mosquito- 
nets were therefore promptly called into requisition, and 
although the venomous gnats occasionally sung their 
war songs around us and made an occasional assault, 
tired nature -soon rendered even the doctor clad in his 
corduroys callous to their assaults. 

Daylight came, but still the steamer did not move, 
for her departure had been further delayed by the non- 
arrival of a detachment of blue-jackets from Assouan, 
who were coming to lash together the twenty-four Nile 
boats she was to tow to Wady-Halfa. They were again 
expected by the 7.30 A.M. train, but did not arrive until 
II A.M. and consequently we did not get off until 
I P.M., or twenty-four hours after I had hurriedly left 
my comfortable quarters on M. Dervieu’s dahabiyeh. 
But it was a time of war. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


. Agility of the Kroomen —How these auxiliaries were secured —Interesting 
and amusing characteristics—Slow sailing—British river patrol— 
Korosko—A surgeon’s adventures Sn Lower Nile—Beats the ‘ Fayfim’ 
in his dahabiyeh—Foraging for eggs and chickens —River scenes and 
people—Rats’ antics—Steam versus sails—Effects of the failure of north 
wind and of coal supply on advance of expedition—Lord Wolseley’s 
complaint—All about Nile crocodiles. 


BESIDES the twenty-four whalers we took in tow a barge 
crowded with part of the 161 Kroomen bound up the river 
with us under the command of Major Tyndal. Another . 
detachment of 109 had started from Shellal the day 
before in charge of Major Smith. Twenty of these ebony 
auxiliaries were left at Assouan to aid in getting boats 
‘up the cataract there, and useful hardy fellows they were 
at such work. We had an illustration of this just before 
we started in the manner in which they brought up the 
whalers and made them fast tothe ‘Faydm.’ The boats 
had been lashed together two abreast, with a tow line 
passed down six pairs and up the other six, both ends of 
which were intended to be fastened to the barge astern 
ofus. They thus. formed a squadron four abreast. 
Awkward as such a string of boats must have been 
to manage in a strong current, the skill and agility of the 
Kroomen enabled them to pilot it safely past the two 
steamers moored to the shore between ours and the place 


* where the boats had been lashed together, and without 
a 
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either a bump or a scratch. And what was most sur- 
‘prising. was the quiet and orderly manner in which | this 
difficult operation was carried out. 

Major Tyndal, who had gone from Tamaisu to ‘the 
west coast of Africa to collect these men, gave us an in- 
teresting account of the manner in which this had been 
effected, and of his and Major Smith’s early experiences 
with them. 

Only 261 of the proposed 300 men could be obtained 
within the time given for the work. The President of 
the Republic of Liberia refused permission to recruit men 
in his territory, as the policy of the republic was opposed 
to warlike expeditions. Those secured for the expedi- 
tion came from Sierra-Leone, Monrovia, Grand Bassa, 
Bereby, Half-Bereby, Taboo River, and Grand Taboo. 
The men were engaged for six months or longer, for 
boat service only, and were paid as follows :—head man, 
2s. 6d. a day, second man, 2s., and privates Is. per day. 

When first engaged, saving a cloth round their loins, 
they were entirely naked. The day after the transport 
‘ Shelley’ sailed, each man was supplied with a naval rig- 
out of dark blue. Major Tyndal said that the men 
seemed as much at home in their civilised dress as if used 
to it all their lives. When their suits had been served 
out to them, they were most particular about having them 
properly marked. In their persons they were remarkably 
cleanly. Whether in putting on the garments of the 
white man they had become imbued with a desire to - 
assume his colour, this deponent saith not. But if this 
could be accomplished by washing, they stood a chance 
of success, for I never went forward amongst them without 
finding two or three stark naked lathering themselves 


from head to foot with soap. 
e 
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The names by which they were known to their 
officers were very amusing. They had to sign an agree- 
ment, and each man had of course to be entered on the 
pay list. Their native cognomens were, Major Tyndal , 
told me, almost unpronounceable by Europeans. He 
called several of them aft in order to give us an illustra- 
tion of this. One said he was called something that 
sounded like ‘Oolak,’ and another like ‘ Wadeh,’ and 
others like ‘Kakaua,’ ‘Biva,’ and ‘Dabwa’ Most of 
them on signing had therefore adopted or invented 
other names, or retained those given to them by the 
sailors of the vessels trading on their coast. 

Looking over the pay list, I found the following :— 
Tom Teapot, Peter Jim, George, Jack Everyday, Jack 
Ropeyarn, Peasoup, Tom Twoglass, Sea Breeze, Bottle 
Beer, Ginger Beer, Go Ashore, Jack Neverfear, Flying 
Jib, Jack Upside Down, Smart all Day, Black Man’s 
Trouble, Spyglass Jack, and Bag of Rice. One had 
been named John Bright, but certainly not from any re- 
semblance to the original, and another was named John 
Wesley. 

They had a prince amongst them, a son of the king 
of Grand Bereby, who bore the name of Bob Ridley. 
Both their royalties signed the articles with a cross. 

After the men were clothed, Major Tyndal said they 
endeavoured to drill them into something like order, and 
considering that they had been together but a fortnight, 
their success was marvellous. One of the difficulties 
encountered in the drill was teaching them how to dis- 
tinguish right from left. It was overcome by substan- 
tially adopting the plan under similar conditions of the 

- Irish drill sergeant in his ‘ hay. foot,’ ‘ straw-foot ’ marking 
of the ‘sinister’ and ‘ dexter’ extremities of his recruits, 
a 
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In the case of the Kroomen it was ‘small-pox arm’ for 
left, as they had been vaccinated in it, and ‘slash arm’ 
for the right, the one by which they used their knives. 

Two days before we reached Wady-Halfa, some of 
the men showed signs of impatience at the length of the 
journey up the Nile. They had evidently become home- 
sick, and with the others sought consolation from Dr. 
Bell, R.N., who had come up with them from Assiout, 
and whose kindly disposition had won their confidence. 
He had always-a smile on his face when amongst 
them, and a kind word for all. ‘Doctor, they said, 
‘know ebbery ting.’ Then they would ask: ‘Doctor, 
how long me go that place ?’ meaning Wady-Halfa, and 
then ‘When catch that feller?’ meaning the Mahdi ; ; 
‘When shove him off ; how long stay there ?” 

The doctor held an hospital levée every morning, as 
a few of the men were suffering from bruises, colds, and 
other ailments. The first head man was always master 
of the ceremonies on these occasions. ‘Peasoup’ and 
‘Teapot’ were among the patients, and it excited some 
merriment as he called out: ‘Hallo! Peasoup, hurry 
up ;’ ‘Here, Tom Teapot, come along.’ The descrip- 
tion of their ailments, too, was both characteristic and 
amusing, but often coarse. 

When we tied up to the shore at sunset, the barge of 
the Kroomen was cast off and moored to the bank 
astern of us. After supper they became very lively, 
laughing, chatting, and winding up for the day with 
a genuine African sing-song. Their songs were rather 
monotonous, although not altogether unmusical. The 
chorus, in which all seemed to join, was lively enough, 
however, and sounded not unlike the Y’ heave ho! of our 
own sailors, 
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Some of those on board of the steamer slept on 
top of the paddle-boxes and of the cabins adjacent. 
While quietly chatting after dinner one evening, by the 

_light of lanterns—as it was pitch dark—we were startled 
by the cry of ‘A man overboard!’ One of the Kroo- 
men had rolled off his elevated bed into the river between 
the steamer and the shore, and as quickly tumbled him- 
self out again upon dry land. The Major called him 

, aft and administered a glass of grog as a precautionary 
antidote. Then to our amusement came another cry 
out of the adjacent darkness: ‘Do that again, and you'll 
get another glass!’ There was no mistake as to the 
quarter from which this suggestion came; and we 
soon recognised it as having been made by a Tommy 
Atkins, * 
Our progress was so slow that it took us from Friday 
+ at 1.30 P.M. until 9 A.M. on the following Thursday 
to reach Wady-Halfa—-a distance of 210 miles. Our 
running time, after deducting the ten hours and a half 

. we tied up every night, was 129 hours, and our speed 
therefore averaged less than two miles an hour! 

Had the steamer and barge been provided with sails, 
we might have saved a couple of days by taking advan- 
tage of the strong north wind, which was then wafting a 
fleet of sailing craft to our common destination. 

A large amount of transport was carried on by the 
latter, which, aided by their enermous sails and the 
fresh breeze, sailed up stream at the rate of six miles an 
hour. 

At El-Bab we passed the armed steamer ‘ Saidieh,’ 
commanded by Lieutenant Vankoughnet, R.N., flying the 
white ensign, and ready to tow a dahabiyeh through 
the Kalabsheh rapids above, or to blaze away with the” 
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Gardner gun on his upper deck at any enemy attempting. 
to cut the line of our communications. . 

_ At Korosko the Nile suddenly turns to the north- 
west, and through this reach of the river dahabiyehs had 
often to be towed, as the hitherto fair wind now became 
a head one. We passed twenty-seven of them flying 
Cook’s signal unable to proceed owing to the armed - 
steamer ‘Mahmoudieh’ employed in this service being 
out of fuel, Further on we passed two dahahiyehs being 
tracked through this reach, by their crews and soldier 
passengers. One of them carried a detachment of the 
South Staffordshire regiment, and the other, Surgeon 
——, and the cargo of medical stores he had brought up 
by sail boat all the way from Cairo to Assouan. Not 
being able to obtain a passage for himself and impedi- 
menta by our steamer, or even a tow by her, he had left 
Shellat for Wady-Halfa when we did on the ‘ Five ’— 
and here he was now ahead of us—although the odds 
werein ourfavour. Before starting he told us how when 
rowing up the river all alone in a Nile boat he had been 
menaced by thé Arab crew. On several occasions, he 
said, they had drawn their hands ‘significantly across 
their throats, but the doctor confessed that he was not 
-gure whether the threat had been aimed at himself. or 
the Mahdi! 

The people seemed to have been pretty well cleared 
out of eggs and chickens by our predecessors, for the only 
reply we could get, when foraging for them, was ‘All 
finish’ ‘This was their English rendering of the Arab 
word ‘Mafish’—‘there is not’—the reply to the Arab 
question ‘ Fee ’_is there?’ An amusing instance of 
this occurred at a village where we tied up one sunset, 


from which on our appearance all the women ‘had 
e : 
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bolted to the neighbouring hills, from fear of the Kroo- 
“men, whom they regarded as cannibals. Going ashore 
with Dr. Bell, and diligently enquiring for eggs and 

. milk, we found that none were to be had. The Arab 
for chicken was forgotten, but an imitation-of the music 
of a chanticleer after ‘Fee’ brought the house down, 
but still we could get no supplies whatever here, and 
our enquiries were finally closed by a smart little 
Arab sitting with his back to the house, and going 
over the whole list seriatim, with ‘Finish’ after each 
item. ; 

Some life was given to the scenery of the river 
by the groups of people who collected on its banks 
watching our passing steamer. Sometimes these would’ 
assemble under a grove of palms,.men, women, and 
children, then again we would pass some of them at 
work on the soil ‘recently left uncovered by the fall of 
the river. This was sown with beans in terraces a 
couple of feet wide. At one place a well castor-oiled 
lady, wearing pink and white bracelets on her wrists, 
was seen grabbing away among these plants. Besides 
bracelets, this Soudanese lady had a silver ring in her 
nostril and another in the upper part of one of her ears. 
Near Tomas, on the left bank, we noticed two white men ° 
bathing, who, our Reis told us, were the only persons of 
that colour ever born in the Soudan. From their white 
hair I presumed they were Albinos. All the women 

, wore their hair in very small plaits, and so saturated with’ 
castor oil that I could see the shine of it at a consider- 
able distance through my glass. 

The cabin of the steamer swarmed with rats. This 

“added very much to our other discomforts. The first- 


night, after ] had got comfortably settled and put out 
Eo 


- : . 
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the light, I heard them galloping about in squadrons 
overhead and forward of the cabin. Nevertheless, tired 
out, I fell comfortably asleep, but was soon aroused by 
a detachment of the vermin rattling the loose floor- 
boards in their sportive antics. The moment I lighted 
a match all became quiet, but looking round, I saw one 
of them, a good-sized fellow with a light grey breast, 
jump out from behind my dragoman, who was sleeping 
on the divan. When our eyes met, the creature doubled 
up his back, pricked up his ears, waved his tail, and, 
after a moment’s defiant stare, galloped off into the outer 
darkness. Next night, shortly after I had dozed off, 
another fellow deliberately began walking over my legs; 
waiting until he reached my knee, I gave him a hoist 
on to the floor. This secured quiet for the rest of that 
night, but as the enemy seemed inclined to ‘push home’ 
he had evidently to be met before he came to too close 
quarters. The captain being appealed to placed at our 
disposal a large old-fashioned wooden box trap, tempt- 
ingly baited. Although we caught no rats in it, it 
seemed to have had a wholesome deterrent effect on 
our nocturnal disturbers, for they henceforth abandoned 
our part of the ship. 

The river soon became alive with steamers and sail- 
boats. Some of the latter were bound to Wady-Halfa 
heavily laden with all kinds of stores for the expedition, 
while others were drifting empty back to Phile for 
another cargo. Between November 1 and 11 no fewer 
than fifty-six freight-boats under sail, and six steamers 
towing barges with troops and other freight, had been 
despatched up the river from Phila. : 

Some of the boats bound up under sail were easily 


assed by our steamer, but with others the ‘Fayim’ could | 
P ¥ y 
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scarcely hold her own. When the breeze freshened the 
sail-boats forged ahead, but when it slackened we caught 
them up again. At sunset, instead of mooring to the 
bank as the steamer did, they kept on for some time 
longer under their heavy press of canvas, as the breeze | 
was always strongest at that hour of the day. We got 
under way earlier than they did, and so in the long run 
we beat them in the race. : 

The north wind, which blows constantly for two- 
thirds of the year, and heavily during the months of 
November, December, and January, happened this sea- 
son to be abnormally fickle and weak. This seriously 
delayed the transport of both stores and troops between 
Assiout and Wady-Halfa. Had the coal supply been 
adequate, it would have to a large extent made up for 
this deficiency in wind power. In fact, so far as my 
observations went, and from data obtained at Wady- 
Halfa, I know that the supply was but a hand-to-mouth 
affair. The contractors excused this deficiency by 
stating that the consumption of coal far exceeded the 
original estimate on which they had tendered. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that its inadequate supply was 
one of the unfortunate causes which contributed to the 
delay of the advance of the expedition. As such Lord 
Wolseley includes it in a telegram of November 3 from 
Dongola, in which he says :— 

‘Owing to the breakdown of the steamer between 
Assiout and Wady-Halfa, to the coal difficulty, and to 
the scarcity of native labour, I do not expect to concen- 
trate the whole force about Ambukol until the end of 
the year.’ 

In several cases steamers, after having discharged 


their cargo, had to take one another in tow on their 
*. 
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return trip from Wady-Halfa to Assouan, in order to eke 
out the supply of coal on hand at the former place. 

We naturally now kept a look-out for crocodiles, as 
we had been told that hereabouts they were often to be 
secn, Below Assouan but few of these monsters are now 
seen, owing to the introduction.of steamers in that part 
of the river, At last we were rewarded by a sight of a 
‘monster basking in the sun on a long uncovered shoal 
near Toski. He lay quite out of the water, and was a 
tempting shot, though he was a few hundred yards dis- 
tant from us. Mr, ——, of the Commissariat, borrowed 
a rifle of Colonel Webber’s servant, and prepared to bag 
him. But just as he was about to fire our Irish doctor, 
who had been taking his ‘siesta’ down below, rushed up 
and excitedly exclaimed: ‘Oh, do stop a moment and 
let me sce him!’ That moment’s delay.saved the croco- 
dile’s skin, for just as my friend fired the reptile moved, 
startled probably either by a sight of the steamer or by 
the sound of her paddles, then he rolled into the water 
over the bank of the shoal, with a splash, and disap- 
peared. The bullet struck the spot which the monster 
had thus hurriedly vacated. 

Captain Sir W. Gordon Cumming shot one here- 
abouts on another shoal, and was fortunate enough to 
secure the carcase, the skin of which measured twelve 
feet nine inches. 

Opposite Korti I noticed another crocodile for seve- 
ral afternoons, basking himself on a long shoal. He 
was over twenty feet iong and was of a dark bronze- 
green colour. On my return from Ej-Gubat six weeks 
later, I looked, but the shoal had been so entirely occu- 
pied as a dockyard for the Nile boat fleet as to leave no 


room for crocodile-loafing. 
a 
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Below Ambukol I was told crocodiles were to be 
found, but, although I and my colleagues wished very 
much to pay them a visit, the pressure of important 
impending events prevented our doing so. 

At many of the villages on my way up the river 
from Sarras at which.I bivouacked for the night, I 
found the natives professed very little dread of these 
reptiles, although some of them told us that occasionally 
women when filling their water-jars had fallen victims 
to them. a 

At El-Gubat we were warned against crocodiles 
when bathing in the river by Khasm el-Mus and other 
officers of Gordon’s troops. The crowd of afternoon 
bathers on the shoal of silver sand above where the 
steamers were moored, however, took no notice of the 
warning. I thought it was an unnecessary precaution, 
until one afternoon I noticed part of the heads of several 
crocodiles peeping out of the water about fifty yards out 
in the stream. Although one or two cases were reported 
of accidents from them, I found upon enquiry that not 
a single case of their attacking our troops had occurred 
in their passage either up or down the Nile. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Stir at Wady-Halfa—Ethnological peculiarities of expedition—Camp —Its 
unhealthy position—Hospitals, diseases and mortality connected with 
ages of the troops—Personal camp discomforts—Cavalry detachments 
and their new steeds—Wolseley’s order about camels—Guards’ first 
mounted drill—Camels and their riders—Serious errors about these 
animals—Short supply and consequences—Second and third cataracts 
~ Obstacles to the expedition—Geological descriptions—Bab-el-Kebir 
portage and Egyptian troops-—Wolseley’s first impressions therefrom—— 
Gordon and rock-borers—His letters—Red Riverand Nile expeditions 
compared~Difficulty of latter. 


AS viewed from the steamer Wady-Halfa appeared to 
be a very busy place, for the shore was lined with 
freight-boats, from which a crowd of natives were’en- 
gaged in removing the precious cargo of stores they had 


brought up the river—such a motley, curious crowd they | 


seemed. Some were turbaned and others bareheaded, 


some were clad in light blue, others in black, or in a , 


dingy white, while a few wore not much of anything, 
Their faces varied also, for some were black as polished 
ebony, and the others of the various shades from that 
up to coffee-coloured. They swarmed up the sandbank 
near the river’s edge, carrying boxes and bags: to the 


commissariat depét and railway terminus, and as they - 


-went-to and fro they chattered and sometimes halted-to 
scold and be scolded by their head man armed with a 
courbash. 


The grouping together of various nationalities in the 
€ - dee 
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work of this expedition made it ethnologically the 
strangest the world had ever seen, for it comprised 
British ‘soldiers and sailors, mingled with Egyptian 
troops, natives of India, Soudanese, Kroomen, Canadians 
of several national origins, and including specimens of 
the American aborigines, mixed up with their counter- 
parts, the Bedouins of the desert. 

Piles of stores had accumulated on the bank and 
around the railway end, and were being hourly increased.’ 
“Some of the busy multitude were engaged in loading. 
them on trucks for despatch to Sarras, thence to be 
shipped by the whalers up the river. 

Above the freight-boats, and just beyond the railway 
end, were several dahabiychs moored to the shore. One 
of these was Coldnel Duncan’s head-quarters as station 
commandant. Above it was that of Sir Redvers Buller 
and his staff, above which, on the bank, was the camp of 

' Sir Evelyn Wood and his staff,‘over which floated his 
flag as sirdar of the Egyptian army. ; 

My first visit on landing was, as a matter of neces- * 
sity, to the dahabiyeh of Colonel] Duncan, in order to 
‘secure quarters for myself and camels, when he assigned 
me a place amongst the paymasters, and conveniently 
situated mear the telegraph office, and only a hundred 
yards from the railway starting-point. Beyond this 
was the camp, with its orderly rows of tents, pitched 
unfortunately, and, as the results testify, also most un- 
healthily. On the strip of-cultivated soil between the 
desert and the river it was ankle deep in dust, and~ 
when the wind blew strongly it raised this pulverised 
compound of Nile mud and of other more deletetious 
substances into clouds, which permeated everywhere, 
contafhinating even the very food of the troops. These 

. : * 
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were my convictions at the time, and they have been 
confirmed since by the printed reports of the senior 
medical officer at Wady-Halfa.' In these reports, I 
venture to say, too much stress is laid on the foul state 
of the camping ground in consequence of the Egyptian 
soldiers defecating all over the place, and too little, if 
anything, said of the unhealthy character of the ground 
itself. The remarks made about the camp at Assouan 
apply equally to the site of that at Wady-Halfa, Better 
would it have been to have, pitched it on the hard gravel 
soil of the desert and put up with the slightly greater 
distance which would thus have been placed between us 
and the Nile. 

“The hospitals were happily placed at the lower or 
north end of the camp and on the bank of the river ; and 
being to leeward, when the north wind blew, escaped 
much of the dust which troubled the camp itself. On 
the day of my arrival they contained 128 sick British 
soldiers, and the number daily increased until the 30th. 
of the month (November), when it reached 259. Enteric 
fever was the prevailing discase, and gf the 178 patients 
attacked by it and treated at Wady-Halfa no less than 
47 died. ‘Some of the cases-were, however, contracted 
elsewhere, and many of the deaths occurred amongst 
men transferred from other hospitals. Four times more 
men died during the expedition from this and other fatal 
diseases than by the bullets of the enemy, the numbers 
being—Died from disease, 557; from being killed in 
action or died subscquently from their wounds, 126, 
No fewer than 8,953 patients were admitted to the various 
hospitals during the expedition out of a total force of 
10,771, of which the febrile group contributed 2,514, in- 


1 Army Medical Department Report, vol. xxvi. (1884), p. 281, 
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cluding 760 cases of enteric, with 277 deaths, and 63 
invalided in consequence of its attacks. 

Unfortunately, the Nile expeditionary force was 
largely composed of men of those ages most liable 
everywhere to enteric fever, as tables in the Medical 
Report for 1884 abundantly show. ‘In one table of 528 
cases of enteric fever, 71°59 per cent. occurred between 
the ages of 20 and 24; whilst 115 cases, or 21°78 per cent., 
occurred in men between 25 and 29. In the latter 
instance 107, or 20°6 per cent. (of the 115), had served 
less than four years. It is therefore evident that for such 
an expedition, with older and more seasoned soldiers 
than those of which this one was composed, the death- 
rate would have been considerably less. . 

During my stay at Wady-Halfa deaths occurred 
almost daily. On three successive evenings, at’ sunset, 
as I sat in my tent, I heard those ominous-volleys which 
have from time immemorial accompanied the burial of 

. the British soldier. The burying-place was but three 
hundred yards from the hospital, and if it was sad 
enough for those in health four times that distance from 
it to héar these volleys over newly made graves, how — 
must they have affected the patients in them who were | 
suffering from the same disease to which these comrades 
of theirs had sficcumbed! Honoured as these funeral 
volleys may be, under the existing circumstances here 
they would have been ‘more honoured in the breach” 
than in the observance.’ So also thought Sir Evelyn 
Wood and Genera! Buller, who eventually put a stop to 
this part of the military burial service. 

Although my head-quarters were very conveniently 
situated so far as ‘the telegraph’ and the other depart- 
ments were concerned, they were uncomfortably near 
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the railway starting-point and the camp. At sunrise a 
crowd of natives employed by the commissariat and 
transport people would gather about my tent, squatting 
round in circles and keeping up a continuous chatter, 
Sometimes words would run high, and consequently rest 
was no longer possible. My man managed to get rid of 
those near enough to be ordered off, but this was only a 
partial relief. They moved off, but not beyond ear-shot, 
and then continued their chatter. 

No sooner was this disturbance allayed than it was 
followed by the snorting and puffing of the locomotives 
shunting railway trucks for the first train to Sarras 
One could have put up with that part of the operation, 
but then came the unpleasant volley of noises which 
accompanies the concussions between a string of the 
trucks when either started or stopped. 

Then ‘ réveillé’ at daybreak was not always regarded 
as so musical a performance as its poetical name might 
lead the uninitiated toexpect. Ifa single bugle had been 
sounded, one might have turned over and had another 
nap; but this was impracticable when half-a-dozen bugles 
from different quarters followed each other like echoes 
of the first. Then came the less musical call for ‘rations,’ 
and then ‘stables.’ 

There was nothing therefore for it under these cir- 
cumstances but to turn out and resolve that next night 
we should retire when the rest of the camp did. 

It afforded some amusement to the cavalry detach- 
ments of the camel corps to hear ‘stables’ sounded by 
the buglers of the Guards. Remarks were also made 
by some of them on the absurdity, as they deemed it, 
of taking infantry off their feet and making cavalry 
of them. An officer of the ‘Heavies’ said to me when 
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a detachment of the Guards had come up from Assouan 
to Wady-Halfa by land, ‘Well, what do you think! 
One of these Guards officers excused his detachment for 
being so long on its way by pointing to his camel’s sore 
back and asking me what could they do with animals 
like that? You know,’ he continued, sore backs among 
cavalry is almost an unpardonable sin, 

This ‘ esprit de corps’ of the cavalry detachments of 
the camel corps led them at first to conclude that they 
were to be employed as cavalry through the expedition, 
and that camels were in their case to take the place of 
horses. Lord Wolseley, however, put an end to these 
speculations by a general order at the time, pointing out 
that all the camels were only intended for transport 
purposes, and that, in the presence of the enemy, the 
riders were to dismount and fight on foot. | _ . 

The Guards camel corps was at the southernérid of 
the camp and only within a hundred yards of my quarters, 
Looking in their direction one morning, I saw them 
mounted on camels for the first time, and turned 
out to see how they would acquit themselves under 
such novel circumstances. As if on foot, first came the 
word of command, ‘Call your numbers, and the first 
time probably in the history of the British army was 
this obeyed by the Guards mounted. as they were now. 
The next order was ‘ Fours right!’ Like faithful soldiers, 
the men tried to obey the command, but the camels, 
unused to it, hindered such an ordinary manifestation of 
* discipline. Instead of fours right, it was two, three, 
five, and in one case six. The peremptoriness of the 
military command, with the confusion that ensued after 
it was given, provoked many a smile from officers and 
men, ending in many a half-suppressed ‘guffaw’ of 
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merriment. However, they soon got the fours all right, 
and as they rode past me I was requested by one of the 
officers to remember that this was but their first drill on 
camel back, and so I have, for who could forget the fun 
of such a scene? Things, however, improved later on, 
for the camel rapidly mastered the intricacies of British 
military drill. It seemed at length to understand the 
words of command, and especially the word ‘ Halt!’ or 
its bugle equivalent, for at its sound the camel would 
pull up suddenly, like any yeteran riding-school charger. 
They also learned to wheel fairly well, and to move in 
open column with such a regular pace that a body’ of 
‘camelry’ when in motion became a most interesting 
and imposing spectacle. 

The camels somehow or other always showed great 
dislike to kneeling when urged to do so. This led at 
first to scenes verging on the ridiculous. The signal to 
the animal used by their Arab masters was a gurgling, 
guttural sound, not possible to be represented by the 
letters of any language but a Semitic one. This sound 
had to be imitated by our men whenever the rider 
wanted either to dismount or to mount. The failure of 
this mode of transport; as will be noticed further on, 
was to a large extent owing to the gravest errors in 
working these useful animals, and not providing for the 
consequences that might be expected to follow. Speak- 
ing of the camel, ‘Ensor’ says that for short distances, 
when the state of the camels at the end of the journey, 
has not to be considered, it is possible to travel, on 
animals in good condition, at their normal_ pace for six- 
teen hours a day, and journeys of 250 miles have some- 
times. been made at this rate. After such a journey, 
however, the camels will require a rest of ten or twelve 
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days before being again fit for work ; and, moreover, 
many will have died on the road. 

On long journeys, when it is necessary to husband 
the strength of the camels and men, it is always best to 
work them eight hours. per day, and, if the wells are 
four or five hours apart, to allow them to rest for two or 
three days. Twelve miles a day, including stoppage at 
wells and other delays, is generally considered a fair 
rate of travelling ; whereas a rate beyond this will throw 
the camels out of health and fitness for long and con- 
tinuous work. 

General Gordon says that he considers the powers of, 
endurance of the camel as having been overrated, as 
it cannot travel more than ten days without being 
considerably distressed ; and that an average of six days’ 
travel may be expected from good camels. ? 

The requirements of a military expedition designed 
to reach a certain distant point within a given time 
placed ours in the first of these categories. The state 
of the camels employed in it, at the end of the journey, 
should have been taken into consideration, which on this 
occasion was overlooked. The loss of camels which 
must thus naturally be expected, should, in the present 
instance, have been foreseen and provided against. This 
was not done, and the consequences were most serious, 
as will be seen farther op. At Assouan I learned that 
the purchases of camels were ordered and then counter- 
manded by the chief of the staff in the most fitful manner. 
The same thing occurred while I was at Wady-Halfa, and 
I am told that in some cases the owners of camels from 
whom such purchases were made one day had to be 
compensated the next, or later, because the camels 


bought from them were left on their hands. I am not 
+ J 
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quite certain about the truth of this, but it comes on 
authority good enough to be recorded here. Any 
number of good camels could have been had not only 
in Lower Egypt, but at. Dongola, Abu Gus, Debbah, . 
- and elsewhere up the Nile. Instead of 7,000 camels, 
which is about all we had, how much better and safer it : 
would have been to have had, say, 10,000! “That they 
could have been fed above the cataracts cannot, I think, ° 
be doubted. — ; 

Another singular mistake was made by the staff at - 
Wady-Halfa with respect to camel-drivers. One day EF 
heard that 300 were to be despatched. to Dongola. 1. 
watched for them, but was told that they would not be 
sent now, for the expedition wold be over before they 
could reach their destination! How we suffered in 
January following from the blunder will subsequently ° 
appear. F 

The second and third cataracts, extending from 
Wady-Halfa to Hannek, interposed the first serious 
obstacle to the progress of the expedition, as they put an 
end to the continuous water transport of its stores. This 
interruption covered, according to the river itinerary 
supplied to the whalers, a distance of 172 miles. 

Between Wady-Halfa and Saye Island there were-no 
fewer than eight cataracts, or rather rapids, two of which 
were wholly impassable at low Nile and difficult at high 
Nile. Between that island and Hannek there was only 
one rapid, but it was seven-and-a-half miles long and 
impassable for large boats at low Nile. 

Upwards from Hannek, for about 225 miles, the river 
flows generally in a broad stream between banks of the 
very richest alluvial land in Egypt, and is navigable for 
large craft the entire distance, excepting at low Nile. 
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The following reference to the causes which produce 
the cataracts may not be uninteresting to the general 
reader, and will aid in illustrating the difficulty ‘en- 
countered in ascending them in the heavily laden boats 
of the expedition. 

The usual geological formation of the districts in 
which the cataracts of the Nile occur, and extending 
from Silsilis, below Assouan, to Khartoum, includes the 
Upper and Lower Nubian Sandstones. In certain 
localities these are traversed by. bands of volcanic rocks. 

The Nile makes its way evenly and easily through 
the soft sandstones, but is interrupted in its course when 
these harder igneous rocks cross its channel, as they do 
where the cataracts occur. 

As the river falls, the rapids thus farmed become 
in many places wild and desolate archipelagos, flanked 
by a series of rocky and precipitous cliffs, which there 
form its banks. In fact, from Hannek to Wady-Halfa, 
it may, without much inaccuracy, be described as a 
mighty mountain torrent, strewn with rocks and seeth- 
ing with whirlpools and rushing currents. The general 
sombre and gloomy appearance of this Batn-el-Hagar, 
or ‘ Belly of stone,’ as it is colloquially called, is such as 
to give one the idea of utter desolation. This is en- 
hanced by the colour of the rocks laid bare in the bed 
of the stream. These were usually jet black, and so 
polished by the action of the water as to look as if they 
had been black-leaded. For the most part also the only 

-verdure visible was here and there a few dwarf acacia 
or mimosa trees, or tufts of coarse grass. In some 
places, as will be noticed farther on, nature strives to 
hide the prevailing desolateness by fringes of palms 
along the banks, as she sets the oases in the sandy 
F 5 
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desert. The only sound breaking the dreary silence 
was the ceaseless roar of rushing waters, or the harsh 
occasional cry of a dusky, ill-omened-looking bird. 

The first of these rapids with which the expedition 
had to contend were those forming the second cataract. 
These began a few miles above Wady-Halfa, and ex- 
tended twelve or thirteen miles up the river, in a 
succession of broken water, caused by numerous palm- 
fringed islets and black slippery rocks, with which the 
Nile is here thickly studded. The larger rocks were 
in mid-channel, and as the water flowed past them 
they formed whirlpools, eddies, and rapid currents. In 
some places—specially in the second cataract —these 
rocks exhibited when broken a compact grain with 
lamine of mica irregularly interspersed, and were 
generally greenish in colour inside. Under the black 
polish was a layer of red oxide—which fancy might 
look upon as the rich tint of a Northern Nubian’s 
skin. hy © 

One of the greatest obstacles to the passage of this 
cataract was the Bab-el-Kebir, or ‘ Big gate.’ This gate, 
or, properly, rocky channel between a large basin above 
and a smaller one below, was about 300 feet long by 
70 wide, and had sufficient water in it, six weeks before 
I saw it, to float such large steamers as the ‘ Nassif-el- 
Kheir’ and ‘Ghiza.’ It had now, however, dwindled 
down to a stream so shallow that it would not have 
floated a biscuit-box, and so narrow that I could stand 
astraddle over it. ; 

Lord Wolseley saw it at its best on October 25, 
and telegraphed to London that he had witnessed 
Colonel Butler and Commander Hammill, R.N., tracking 
up the first four whalers, and that ‘it was the only serious 
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difficulty we know of on the Nile’? At present, as no 

boats could be tracked through it, or through any of the 

adjacent channels, a portage had to be established here. 

It was originally 2,480 yards long, but when I visited 
. it, on November 23, owing to the great fall of the river 
’ it had to be extended nearly two hundred yards. 

I then ascertained from Colonel Smith, in command 
of the Egyptian battalion, sent to work this portage, 
that in twenty-three days 409 whalers had been taken 
over it. On that day ten boats had been taken across 
in two hours and a half. 

The systematic manner in which the work was done 
was very remarkable. I saw boat No. 505 undergoing 
the: process when I arrived. The soldiers received it 
on the shore at the lower end of the portage and emptied 
‘it of its tackle, oars, masts, and sails, which were loaded 
on mules and donkeys. Thus denuded, it was drawn 
up the bank to the level above, turned bottom upwards, 
and two masts placed underneath it at each end. By 
these the boat, weighing 1,100 lbs., was lifted and borne 
rapidly to the upper end of the portage by eleven relays 
of the Egyptian soldiers, each relay comprising thirty 
men. It was then lowered, turned right side up, and, 
with the tackle replaced, was slidden down the bank 
into the stream, without a scratch or bruise, and then 
taken four miles up the river to Gemai, ready for its 
journey up the Nile. 

These Egyptian soldiers were not allowed to take 
part in the fighting operations of the expedition, but 
here they were cheerfully and effectively aiding those 
who were to be thus privileged. In such a climate neither 
our soldiers nor sailors could have long carried on the 


1 Blue Book, Egypt, No. 1, 1885, p. 30. 
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work they were doing at this portage without suffering 
under it. Useful also as were the Dongolese labourers, 
yet from want of discipline they could not be relied 
upon. Although the work in which the latter were 
employed was less continuous and less arduous than 
was that on this portage, they declared it to be beyond 
their strength, and deserted in large numbers. 

In the rocks at the bottom of the channel a great 
hole had been drilled for blasting, and evidently some 
attempt had thus been made to widen and deepen 
it. This, I heard, had been the work of Sir Samuel 
Baker—but I am not certain of this. It is interesting 
here to notice that in one of his letters General Gordon, 
writing to the late Mr. Jansen in February 1877, asks 
him not to forget the ‘rock-borers, for they ‘might 
remedy, even if they did not cure, the falls and rapids.’ 
The blasting here may have been done by them, for its 
object was to widen the passage as well as deepen it. 

Some sanguine people at home seem also to have 
entertained this idea, and a quantity of gun-cotton was 
sent out by the authorities to be used on the rocks on 
the cataracts, so as to clear a channel for the whalers. 
Anyone who had had a right conception of these 
cataracts would never have dreamed of such an ex- 
pedient, for it would have taken many months to 
accomplish any useful work of that nature. 

In fact but very little was known of the second and 
third cataracts, and less of the others all the way up to 
Berber. The information afforded by the very useful 
map supplied by the Intelligence Department merely 
indicated that here, there, or elsewhere, rapids, rocks, 
and swift currents would be encountered, but the changes 
in these, at different stages of water in the river, were 
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only summarily mentioned. It -was, therefore, to a cer- 
tain extent misleading, and conducive to optimist views 
as to the progress of the whalers. General Gordon, at 
the time his letters were written, also seems to have had 
but little information about the cataracts, and when he 
speaks of them it is evidently as they are at high Nile, 
Hence his anxiety to have a line of steamers on the 
open reaches of the Nile between Wady-Halfa and 
Berber, in order to afford facilities for the examination 
of the river? It will be noticed, however, that while ke 
speaks of tramways drawn by steel wire along the 
cataracts, he still clings to the hope of being eventually 
able to complete his projected railway. The stress he 
lays on the latter seems to indicate his want of absolute 
faith in the success of any engineering efforts to improve 
satisfactorily the navigation through the cataracts by 
any mechanical or engineering expedients whatsoever, 

Space prevents an extended comparison between the 
difficulties encountered by the Red River expedition 
and that of the Nile. A perusal, however, of the de- 
scriptions of the former, published at the time,‘ and of 
Major Dixon’s journal in the Appendix, will force the 
admission that in the difficulties it had to overcome 
the latter was the greater feat of the two. 

In the former case, for example, there were long 
stretches of unbroken and slack water, or favourable 
strong currents. However difficult were its portages, 
they did not involve very serious delays. The Canadian 
waters, also unlike those of the muddy Nile, were so 
clear that dangerous rocks and shoals could always be 


* See Appendix C, Gordon’s letter, Nov. 17, 1877. 
* See Blackwood’s Magazine, January 1871, and a lecture by the late 
Capt. Huyshe in the Journal of the United Service, vol. xv., No. 62. = 
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seen soon enough to be avoided. While the Red River 
expedition traversed 200 miles in ten days, Major Dixon 
and his company of Royal Irish were twenty-eight days 
between Sarras and Abu-Falmeh, a distance of 172 
miles. The Red River expedition, it must also be re- 
membered, enjoyed the great advantage of having the 
constant and able supervision all along its route of its 
able commander. As General Lindsay, then command- 
ing the troops in Canada, said in his final despatch about 
iti— : 

“The mainspring of the whole movement was the 
commander, Colonel Wolseley, who has shown great 
“professional ability. He has the faculty of organisation 
and resource in difficulty.” 

From what I learned personally in passing up the 
Nile, and on good authority from others, I have no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion that, could Lord 
Wolseley have been in three places at the same time in 
the line of advance from Assouan upwards in November, 
matters might have turned out more advantageously 
for the expedition. But it lacked at different points 
along its line on critical occasions the decision and 
skill of that master mind which had the art of filling 
the men under his command with the same spirit 
that actuated himself, and which made him perfectly 
at home in all circumstances, however trying and unex- 
pected. In an article in ‘Blackwood’ on the Red River 
expedition, he writes: ‘We treated our men not as 
machines, but as reasonable beings, having all feelings 
in common with ourselves ; and they responded to our 
appeals as British soldiers ever will when under men in 
whom they have unbounded confidence.’ 

_ But here I must guard myself against the suspicion 
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of sympathy with the unjustifiable views expressed by 
a colleague in one of our magazines, as to the causes 
which contributed during the progress of the expedition 
to its eventual failure. 

In making the above observation falative to the dif- 
ference between the ‘model expedition and that of the 
Nile—so far as superintendence was concerned, I had in 
my mind not officers who had reported against the river 
route, but some of those who were most enthusiastically 
in favour of it. These officers found the work they had 
entered upon so enthusiastically more difficult than they 
had anticipated. There is no use now referring to this 
matter in detail. Every wheel moved—but sometimes 
the wrong way, and so we lost precious time. Give 
men time and they may accomplish great things. The 
late date at which the expedition was started must 
therefore be taken into account as covering whatever 
faults may have occurred in its execution. Only think 
of a line of communications extending inland 1,500 
miles from the sea! What was it then, after all, but a 
forlorn hope heroically undertaken by its able chief, 
and, despite the physical and all the other drawbacks, 
nearly successful ? 
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Connections of Wady-Halfa—Railway and Soudan question—Gordon’s 
plans for opening river to Khartoum—Completion of road beyond 
Sarras countermanded—Probable reasons —Gordon’s letter, Nov. 4— 

* Brronenus interpretation of by headquarter staff at Halfa—Wolseley’s 
~hurtied visit to Halfa—Must fight to release Gordon—Boat plan sub- 
stantially adhered: to—Position of troops and stores when Gordon’s 
etter, was received—Ataflable native craft above Hannek and camel 
supply at Debbeh—Facilities for sending advance column to Khartoum 
_ —British Government and Wolseley’s July appeal—Gemai and whalers 
—19th Hussars— Marines at Halfa-- Rose Cottage and rigged out in 
spurs—Shortaess of camel supply—Forces all on the move —Last night 
at Halfa, and Royal Irish. , 


THE railway here, which played so important a part in 
the advance of-the expedition, formed part of a line 
projected in 1865 from Assouan to Khartoum. 

It was. begun in 1873, after survey by Mr. Fowler, 
but suspended in 1877 from financial reasons, after fifty- 
five miles of permanent way south of Wady-Halfa had 
been completed, on thirty-three miles of which rails were 
then laid. 

General Gordon was well aware of the fact, that 
not the least of the causes which have led to the disorders 
in the Soudan has been that Egyptian policy which 
aimed at forcing its trade down the Nile, instead of 
allowing it to find its natural outlet at Suakim. 

Although these were doubtless General Gordon’s 
views about a Soudan railway, he also proposed to 
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utilise the Nile when navigable for small steamers, and 
‘to lay tramways along the intervening spaces where its 
navigation was interrupted by the cataracts, as stated 
in his characteristic letters to the late Mr. Jansen, pub- 
lished, by the kind permission of his sisters, in our 
Appendix.! . , 

The impression produced upon the writer by the 
undeveloped agricultural resources of Dongola and the _ 
wretched administration of its affairs was that even a 
better mode of communication,with it than that proposed 
by General Gordon was most desirable, in the form of a 

’ railway, if not all the way from Wady-Halfa to i oe 
or at any rate to Hannek. ; 

But all this apart, so far 4s the"éxpedition was con- 
cerned, the thirty-three miles of completed railway from 
Wady-Halfa to Sarras was of immense value as i 
means of sending both stores and men past a great 
portion of the second cataract. Before leaving London 
it was announced that a detachment of Egyptian troops 
had been sent here to lay the rails on-the completed 
permanent way for a distance of twenty miles beyond 
Sarras, and thaf this work would be completed in six 
weeks, or by the beginning of November. Had this 
work been accomplished, it would have saved at least 
a fortnight’s time in the advance of the expedition, 
for it would have enabled both stores and many of 
the whalers to be passed quickly beyond the Semneh 
and Ambigol cataracts. Although Lord Wolseley must 
have known these advantages that would thus have been 
gained, it was stated, upon authority which warrants 
its repetition here, that on his arrival at Wady-Halfa in 


1 See Appendix B, 
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October he stopped the work of this extension, giving 
as his reason thdt the expedition was not of such im- 
portance as to require the construction of a railway. 
But as it might be needed later on, he ordered that 
everyone should ‘stand by’ and be ready to continue 
the work, and that in three weeks’ time he would 
decide what should be done. When the three weeks 
had expired, it was reported that instructions had been 
given to construct a branch up the Wady-Attireh to the 
Nile, thus avoiding the Semneh cataract. At any rate, 
the Egyptian soldiers employed in laying the rails were 
taken off the work, and employed, with others of them, 
in the portage of the whalers, at the Big-gate of the 
second cataract and as garrisons at the stations up the 
Nile, 

This indecision puzzled me at the time, and, al- 
though I have pushed my enquiries for information on 
the subject in every direction, I have only been able to 
extract evasive answers from those best qualified to 
speak on the subject. The internal evidence supplied 
by Lord Wolseley’s published instructions and some 
of his own despatches leads, however, to the con- 
clusion that his movements were largely restrained by 
her Majesty’s Government, either from economical con- 
siderations, or in order to keep them within the hard- 
and-fast lines of their Soudan policy. 

Another view taken of the abandonment of this com- 
menced railway extension project was as follows :— 
Lord Wolseley, from the facility with which a few 
whalers were drawn up the Bab-el-Kebir, evidently 
underrating the difficulties of the cataracts, came to the 
conclusion that he could do without-that extension. 
It was, therefore, assumed that he placed his whole 
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reliance on whaler transport. Of the two views the 
former one-appears to be the more credible. At any rate, 
if the extension of the railway had been completed the 
facilities for quick transport would, no doubt, have been 
welcomed, when General Gordon’s letter of November 4 
was received on the 14th of that month. In this he 
said, as will be remembered, that he could hold out 
for forty days— but that after that it would be difficult. 
The head-quarters staff were very reticent at first about 
Gordon’s critical position, and, seemed inclined to think 
that if General Gordon could hold out for six weeks 
he could do so for six months. Lord Wolseley did not. 
seem, however, to take this optimist view of the case, for 
immediately on receipt of this letter he came rapidly 
down the river from Dongola to Wady-Halfa, arriving 
there at midnight on the 17th. Spending the next 
day in consultation with Generals. Buller and Sir Evelyn 
Wood, he returned in the evening to Dongola as rapidly 
as he had come down from it. 

From a subsequent conversation with General Sir 
Redvers Buller I gathered that some uncertainty hung 
over the future of the expedition, for that no decision 
had as“yet been arrived at with respect to an advance 
beyond the former place. Referring to Lord Wolseley’s 
published despatch of November 22, 1884, a confirmation 
of this will be found. Lord Hartington had asked him 
how the information in Gordon’s letter of November 4 
affected his plans, and in reply he telegraphed as 
follows :— ; 

‘News from Gordon makes no change in my plans, 
but it seems to indicate the almost impossibility of his 
relief without fighting.’ Her Majesty’s Government up 
till the middle of September, as already noticed, had not 
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decided to send any portion of the force under his com- 
mand beyond Dongola. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to suppose that now they gave Lord Wolseley authority 
todoso. Hitherto their vain hope was that the very report 
of a British force coming up the Nile would frighten the 
Mahdi. General Gordon’s news of November 4 was a 
contradiction of this; and when Lord Wolseley learned 
that 20,000 Arabs were round Khartoum, with a warrior’s 
instinct he tells them it is almost impossible to relieve 
Gordon without fighting. , 

The extremities of Gordon’s position could not now 
be denied or gainsaid ; and at this eleventh hour, when 
their indecision had made the expedition for his relief 
not much more than a forlorn hope, no doubt they felt 
compelled to give its gallant commander fuller liberty 
of action. 

The original small boat plan of the expedition was 
most tenaciously adhered to, even in face of the emergency 
which had now evidently arisen. This may be fairly 
traced to the overweening confidence in General Gordon 
himself, and his ability to hold out until the expedition 
could reach him. When discussing the matter with one 
of the head-quarters staff I was told that ‘if Gordon 
says he can hold out for six weeks, he can do so for six 
months.’ My interpretation of the word ‘difficult’ was, 
however, ‘desperate.’ They seemed also to have entirely 
ignored General Gordon’s letter of July, in which he 
distinctly stated he could hold out four months—that 
is, to November 13. 

They also knew at Dongola and London that 

’ Gordon, in his dire extremity, when he found that his 
personal appeals for aid had remained unanswered, 
had sent Colonel Stewart to repeat them. And now 
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that his messenger had perished on the way, what then 
would become of Gordon himself if we could not 
speedily rescue him ? 

In the last week in November the military authorities 
practically admitted the difficulties which had arisen to 
retard, the upward movement of tréops and stores by 
the boats, by not only reducing the number of men in 
each whaler from twelve to nine, but by ordering that 
nine boats were in future to carry the cargoes of stores 
heretofore assigned to seven of them. Then I was 
also informed that as soon as the necessary sidings 
were completed, the seven miles of hitherto unused 
railway extension beyond Sarras was to be utilised 
for the transport of stores to Ambigol, camels being 
employed between it and the railway terminus. 

The following synopsis of the actual position and” 
prospects of the force at the moment shows what might 
possibly have been done to reach Khartoum earlier than 
we did. 

Only 130 tons of Nile boats’ or whalers’ stores had 
yet to come up to Wady-Halfa, and a large quantity 
of commissariat supplics had been sent up the river in 
various ways to Dal, Hannek, and Dongola. The whole 
expeditionary force could now be moved forward. The 
Black Watch had sailed up in the whalers from Assouan 
in nine days. This was encouraging, but on the other 
hand the Staffordshire regiment, which left Gemai on 
the 6th of the month, were only now making their 
way through the cataract of Tanjur, that is, had accom- 
plished somewhere about forty-four miles in about a 
fortnight. As the other regiments of the expedition 
were so long a way behind the Staffordshire, no advance 
beyond Dongola was expected until the end of Decem- 
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ber.’ The Royal Sussex regiment and a large detach- 
ment of the Mounted Infantry were already there. On 
the 13th three sections of the Guards camel corps had 
left Wady-Halfa for Dongola, and on the 21st four 
more had started for the same destination. Up till 
the 22nd of the month about 1,500 infantry and cavalry 
[19th Hussars] had gone up the river. Of the Guards 
camel regiment, the Royal Marines were still at Wady- 
Halfa waiting for camels, and also six sections, or 306 
rank and file of the Heavy Camel regiment, and on the 
2rst 146 rank and file of the Light Camel regiment 
had arrived. There were thus 2,571 rank and file 
between Wady-Halfa and Dongola, on December 1.- 
The three first sections of the Guards camel corps 
arrived at, Dongola on November 27, and ‘were sent 
on to join the Mounted Infantry at Handak, where 
General Stewart then was. 

If my information. is correct, there had now Gee 
accumulated at Hannek rations for at least 1,000 
men for forty-two days. There was also on Novem- 
ber 28 so large a quantity of supplies at Debbeh that 
‘Lord Wolseley despatched thither 200 men of the 
Royal Sussex to protect them. Colonel Kitchener had 
telegraphed in August that several thousand baggage 
camels could be obtained there at the same prices as 
at Korosko. He had also reported from Dongola that 
native craft ‘capable of transporting 4,000 men were 
avai'able on that reach of the Nile. In view of these 
facilities for pushing on to Khartoum a force in advance 
of the main body of the expedition, it is difficult to un- 
derstand why this was not done. Had Lord Wolseley 
deemed such a movement practicable, no doubt he would 
have risked it, as he already had his military reputation 
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in undertaking the command of the expedition to rescue ” 
friend Charley Gordon. The whole incident, however, 
tells with thrilling force against the Government, who 
did not promptly. accept the proposition in July, by 
which he proposed to get a a force me to Dongola by the 
middle of October. 

Next to Wady-Halfa in 5 tien portance: so far as the 
whalers were concernéd, came Gemai, sixteen miles up 
the river, pleasantly situated at the head of the second 
cataract. As the bank of the river here rose cliff-like 
about thirty feet from the rivér's edge, facility of access 
to'the shore was secured by flights of steps cut in the 
compact alluvium of which it was formed. Its top was 
beautified by a grove of dom palms. Between them 
and the railway line—about 150 yards distant—was a 
level space occupied by the commissariat depét and the ; 
camp of detachments of troops stationed here for the 
protection of the place. 

Coming from the train, the first object that attracted 
one’s attention was the tops of a forest of masts rising 
above the bank. Looking down from its edge, there 
lay along the shore scores of her Majesty’s Nile boat 
fleet, ready waiting for their crews to proceed up the , 
river to Dongola, Korti, and perhaps to Berber and 
Khartoum. At the lower end a number of boats were 
drawn up on the beach to have the damage they had 
received coming up the cataract repaired. .This dock- 
yard had been for some time under the special charge 
of the Royal Engineers. They were, however, outdone 
by some of my fellow-countrymen—the Canadians—as 
Colonel Grove, the commandant of the station, informed 
me. 

Several boats condemned by the Engineers were 
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shown to one of their number, who undertook to repair 
them, and with the aid of a few of his steady comrades 
had them afloat in a few hours. This poor fellow, 
named aaa subReqneaty fell a victim to enteric. 
fever, . 

The whalers, 6n their arrival at Wady-Halfa, were 
taken up to the foot of the second cataract by’ the 
sailors of the so-called Naval Brigade — sometimes under 
sail, but generally towed up by a steam-launch. They 
were drawn up the cataract and carried over the portage , 
at the Big-gate, as already described, by the Egyptian 
troops. Some assistance was afforded. in this work 
below the gate by the sailors ‘and Canadians, but 
General Sir Evelyn Wood told me that the former had 
shown the most aptnéss for’ such work. I had often 
remarked the ability manifested by young officers for, 
such work, the philosophy of which had not been taught 
at any military college, so far as I know. Here Lieu- 
tenant Peel did excellent service, and it was rather : 
amusing to see a cavalry officer working these small 
boats up this torrent-bed. 

Early on the morning of November 18 the head- - 
quarters of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry left 
Wady-Halfa for Gemai, there to embark in whalers for 
Dongola. : oa 

Going out by a later train; I arrived just in-time to 
see the last half-dozen boats started on their journey up 
the river. This is how it was done, and what happened. 
As each boat received its complement of. men, and all 
were seated with oars out ready, a sailor pushed the 
craft stern first into the stream with a boat-hook. Then 
ensued an amusing scene. “Many of the crew seemed 
never to have had an oar in their hands before, and it 
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required some shouting ere ‘they were got fairly under 
way. Some would insist on pulling when they were 
told to back water, and vice versd. However awkward 
‘many such boats’ crews were in starting, I noticed 
. further up the river that they had even learned to 
. feather their oars, © 

On November 18 a squadron of the roth Hussars, 
‘under the command of Major and Colonel French, left 
Wady-Halfa for Dongola, after being inspected by 
General Wood. Dressed in grey they would hardly 
have been recognised as British Hussars ; ; but, neverthe- 

"Jess, they presented a very soldierly appearance, and 
seemed in capital spirits, The horses they bestrode 
_ looked at first sight too small for their riders, and hardly 
strong enough to carry the eighteen-stone weight of , 
«man and -kit. They were, however, hardy, compact 
animals, and did their work better than our larger 
English horses could have done. My own horse was 
of the same breed, and even after a double march 
across the desert, on my return to Korti he finished 
up with a canter of over a mile and a half across the 
plain between the camp and the edge of the desert, 

and apparently as fresh as when he had left it six weeks 
previously. 

On the previous Sunday morning.I had seen the 
troop paraded on bare backs before going down to the 
river to water, and amusing were the criticisms made by 
the men about the size and qualities of their ‘steeds. 
One stalwart Hussar laughingly said, ‘I believe I could 
put my legs round my fellow !’ and so he did. 

They were ordered to proceed to Dongola by the 
tiver route on account of watering their horses, and its 
245 miles was ordered to be covered in sixteen marches. 

Ge 
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The extra luggage and rations of the detachments-were 
carried on camels, 

It is but faint praise to say that no force of the ex- | 
pedition did more useful service than the. 19th Hussars. 
From their much loved and honoured Colonel Barrow, 

_ now, alas! lost to the service of his country, down to 
the humblest trooper, the regiment manifested on all 
occasions the greatest efficiency. They were British 
cavalry in their right place—on horseback—and as 
such acquitted themselves as. British cavalry ever has 
done. 

No part of the expeditionary force made them- 
selves more comfortable under existing circumstances at 
Wady-Halfa than did the detachment of Royal Marines 
forming part of the Guards’ camel regiment. When 
they landed here on the 2oth and 2ist from the barge 
on which they came up from Assouan, what with their 
pipeclayed sun helmets and their polished boots, they 
looked as trim as when I saw them inspected by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty at the Egyptian capital. 
Much of this trimness must of course be referred to the 
strict, if not rigid, discipline maintained by the officers. 
It was, however, also largely due to the habit of theirs of 
being quite at home when most abroad, as they certainly 
were on this occasion. 

When under canvas on this dusty plain the same 
order and regularity was observed. During one of my 
daily strolls through the camp I noticed a tent labelled 
* Rose Cottage.” The whole surroundings were so foreign 
to a flower garden as to make the designation suggestive 
of something quite out of the common so far as its oceu- 
pants were concerned. It suggested a poetical ten- 
dency, and such, in fact, I found was the case. One 
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of the Marines, Sergeant Eagle, was a poet! He had 
. written some verses on the present position of this de- 
tachment of Marines in the camel corps, of which his 
comrades seemed very proud. Falling in with their 
humour, I accepted -an invitation for sunset to hear it 
sung. Seated round the tent, accompanied by a banjo, 
they sang the song of which I here give the first verse 
and chorus :—~ 


When years ago I listed, lads, 
To serve our gracious Queen, 

The sergeant made me understand 
I was a Royal Marine. 

He said sometimes they served in ships, 
And sometimes served on shore, 

But never said I should wear spurs 
And be in the camel corps. 


I've réde in a ship, I’ve rode in a boat, 
I’ve réde in a railway train, 

I’ve réde in a coach, and P’ve rode a‘moke, 
And hope to ride one again ; 

But I’m riding now an animal 
A Marine never rode before, 

Rigg’d up in spurs and pantaloons 
As one of the camel corps. 


The allusion to spurs was specially emphasised, as 
this part of their equipment excited peculiar interest 
among the men. ‘Surely,’ I asked, ‘ you have not been 
supplied with spurs for camel-riding ?’ ‘Yes, indeed, 
sir, we have,’ was the answer ; ‘we were served out with 
them at Cairo, and wore them when Lord Northbrook 
reviewed us.’ The spurs found their way back to the 
Ordnance Department at Wady-Halfa, but the men 
carried away with them the kind words of Lord North- 
brook on that occasion, and his hearty recognition of 
their deeds and sufferings at Kassassin and Suakim, 
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whence the detachment had been brought to join this 
expedition. 

My last evening at Wady-Halfa, December 1, was 
spent in a stroll along the bank of the river in the beau- 
tiful moonlight. The Royal West Kent had come up in 
a steamer during the day, and its band was discoursing 
sweet music. The first battalion of the Royal Irish 
regiment had also arrived, and were welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the forces being assembled there 
for the expedition. 

Meeting three of its non-commissioned officers, I 
entered into conversation with them about the work 
which lay before them. During the day they had ‘evi- 
dently watched with interest the ferrying over from the 
left bank of a detachment of the camel corps which had 
ridden up from Assouan on their new steeds, for the 
awkward manner in which this detachment handled 
their camels was severely criticised. ‘ Sure, sir,’ said one 
of them, ‘they took the loads off the beasts and had to 
reload them when they got over—a thing we never did 
when crossing several rivers in India with camels heavily 
laden, nor in our campaign in Afghanistan.’ They were 
bronzed, clad in karki, used to camels or anything, and 
impatient to get to the front. If a dash across the 
Bayuda desert should become necessary, they were cer- 
tainly the kind of troops fitted for such an expedition. 
With some surprise I therefore learned subsequently that 
the Royal Irish had been ordered to proceed up the Nile 
in the whalers; but it was no surprise to hear also that 
its colonel had uttered this protest against the order : 
‘Do they think I am the colonel of a lot of sailors ? 
My men are soldiers, and why don’t they Jet me there- 
fore march them up?’ And he could have kept his 
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word, for he marched his men from Korti to Metammeh 
in the February following, 176 miles, in eleven days, 
But the order to come up to Korti by the whalers was, 
of course, imperative ; but,as might have been expected, 
this regiment made the best time up the river, and landed 
their stores with less loss and in better condition than 
did any other of the boat corps. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


\ 


Departure of Marines and Artillery, &c., for Korti—Off to Gemai—Bivouac 
with Canadian contingent, and their indignant denial of statements 
about them in a London paper—Cheap military correspondents as 
sources of information—Sarras, Marines at tea in the desert—Dust 
storm—Departure for Ambigol—At head of column—Afternoon tea 
with Lieut. Vidal—-Railway permanent way—Moonlight march— 
Optical illusions—Rock-cutting—Sleepy officers and roar of cataracts 
~-March on of the Marines and Artillery—Fun with the camels— Rest 
over Sabbath—Cataract of Ambigol—Difficulties of passage—Wrecked 
whalers and their construction — Hospital — Colonel Burnaby and 
his new appointment— Unfortunate selections. 


EARLY on the morning of December 2 the Marines, 
‘under the command of Major Poe, and Major Hunter 
with a battery, 1 Battalion, Southern Division of Artil- 
lery, and a detachment of Hussar regiments, forming 
part of the Light Camel Regiment, under Colonel 
McCalmont, left Sarras shortly after sunrise for Gemai, 
en route for the front. Glad to move on, I started 
my men, horse and camels, laden with stores and what 
little baggage I carried, after them, following myself 
three hours later by train, and reaching our common 
destination an hour earlicr than the troops. 

My men bivouacked under a clump of palms on the 
bank of the river just below the Marines, and near the 
camp of the Canadians. Thanks to the kind hospi-’ 
tality of their officers, and a shake-down in Dr. Neilson’s 
tent, this first night of my march to the front was spent 
under the most favourable circumstances. 
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The Abbé Bouchard, Chaplain to the Voyageurs, 
was, like his race, an intelligent French Canadian. 
He had been a missionary at Khartoum, and he en- 
livened our conversation with information as to the 
condition of things in a part of the Soudan upon which 
our attention was now so earnestly fixed. Colonel 
Kennedy, as well as the doctor and the other officers of 
the Voyageurs, expressed their strong indignation at 
certain statements which had appeared in a London 
paper about them, in a letter from its correspondent at 
Gemai, dated the day before their arrival there. 

His statement was that the Canadians, when coming 
up the river, were armed with either a bottle of rum or 
a revolver, or both. He also charged them with dis- 
orderly conduct. When taken to task for these state- 
ments by the late Colonel Kenpedy and Dr. Neilson, 
his only excuse was that ‘he had heard so,’ and yet 
upon mere hearsay evidence this gentleman wrote to an 
influential London journal that which was utterly un- 
true respecting a body of men who had come from 

_ their distant western home to serve the Queen and 
country on the Nile. I was assured .by those officers 
that the eight or ten revolvers possessed by the 360 
Canadian Voyageurs when they landed at Alexandria 
were soon afterwards taken from them, and that with 
few exceptions the men were teetotalers. I am sorry to 
say that this military corresporident was of a class too © 
often employed by British journals—on the score of 
economy rather than that of efficiency. 

These men, from their tone and bearing, ‘whenever 
I came in contact with them led me to conclude that 
they not only, imagined they could excel all others 
in writing for the papers, but that they could them- 
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selvés run thé ‘expeditionary machine’ better even 
than the commander-in-chief himself. 

Next morning the column marched from Gemai, six- - 
-teen miles distant, at seven o’clock, and shortly after I 
started my caravan, following myself by the train which 
passed there at 10 A.M. a 

The Light Camelry detachment made the journey in 
five hours and a half, but the Marines and Artillery did 
not put in an appearance until two hours later, having 
lost their way in the desert. This js quite easily done, 
for the road, or rather track, leading for the most part 
along the railway, diverges from it in several places in 
order to round the rocky hills. It was on one of these 
occasions that the Marines went an hour astray, and 
consumed another hour straying back again. 

The column as it marched past the Sarras railway 
station, where I was waiting for it, presented a novel 
and interesting sight. First came Colonel McCalmont 
(Baby McCalmont, as he was called) and his detach- 
ment of the Light Camel Regiment. Then followed the, 
battery of seven-pounder screw-guns, with wheels on 
one camel and gun on another, followed by the ammu- 
nition on others, and rendered rather picturesque by 
its gaily turbaned Aden camel-drivers. 

The gallant Marines, with their spiked helmets, 
brought up the rear, and with them came my ‘caravan,’ 
‘For convenience, I bivouacked a short distance from / 
the station, and near a detachment of an Egyptian 
mounted battery, now, however, on transport duty, and 
bound to Kaibar with stores. As for myself, I enjoyed 
the hospitality of the commissariat, who kindly lodged 
me in one of their vacant tents. It was fortunate that 
Thad thus secured shelter, for at 9 P.M. we had a gale 
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of wind which made matters very uncomfortable. The 
surface of the cultivated soil around the camp, owing to 
its dryness, was ankle deep in’ dust, and across the river, 
the direction from which the wind blew, were the yellow 
sands of the desert. Consequently, when the wind rose thé ° 
air became charged with both kinds of these particles, 
carrying them everywhere. ‘The officers and men, shel- 
tered only under ‘tentes d’abri,’ spent a wretched night 
and presented a pitiable sight in the morning. Although 
subsequently, throughout the expedition, our force often 
suffered from this infliction, common to: the region, no 
one ever seemed to get used to it. I was glad to meet 
here Captain —— of the , who had been my fellow- 
traveller from Cairo to Assouan, and who was now ‘ 
bound for Dal to join his regiment, then on its way up 
the river in the ‘whalers,’ So we arranged to travel 
together thus far. Even though prepared to brave 
the excessive heat of a December day, we could not 
get off before 2.30 P.M. on account of the guide pro- 
mised to him by the Transport Department not having 
earlier put in an appearance. Only two of these valu- 
able persons were available, and Colonel McCalmont had 
secured the other for his detachment. The Marines 
and Artillery, being left without one, agreed to, march 
when we did, although they had arranged to do so an 
hour and a half later. : 
Personally I was independent of a guide, for one of 
my men said he had worked on the railway station 
between Sarras and Ambigol, and could take me - 
through. Still, having learned to doubt the Levantine 
race to which he belenged, in case of accident I was 
glad to have this official guide along with us. It was 
decided to march on until sunset and halt until the full 
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moon rose at 7.25 P.M., and then to make a night march 
of it to Ambigol. 

Starting punctually at the hour named, I rode on 
past the bivouacs of the Artillery, Marines, and Light 
Camelry. I was shortly followed by the Egyptian de- 
tachment under Major Carter, but the two former were 
late in getting under way. So I moved on gently over 
the hot, dusty plain through which our road lay, halting 
‘occasionally for the column to come up. Soon after 
it began its march it halted longer than usual, and I 
therefore suspected something had gone wrong. An 
Egyptian officer came trotting out to me with a message 
from Majors Carter and Poe to say that our official 
guide had turned out a fraud, for he now declared he 
did not know the road to Ambigol at all, but did, how- 
ever, that to Semneh. As the latter was not our 
destination, he was ordered to the right about, and I was 
asked, with their compliments, if I would wait and lead 
the column, to which, with much satisfaction, I agreed, 
and, halting until they came up, on we marched again. 

Our road beyond Sarras, for seven miles, followed 
the railway track on which the rails had been recently 
laid. Soon after leaving our bivouac it turned sharply, 
to the left by a narrow cutting through the rocks, quite 
impassable for animals laden as were ours. Leading 
further on, my man took us over a rocky hill which soon ~ 
descended into a long narrow plain, where we again 
struck the railway. We traversed this plain until within 
six miles of Ambigol, near a heavy but uncompleted 
rock-cutting, beyond which no work had been done on 
the road. Up to that point, however, the route presented 
no engineering difficulties greater than those encountered 
by railways over the Western prairies. Sometimes we 
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rode on one side of the railway and sometimes on the 
other; and when we had passed the portion upon 
which the rails had not been laid we rode on the em- 
bankment itself, only having to leave it here and there 
when a place was reached which had either been washed 
away by a mountain torrent or which had been left to 
be bridged over a torrent bed. Engineers were working 
at the rail end of the road from Sarras, making sidings 
required to facilitate the transport of stores by rail band 
thence by camels to Ambigol. . 

Lieutenant Vidal, R.E., .was in charge of this 
-detachment. It was cheering, after our hat ride 
through this dreary desert route, to come again in sight 
of European civilisation, though only in the form of 
soldiers’ tents. Riding up to them Lieutenant Vidal in- 
vited Major Hunter, Captain Wilson, of the Canadian . 
Artillery, and myself to what would in England be 
called afternoon tea; but, alas! without the fair hands 
to dispense it to which we were accustomed. 

Immediately after sunset we halted, as arranged, 
until the moon rose, and decided to have a grand re- 
past. Unfortunately, we had forgotten our candles, and 
so, after fumbling about some time in the darkness that 
could be felt, our elaborately arranged bill of fare had 
to be reduced to tea, oxtail soup, ‘bully’ beef, biscuits, 
and, last of all, a tin of jam. After all, we did not do 
so badly under the circumstances, and, sitting together 
in a circle on the ground and chatting over our pipes, 
waited for the advance to sound. 

The moon at last put in her appearance, and soon 
the quiet that had reigned for the last two hours was 
broken by the groanings of the camels as they were 
being got on their legs again for the march. 
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Continuing up the valley, the road was a capital one 
until we reached the end of the railway embankment, 
between eleven and twelve o’clock, when it became 
stony and much broken. 

We had now been on the tramp for nine hours, and 
part of the time under the intense heat of a tropical sun. 
It was, therefore, excusable that some of us should show 
signs of drowsy weariness. 

One commanding officer declared he could not keep 
his eyes open, and, riding up to the front, said, ‘Well, 
it’s no use struggling any longer; I must have a nap. 
My detachment will not be up for half an hour, and 
if I can get that amount of sleep it will be a relief; so 
here goes” Drawing on one side, I saw him trying to 
get his camel to stay down after he had made it kneel ; 
but whether he succeeded I know not, for I was borne 
along with the moving column, as tired and sleepy as 
this gallant officer. As we rode along I fell into a half- 
dreamy state, which made those riding in advance 
appear like gigantic figures of the ‘Gog’ and ‘ Magog’ 
order. The men on their camels looked like enormous 
women clad in old-fashioned, short-waisted dresses: the 
rider being the head, the saddle the body, and the 
moving legs of the camel the flowing skirt. I am quite 
sure that several times two of our five senses had ‘shut 
up shop.’ 

All at once we were startled by the appearance of 
a bright light right ahead. What could it be? It 
looked like an electric light, such as I had seen flashing 
from the foretop of the ‘ Minotaur’ off Ramleh in 1882, 
Then it became more subdued. It was a lantern! No; 
it was a fire. Then it turned greenish, suggesting the 
head signal-lights on some of the Metropolitan loco-~ 
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motives. After all our puzzling it turned out to be 
nothing but the moon’s rays reflected from the bright 
tin lining of a biscuit-box which had been emptied and 
left on the roadside by some detachment which had 
preceded us. 

Soon afterwards camp fires were seen off the road 
ahead, and figures coming from them towards us. Upon 
being challenged, they answered that they were conduc- 
tors of a commissariat convoy brought to a standstill 
here, because their ‘ niggers,’ that is, native labourers, had 
struck work. Major Poe interviewed the recalcitrants, 
and frightened, probably by his scarlet tunic, they 
resumed their duties, and this while we were passing 
by the spot like the inexorable stream of time. 

The road now led over a shoulder between two 
rocky hills, through which the railway cutting of which 
we had heard so much had been commenced, It was 
difficult in the dim moonlight to estimate the work done, 
but it appeared to be considerable. 

: Our ride now became perilous, for on one side was 
the dark abyss of the rock-cutting and on the other a 
wall of rock, with only a narrow ledge between them. 
Even the moonlight failed us, owing to the shade of 
the ridge on our left, I trembled for the heavily laden 
and top-heavy Artillery camels, for one false step, and 
over they must go into the rocky pit on our right. So 
nervous did I become from the dangerous character of 
the path, that I dismounted, and led my horse over it, 
and then down through another, crooked and uneven, 
but of no great length. It was so narrow at the point 
where it ended in a sandy plain that a loaded camel 
could with difficulty pass through it. One of the Artil- 
lery camels here dropped down dead from exhaustion, 
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_ It was now 2 AM, and we were all dreadfully tired. 
After riding a short distance over the sandy plain the 
roar of the Ambigol Cataract sounded from the near 
distance as delightful music. Some of the sleepy com- 
manding officers began to be impatient, for, at first, the 
cataract appeared from the sound to be nearer than it 
was. One or two of them rode on ahead, then to the 
right, and came back in their disappointment, and began 
to blow up my man for leading them astray, and said 
many naughty things. They declared he did not know 
the way, and that I should never trust him again. This 
I thought rather a poor reward for having led so far and 
so well a column of her Majesty’s troops in a moonlight 
night march. They wound up by declining to follow 
‘him any further. ‘Do as you like, I said ; ‘I'll follow 
him, and I did, and they were glad to follow us, for at 
3 A.M, he led us to the best camping-ground at Am- 
bigol. I was soon stretched on my camp bed, and forgot 
all the fatigues of the march in a sound sleep, from 
which the blazing sun awakened me at 8 AM. The 
ingrates had, however, the decency to apologise to 
me next day, and I forgave them, for we were all tired 
enough to be very cross with each other. 

The Marines and Artillery did not march until next 
morning at three o'clock. First came the saddling and 
loading of the camels, and their wretchedly unmusical - 
groaning. Then followed the mounting—in many cases 
a difficult task. First the camel is made to kneel, and 
then, lest the animal should rise when his rider attempts 
to mount,.a rapid spring into the saddle is required to 
avoid a fall. Some camels have so inveterate a habit of 
thus rising that one man must stand on his bended. leg 
before the other can mount ‘him. Many scenes of this 
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kind took place that morning among the Jollies, and 
many a struggle for mastery between these strange 
brutes and their riders before the division could march, 
One man’s helmet fell off and was crushed by the foot 
of his camel, and I had to hand up their head-gear to 
several others who had become similarly dispossessed 
of them. ; 

As next day was the Sabbath, I resolved to rest on it, 
and start off again on Monday. I am sorry to say, by 
way of parenthesis here, that, excepting at some of the 
principal stations, all days of the week were regarded 
alike. This I am thoroughly convinced is a mistake, for, 
besides the Divine command, it has been found beyond 
doubt that neither man nor beast can be worked con- ; 
tinuously with safety or profit. In 1849, for example, 
when the great rush took place to California across the. 
plains, it was found that both the men and their animals 
who rested one day in seven reached the end of the 
journey sooner and in better condition than those who 
travelled on Sunday and Saturday alike. 

The cataract of Ambigol appeared at first sight to 
be a formidable, if not an insurmountable, obstacle to 
navigation. The Canadians, however, after first inspect- 
ing it, were reported to have. ‘guessed they had come 
up worse bits already.’ The river here tumbles over a 
succession of dangerous rocks, and at the same time 
turns sharply round a rocky corner; as the number of 
wrecks showed, it had proved fatal to many a nugger,! 
but still a way up the cataract for boats had been found 
close inshore on the right bank. _ Nevertheless, when 
the main descent was reached, the water poured down 


) The natives told me that 10 percent. of their boats had been thus 
Tost. ‘ 
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a slope:at a most alarming angle to any one sitting ina 
boat ascending it. The Canadian in the leading boat** 
‘of the Engineers’ flotilla of whalers, when this point was , 
‘reached, I am told,’wished to know, ‘ Who was running «' 
this show? “For himself? he said, ‘he collld swim,’ but.” 
was not sure whether the soldiers in the’ stern could.’ 
So he recommended that a large portion of the cafga: 
_ should be disembarked for the sake of ‘safety to all con- ; 
cerned. The difficulty then presented by this catara¢t 
had now considerably increased, and the progress of the 
boats ‘up it had become very much slower. : 
An officer in command of a detachment of the Essex 
“regiment in eight whalers told me, on his arrival at the 
landing above the cataract, that in passing through it he 
had lost one boat and severely damaged two others. 
Subsequently I went down to the rocky point on 
‘the right bank in order to watch another detachment 
working its way through the rapids. Hitherto the 
- Channel used had been on this side of the river, but 
through the falling of the water it was now a raging 
‘torrent, and wholly impracticable for boats of any kind: 
he whalers now used the charmel on the other side, 
close to the left bank. Even this was so difficult that it, 
took the crews of these eight boats two hours to make’ 
three hundred yards of headway against the rapid 
current, and twenty-four hours to pass up through a 
mile and a half of it. In order to accomplish this the 
cargoes of the bamts had to be landed and conveyed to 
the smooth water above by camels. All this was terribly 
hard work for men unaccustomed to it, and made more 
-so by the fierce rays of a tropical sun. 
"On November 3 they were aided by a number of 
Dongolese labourers, without whom they declared that 
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their whalers could not have been hauled up the cataract, 
'. The cargoes had to be taken:out of them and carried to 
’ the upper end of it by Egyptian soldiers. Now these 
: _Enigineers, as a part of their education at Chatham, 
‘had been thoroughly trained in rowing and managing 
‘boats, and, therefore, if they then found this work on 
jthe cataracts so difficult, how-much more so must it 
‘have been to our common soldiers, many of. whom had 
mever handled an oar until they embarked in the 
whalers at Gemai! 

Appended is the letter of an officer and the interest. 
ing journal of Major Dixon, of the Royal Irish, which 
graphically though concisely illustrate the difficulties 
-with which they and the other infantry regiments had 
to contend in coming up the cataracts in the whalers. 
Many of these difficulties, as will be noticed, were 
caused by the unsuitable materials of which the whalers 
were constructed and the faylty manner in which a. 
number of them were put together. Had they, for in-. 
stance, been planked with pine in place.of with common 
‘white spruce, fewer holes would have been punched in , 
them by the rocks with which they came so often in 
contact, The only explanation General Butler could 
offer on this point was that the chief constructor at the 
Admiralty had told him that a sufficient quantity of 
pine.for the boats eould not be obtained in the country 
when they: were ordered. . 

In some cases unsound wood was employed for 
timbers, for I found that the stern of 7 a whaler, lyifig on 
the rocks at Ambigol with her bow torn open, had been 
made out of elm too rotten to hold the blunt copper 
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nails, about an inch long, by which the planks had been 
fastened to it! 

Surely an additional supply of pine could have been 
speedily obtained from Norwegian or neighbouring 
European ports. ‘ 

Then again, many of the whalers were also faulty in 
"their construction owing to the manner in which they 
had been fitted with the iron straps with which, accord- 
ing to contract, each boat was to have been strengthened. 
These straps ought to have been extended in every in- 
stance from the top of the cutwater, down it, and along 
the keel, and then up the stern-post. In a number of 
the boats this strap was—as it ought to ‘be—in one 
piece, and properly attached to the boat by long screws. 
But in many others it was in three pieces, one along the 
keel and th® others over the cutwater and down the 
stern-post, to which they were respectively attached by 
screws so small as to be easily torn off or displaced by 
a moderately strong collision with rocks. In fine, there 
was so marked a difference in these and other respects in 
the construction of these boats as to suggest the want of 
oversight on the part of those whose duty it was to see 
that they were not merely in ‘appearance, but in reality, 
according to contract. In confirmation of these remarks 
the reader is referred to Major Dixon’s journal, where 
in one case he reports the iron along the keel of one of 
his boats to have been fastened on with small nails. Jn 
another case he ‘speaks rather amusingly of putting three 
patches of tin on a whaler, which, with the nine put on 
her by previous occupants, made twelve. It is also to 
be noticed in several places in his journal how much 
the flotilla was delayed by the time required for these 
répairs. 
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So far as the model and construction of the whalers 
were concerned, there were differences of opinion. Some 
of the Canadians complained of their being dangerously 
difficult of management in the rapids on account of their 
keels. The few accidents, however, which were thus 
caused hardly bore out this objection. On the other 
hand, without keels the boats could not have so effectu- 
ally used the sails with which they were fitted, and by 
the use of which in smooth water and against a stiffish 
current they could average four miles an hour, and with 
larger sails they could have done better than that. Pos- 
sibly larger sails would have been dangerous, owing to 
the inexperience not only of the soldier crews, but also 
of the Canadian Voyageurs, who in many instances which 
came under my own observation showed very great 
clumsiness in handling them. One of these instances 
occurred at Sarkamatto, when two squadrons of whalers 
were coming up the river full sail before a stiff nor- 
therly breeze. The leading squadron ran full speed 
ashore, nearly pitching a man overboard. As the other 
approached I shouted to the leading boat to let go their 
sheet ropes, which they did, and came easily ashore. 
The Canadians in charge no doubt wondered who I was, 
but nevertheless received kindly a few words of advice 
about sailing up a river, based on experience acquired 
in my early days on their own grand St. Lawrence, 

Passing down to the cataracts I visited the hospital 
tent, which was full of patients, chiefly suffering from 
enteric fever. In the physician in charge I met Dr. 
Stewart, who had been my fellow-passenger from As- 
siout to Assouan. He told me that one stalwart Trish 
doctor, who had come up with me from Assouan to Aalfa, 
had succumbed to the climate and returned to Cairo, 

H2 
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My tent was pitched on the bank a short distance 
from the landing-place, and on the road thence to the 
commandant’s tent above the rocky point. Of course I 
had some callers, and amongst them another of my 
fellow-passengers from Assiout. “ This young officer was 
a most intelligent fellow, but rather bumptious, and this 
led to a collision with a boat-load of Canadian Voy- 
ageurs with whom he had come some distance down 
the river to Ambigol. He was boiling over with indig- 
nation at their disobedience to his orders. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘I ordered them to land at such a place, and they 
refused to do so. I am going to report them to the 
commandant’ I showed him a better way, but he 
would not walk in it. On his return, however, he was 
quite calmed down, and said no more about my fellow- 
countrymen. I can very well understand how the 
latter would refuse to obey orders in the tone in which 
doubtless he would give them. In fact Lord Wolseley, 
with his knowledge of Canadian human nature and his 
own kind consideration for everybody, had issued an 
order placing the Canadian Voyageurs in a position 
independent of officers, for while in charge of boats none 
of the latter were allowed to interfere with them at all. 

On Sunday evening, strolling down to the commis- 
sariat depét, I met Colonel Burnaby, who had just 
arrived from Wady-Halfa with Colonel Blundell. He 
said that they had been appointed inspectors on the 
river between the points above in order to hurry on the 
boats. Iwas not very much surprised at this, for we 
had previously heard of his arrival at Cairo, and it was 
certain that by some means or other he would find his * 
way up the Nile. He said that unless he had been able 
to get this appointment it would have been impossible 
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for him to do so, for otherwise he could not have ob- 
tained supplies. In fact, in order to gain his end he 
had even endeavoured to secure a position as press 
Correspondent. This incident ‘is mentioned because it 
throws light on a serious matter. There were a number 
of officers from different regiments who had in some 
way or other obtained appointments. in the expedition, 
who were not only utterly useless themselves, but were 
often in the way of others whose services were invaluable. 
I never could credit Lord Wolseley with their selection, 
but put it down to Court or some other influence, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Bound for Akasheh and landed at Tanjur—Order for accelerating the 
progress through the cataracts — Sarkamatto and an old Reis on 
Nile navigation above Dongola—Uncomfortable lodgings and small- 
pox—-Off for Mograkeh — Turning out the ladies for visitors— A 
night in the Mograkeh desert—A warm-up before breakfast—The 
family donkey and who rode it—Ancient Nile levels and irrigation— 
Home-like Dulgo — Sunset and bivouacking — Nile landscapes at 
Faredi — Colonel Stanley Clarke and unpleasant quarters — Lieut. 
Inglefield and his jolly tars—Arrested on suspicion Bravery of 
Egyptian sentries — Colonel Butler and the whalers — Restrained 
anxicties—Off again after Wolseley—St. George’s ensign on the Nile 
—Fantastic boulders and the station’s beacon light—Observations 
for longitude under difficulties Tommy Atkins and the tobacco 
question. 


IN order to lighten my camels’ loads I managed to 
send part of my stores on ahead to Sarkamatto, and 
two hours before sunrise on Tuesday morning we left 
Ambigol for Akasheh, our next halting-place. The 
day before my man was instructed to make certain of 
the road to it, and assured me when we started that we 
were all right. In a short time the road we were 
following became impassable for camels, and, judging 
by the stars that we were considerably out of our’ 
course, we retraced our steps, and started off again by 
another route. My man amusingly blamed the moon- 
light for his blunder. Shortly after noon, instead of 
Akasheh, our last road landed us at Tanjur, The 
picturesqueness of the station here and its beautifut 
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Nile landscape, however, compensated for this blunder 
number two, , 

During the afternoon several squadrons of whalers 
having cleared the rapids below passed up the river 
under sail. With my glass I watched others. still 
labouring in the whirl of waters which here interrupts 
the navigation of the Nile. 

On November 18 we heard at Wady-Halfa of the 
slow progress of the Staffordshire regiment up these 
rapids, caused by the attempt of its colonel to bring one 
wing up through them at a time. This plan worked 
badly, for any delay to one boat kept all the others back. 
From these circumstances an order was issued directing 
that the regiment was to push on in companies moving 
independently of each other, and this was the plan 
acted upon subsequently by all the regiments coming 
up in the whalers. The results proved the wisdom of 
this order, not only by the delay and congestion it 
prevented by the smaller number of boats passing up 
through some of the narrow channels at one time, 
" but also by the emulation it excited among the dif- 
ferent companies, and the consequent acceleration 
of the general progress of the expedition up the 
cataracts, 

A number of Egyptian geese frequented the river 
hereabout, and were often easily shot. Captain Lloyd, 
the commandant at Tanjur, had that day bagged a very 
fine one. 

We had halted under the branches of a large sondt 
tree some little distance from the station. The spot 
was very sandy, and, dreading a repetition of my ex- 
perience of such a locality at Sarras, I secured furnished 
lodgings for the night in the tent of an officer who was 
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absent. After a month’s hard and narrow beds, it was 
pleasant to lie down on a soft mattress broad enough to 
‘ytlow of bending one’s knees. ; 

. We started early next morning, and after one of 
the most enjoyable rides, so far as wild scenery and © 
balmy air were concerned, we reached Akasheh at an 
early hour, and bivouacked fer the night. 

Leaving early next morning, we jogged on as usual, 
all alone, until we overtook a detachment of the Light 
Camelry regiment bound for Mograkeh. Their com- 
pany was unfortunately so pleasant away out in the 
wilderness that we went two or three miles beyond - 
Sarkamatto before the error was discovered. 

Retracing our steps, we reached the latter two hours 
before sunset, and were accommodated for the night in one : 
of the large Egyptian tents kept vacant for stragglers 
such as we were. It was near the river ang fully exposed. 
to the north wind., The defectiveness of its pegs let in the 
cold blast all round. Near it was the hospital, and 
about three hundred yards off, and fortunately to the 
leeward, waa the native village, in which small-pox was 
epidemic, My fellow-traveller who missed the crocg- 
dile below Wady-Halfa was the comfhissariat officer 
here, and had duly received my boxes of stores and 
honourably handed, them over to mé. I mean the last 
part of that sentence to be emphatic, for his-conduct was” 
a contrast to that of some other officers of that départ- 
ment with whom I had had a similar transaction.“ 

Mr. John Cook and his son had come down fror- 
Dongola in a small dahabeyeh, and were waiting a¥ 
Sarkamatto for camel transport down the river. He 
kindly invited Captain Man and myself to dinner on 
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“board of his bijou craft, and a capital dinner we had, 


- although our dining-salgon was rather cramped. 
Conversing about the Nile between Dongola and Bers _ 
ber, Mr, Cook mentioned to us that his Reis, or pilot cap- ' 
tain, was one of the oldest of his profession on that part 
of the river, and recommended me to interview him on 
the subject. This I did next day through my dragoman, 
and elicited the opinion that the voyage between Dongola 
and Berber could not be accomplished at low Nile under 
three months. Of course the old fellow meant native 
craft, over which our whalers had great advantages for 


- such navigation. 


During the day severat squadrons of haters put in. 
for rations here, and two boats leaking badly were 
hauled up for repairs, 

After another wretchedly cold night in 9ue dilapi« 
dated Egyptian tent, we started off again up the river 
after breakfast. The road-was fairly good, but the dayt 
was so close and hot as to make travelling wearisome. 
Probably these drawbacks to comfort would have been 
lessened if want of sleep hati not reduced our powers of 
endurance. 

Mograkeh was reached: early in thre afternoon and 
quarters secured in the house of a villager behind which 


wwe had halted, and whose front door was guarded by: 


a erooodile’s head, of which he seemed very. proud, 
The old fellow actually turned all his women out to 
accommodate us, although he might safely have. let 
these Soudanese- beauties remain, se far as we. were 
concerned. -It was, however, a happy thought, for with 
the women we got rid of a numerous tribe of youngsters, 


_including not a few babies, and so had a quiet night of 
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it. This was something, for the next had to be passed 
in the open desert between Mograkeh and Absarat. 

Our patriarchal host readily accepted a dollar (4s. 2d.) 
in the morning for the accommodation he had. afforded 
us, While loading up the camels some of the ladies 
returned, and as they passed into the house they looked 
daggers at us. .Poor old fellow! he must have had 
trouble with his household that day, for from all appear- 
ances a domestic eruption was imminent. 

At 7 AM, we started for Absarat by the short cut 
across the desert, instead of by the more pleasant one 
along the river, which, as the map shows, curves west from 
Mograkeh, and after a short sweep to the south re-curves 
east to Absarat. Between these two peints the distance 
is roughly estimated -at thirty-five miles, but I think it 
is nearer forty miles. 

Our road led first up a wady, which was now evi- 

dently a torrent-bed, but which from its general appear- 
ance may have been formerly the channel of a river. 
It was on an average about a quarter of a mile wide, 
ang bounded on each side by rocky hills of the same 
extraordinary burnt appearance that had characterised 
the rocks above Wady-Halfa, and in fact for some dis- 
tance below it. They were either of a very dark brown 
or of a shining jet-black colour. Sometimes, as in the case 
of magnesian limestone, this weathering only extended 
to a depth of the sixteenth of an inch, and in schistose 
rocks to a mere skin, but in some others to an inch or 
more. . 

From the fragments of which they were composed, 
and their forms, many of the hills resembled gigantic 
heaps of anthracite coal. Geologically and ethnologi- 
cally—so far as colour went at any rate—things were 
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pretty well harmonised in the Soudan, for as its rocks, 
so its inhabitants were—some brown and others black 
as polished ebony. 

The travelling up this wady for some hours was as 
heavy as its surroundings were gloomy, for the road led 
through light yellow sand, or heavy sandy gravel divided 
here and there by strips strewn over with small stones, 

The road, so called, was simply eight to twelve or 
fourteen narrow well-beaten paths running parallel to 
each other, with here and there between them a tuft of 
grass, or decorated by small yellow and lilac flowers, not 
wasting their sweetness on the desert air exactly, for 
they did something towards relieving the dreariness of 
the journey. By-and-by the bottom of the wady became 
dotted over with sondt and mimosa ‘trees and patches of 
savas grass of a light bluish-green colour. 

After a gradual ascent for six hours a rocky fedge 
was reached, over which the road dipped into what was 
probably the basin of an ancient lake. Judging from 
the graceful outlines of the hills which surrounded its 
shores, and the islands which rose from its bosom,, it , 
must have been a beautiful sheet of water. Riding half. 
way across it, we halted and bivouacked for the night 
near a bed of light bluish-grey gravel, the stones of which 
were well worn by water. 

It was well we had come provided with both wood. 
and water, for neither was to be had hereabouts, So 
barren and desolate was the spot that my old drago- 
man, in reply to an inquiry I made about snakes, said 
I need not be afraid, as there were none about here, for 
there was nothing for them to feed on. Dined as usual 
on tinned soup, bully, beef, tea and biscuits, and then 
prepared for sleeping. This required some care, fora 
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cold northerly wind was blowing, and we had no pro- 
tection from its keen blast. Placing my portable table, 
covered with a waterproof sheet well anchored by stones, 
at the head of my bed, and, of course, to windward of 
it, I lay down and fell asleep, satisfied I had checkmated 
old Boreas, but I was mistaken. During the night the 
wind freshened, and at I A.M., awakened by the cold, I 
found my table overturned, and had to set it up again and 
repair other damages. Long before sunrise we were all 
up, and as it was still bitterly cold, J had a run across 
the plain and back again to warm up for breakfast. 

While the camels were being loaded a flock of 
vultures put in an appearance and squatted near us on 
a gravel swell, with the evident expectation of a feast 
after our departure. My old dragoman had evidently 
also speht-an uncomfortable night, for he was out of 
temper with everything. His grumbling at last found 
final expression in the declaration: ‘I do believe, sir, 
that God Almighty made dis country on purpose to 
put de people in he doesn’t want.’ This cleared our 
domestic atmosphere, for it provoked such a laugh from 
me that it had to be translated for the benefit of my 
camel-man, and then off we moved again. 

Our road on leaving the level plain soon began to 
ascend the broken and stony ridge which formed the 
southern rim of the basin in which we had bivouacked. 
When its crest was reached, the Nile, with its groves of 
palms and blue water, came again in sight. This was 
most refreshing after the barren wilderness through 
which for several days we had pursued our weary way. 
Descending to the plain which separated us from the 
river, we met a pair of natives on their way through the 
wilderness we had just left. First came an untidy- 
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looking Soudanese, comfortably seated on a donkey, 
and, following on foot, his wife, carrying on her head 
and under her arm the baggage of the pair. This in- 
cluded a roll of the invariable palm-leaf mats on which 
these people sleep. 

We saw a number of such illustrations of Soudanese 
gallantry subsequently, when, with few exceptions, the 
lady travelled on ‘shanks’s mare,’ while the gentleman 
rode the family donkey. 

From the foot of the hill we had now descended to 
the river the country appeared to be a dead level, and 
consequently the palm groves on its banks appeared 
much nearer than they actually were. The road to 
them was also lengthened doubtless by the oppressive 
heat of the day and our great weariness, and our halt at 
Absarat was therefore looked forward to, with satisfac. 
tion. 

The plain we had thus ridden over, in common with 
several others in the valley of the Nile above Assouan, 
was both topographically and geologically interesting, 

. and therefore claims a passing notice. All the indica- 
tions went to prove that at a not very distant date 
they had been periodically inundated by the river, and 
also cultivated. It can hardly be questioned that the 
first cataract, originally at Silsilis, was transferred to 
Assouan by the wearing or giving way of the sand- 
stone rocks at the former point. A little south of some 
mounds on the east bank, opposite Philz, are masses of 
old alluvium, deposited there by the river before its 
level was lowered by the changed condition of the rocks 
at Silsilis. 

Its general level is 80 feet higher than the inunda- 
tions of modern times, and the highest masses of this 
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old alluvium deposit are 10 feet higher still. The 
irregularity of these masses and the sudden depression 
in them indicate a probability that the giving way of 
the rocks at Silsilis took place while the river was high, 
From the point where this deposit occurs it is also 
evident that the bed of the river at one period ran 
straight on over the plain between Assouan.and the 
ridge of mountains which bound it on the east! -Up- 
ward from Phile to Wady-Halfa, this old alluvium 
deposit may be easily traced on the river-bank, and 
always high above the reach of present inundations. It 
is probable, therefore, that some. change less violent 
perhaps than that which is supposed.,to have taken 
place at Silsilis may have occurred at one of the series 
of rock interruptions either at Ambigol, Dal, or Kaibar, 
but most probably at Dal. Taking the height above 
the sea as given in the map of the Nile from Wady- 
Halfa to Khartoum, issued by the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, the difference of level in a distance of 126 miles 
between Dal and Kaibar is but 60 feet. Now the 
present level of this plain near Adbsanat.is not many 
feet above that of the Nile inundationis. Consequently’ 
the change in the rocky bars across it at Dal need not 
necessarily have been very serious to prevent it now, as 
it may have been formerly, from being periodically 
overflown. The same remarks apply to the plain from 
Abu-Fatmeh upwards on the east bank for 25 miles, if 
not for a greater distance, 

The distance to Faredi, the next military station above 
Absanat, is about twenty-eight miles—‘ about, because 
such was the distance on the road itineraries supplied to 
the troops by the military authorities ; but I thought in 
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therein stated. This distance was in excess of a fair 


» day’s work for camels by at least six miles, 


Starting just before sunrise as usual, we reached 
Dulgo, half-way, about 11 o'clock, and halted for lun- 


‘ cheon. ' This was the first native village of any im- 


portance we had come to since leaving Wady-Halfa. 
The people showed theinselves very friendly, and ready 
to supply us with ‘eggs and milk, and fodder for the 


_camels, The male portion of the villagers thronged 


round me, old and ‘young, down to the merest toddler, 
but the women kept at a distance, indulging, however, 
in an occasional peep at the stranger. It was a treat 
after our long ride through a desolate region to meet 
again with signs of home life, and while my men were 
preparing lunch F indulged in a good romp with the 
youngsters, much to their amusement and my own, 
Their, laughter was most refreshing, for it had a home 
ring about it. Although there were some mud houses 
in the village, the .people generally lived in straw huts. 
At the lower end of the village was a large ruin extend. 
ing to the river, bit whether ‘of a church or an old fort 
it is difficult to say. The probability, however, is that 
it was the latter, although some parts of its architecture 


‘inclined towards the former. 


The road from Dulga led over a level tract of land, 
apparently as easily irrigated as that under cultivation, 
The absence of a market and the consequent lack of 
incentive lead to its lying waste. 

We soon passed’ on our left the lofty table-topped 
Jebel Barbour, which rose in solitary and isolated 
grandeur from the plain by which it was surrounded, 
There were a number of such, mountains here and there * 
over this desert region; sometimes they appeared to 
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“have a volcanic origin, and at other times: to have been 
bodily raised up by some subterranean force to their 
present elevation. Sometimes again their sides bore the 
marks of water, and imagination pictures the water of 
the Nile having once covered their flat. summits now so 
‘high above the level of the river. : 

Within an hour of sunset I ascertained we were 
at least six miles from Faredi, or a good two hours’ 
march, As there is no twilight in this region, it was. 
therefore always necessary to look out for a suitable 
halting-place for the night before the thick darkness 
‘came on. The object always was to bivouac near a vil- 
lage, in order to secure a supply of milk and other 
luxuries of the kind, and dso near the river, on account 
of water. As at Dulgo, so everywhere going up the 
Nile, we found the villagers very friendly, and showing 
so many ‘touches of nature’ as to awaken a feeling of 
human kinship. On our return down the river in April, 
and especially above Dongola, they showed a remarkable 
coolness towards us, often verging on the rude and 
insolent. 

The sun had just set when we reached the village of 
El Davneh, nearly opposite Kaibar, and a short distance 
below the cataract there, and early next morning rode 
into Faredi, the station. for the Kaibar rapids. 

This station was very prettily situated on the right 
bank of the Nile, where the river bends sharply to the 
west. The bank here was high and fringed with palms 
along its western curve. Towards the north-west the 
view extended ten miles down the river, with a,back- 
ground of mountains and hills of blue and purple hues. 
Nowhere in the world are these distant tints more 
delicate and beautiful. Mr. Villiers, of the ‘ Graphic, 
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.in his artistic enthusiasm, often expressed to me his 
“admiration of them. Nature had thus campensated in 
‘the distance of her pictures for the desolateness of her 
foregrounds, = 
_ | The middle foreground of this landscape was filled 
in by the long stretch of the Nile north-westwards— 
~bhiish a little distance off, and then fading away into a 
silvery streak, The banks on both sides were fringed 
by groves of palms and bunches of mimosa, brilliantly 
“green in the sunlight, through the contrast afforded by 
‘the golden sand and light-coloured soil beneath and 
- around them: : 
After my arrival a detachment of the Light Camel 
regiment, under Colonel Stanley Clarke, came in and 
. bivouacked on the cultivated soil below the village, at _ 
‘the bend of the river, They spent a most uncomfort- 
able night under their sentes @’abri, for they felt the full 
‘force of the north wind, and were well sanded and 
_ dusted in consequence. _ : 
a I had halted further up the right bank, and_ pitched 
"my tent under a grove. of palms, safe both from sand 
and dust. At the lower end of this grove the station 
commandant had pitched his, and near it was the 
commissariat depét, on. the edge of the high bank. | 
Below this was snugly moored Lieutenant Inglefield’s’ . 
‘steam-pinnace, which I had seen off up the river some — 
weeks before from Assouan. He was doing duty in © 
‘the ‘reach’ between Faredi and Abu-Fatmeh, using 
wood for .fuel.- And hard work was this for his crew, 
for first they had to get it and then saw and chop 
it up for use. Nevertheless, I found the ‘jolly tars* 
enjoying the kind of amphibious life they were thus 
leading, for they sawed and chopped their logs and 
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tossed up their pancakes in their frying-pans in the 
best possible humour. = * 

Above this grove of palms, at a rocky point, croco- 
- diles were generally to be seen basking themselves in 
the afternoon’s sun. Lieutenant Inglefield told me he 
had occasionally a shot at them. It appeared, however, 
that he never hit them in a vulnerable place, for the 
results of his sport were uz, . 

Returning to my bivouac one evening after dining 
with the commandant, I had to pass the commissariat 
depét, and answered the challenge of the Egyptian 
sentinel on guard over it in the usual way. Although 
he must haye known me by my dress and from having 
seen me moving about the camp during the day, he 
brought his rifle down to the ‘ready,’ and marched me 
off to the commissariat-sergeant to give an account of 
myself. I always mistrusted these Egyptian soldiers 
when on such duty, and so this one came much nearer 
being made ready for a mummy than he was aware, for 
the moment he began to handle seriously his Remington 
I loosened the handle of my ‘ Colt,’ and cocked it. The 
commandant next day offered to have his sentry cour- 
bashed in order to appease my wrath, but I had none 
to appease, and begged him off. It was rather a joke, 
after all, for it often appeared to me that this fellah 
soldier, like most of his comrades, was only an oppor- 
tunist, and wished on this occasion to show the In- 
glese how bravely and even fiercely he could discharge 
any duty imposed upon him. It was a dangerous prac~ 
tice, however, and several times previously, and once 
later on, I had been served the same way by these 
soldiers. 

At Faredi I met Colonel Butler on his way up the 
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river, as enthusiastic as ever about the ‘whalers, as 
certainly he had a right to be. As a proof of their use- 
* ‘fulness and success as a means of transport, he told me 
that seventy of them had already passed Debbeh. So 
far so good ; but there was another aspect of the case. 
It was now December 14, the day after which Gordon 
had plainly told us in his letter of November 4, it would 
be difficult for him to hold out. These seventy boats ° 
‘had taken forty days to reach Debbeh, and at this rate 
of progress one naturally asked, Can the expedition be 
expected to reach Khartoum before it has fallen? Those 
who had designed its plan and were working it out with 
an earnestness worthy of its object hoped to do so. But 
could they? I had my misgivings ; but it would have 
been ungenerous to tell the gallant colonel so, and 
I therefore kept my thoughts to myself, Had Lord 
Granville or Mr. Gladstone been near me at the time, 
and been disposed to listen, I should not have hesitated 
unburdening my mind to them.‘ : 

Learning from Colonel Butler that the commander- 
in-chief had shifted his head-quarters from Dongola to 
Korti, and Judging that therefore some important move- 
ment was imminent, I started early next morning for 
Abu-Fatmeh. 

Our road after leaving the village of Faredi led over 
land from which the crops had been gathered, and then 
along the bank of the river, to where we had a view of 
it for some distance upwards, In the early morning 
light, and from the strong wind blowing again&t its 
current, it looked refreshingly blue. To enhance this 
feeling, the green of its fringe of palms appeared darker 
than it would have been later in the day. Life was also 
given to the landscape by the appearance of Lieutenant 

12 
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Inglefield’s pinnace, on its way to Hannek with Colonel 
Butler, She was steaming and under full sail with the 
St. George’s ensign flying, man-of-war fashion, from her 
mizen peak. 

The road now left the river to follow the chord of the 
arc made by the considerable curve it makes between 
Faredi and Abu-Fatmeh. The first thing we stumbled 
on was another of the many dead camels we had passed 
on the way, and on which a flock of vultures were 
having a feast, in company with a number of those 
untidy and repulsive-looking birds, the turkey buzzard. 
Although for the greater part of the day the road was 
rough and stony, we covered its twenty-one miles in 
seven hours, 

It led us across a new geological region, comprising 
traps and schistose rocks with interstratifications of 
various coloured slates. One band of the latter was a 
very reddish brown and another greenish, both carry- 
ing quartz. From the latter circumstance and their 
general appearance they certainly would warrant a 
search hereabouts for copper and its associated 
minerals. : 

At the end of this wilderness we rode through a 
gravel plain strewn with gigantic granite boulders of 
fantastic forms, one of which at a distance resembled 
the Sphinx. This plain sloped down to a dead level, 
which extended to Abu-Fatmeh, some eight miles dis- 
tant. So level was it that the commandant deemed it 
prudent, in the absence of landmarks and the ill-defined 
track, to maintain a beacon light for the benefit of be- 
lated travellers. 

The camping-ground here was very sandy, and 
virulent small-pox prevailed at the dirty native village, 
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from contact with which a Canadian had died a day or 
two previously ; and so, after a night’s rest and the re- 
plenishment of my supplies, I was glad to leave it. 

On a hill below the station there was an old fort in 
which the detachment of Egyptian troops was stationed. 

Major Morris, R.A., the courteous station com- 
mandant, occupied a straw hut with an entrance to it 
almost as low as that to an Esquimaux ice-house. He 
seemed, however, as comfortably happy as if lodged 
in his London club. The approaches were so well 
defended against loafers by a chevaux de frise of thorny 
branches as to render access to the major in the dark 
rather troublesome, as I found to my cost. It was my 
misfortune not to have met here another major who had 
come to be regarded as the astronomer royal of the 
expedition from his persistent efforts to fix the longitude 
of the stations. His celebrity, however, grew more 
out of his numerous failures than ‘from his successes 
in these efforts. In order to attain his object, as is 
usual in such cases,he sought to compare the moment 
at which the star or planet he was observing crossed 
the meridian with that at Cairo whase longitude was 
known, This could only be done, of course, by the co- 
operation of the telegraph operators. It generally hap- 
pened that when the star he observed had reached the 
right spot overhead some block occurred on the line, 
and the observation thus missed fire. In one instance 
the blame of failure was laid upon the respected superin- 
tendents of the Egyptian Military Telegraph Depart- 
ment, for at the supreme moment of his astronomical 
observation one of them unluckily took hurried posses- 
sion of the line for the despatch of an official message to 
the other. By his absence I also missed the opportunity 
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of thanking him for the comfortable night’s rest I had 
enjoyed in his well-appointed tent at Tanjur. 

Strolling down to the landing-place below the old 
castle I found a detachment of the —— regiment 
which had just arrived in whalers from Dal. They had 
now completed a second trip thence to Abu-Fatmeh 

_with stores, under a recent order by which all troops, 
when they arrived here, discharged the cargoes they 
brought up on their first trip, and went down the river 
to the former place to bring up another. The sergeant 
in command and his men were in a most desponding 
mood, grumbling as only Tommy Atkins can occasion- 
ally. They complained, amongst many things, of being 
out of ‘baccy’ and having to smoke tea as a substi- 
tute. Then they had not had enough to eat, and no 
white lead with which to patch up their boats, and so 
forth. They were not a fair specimen, however, of the 
spirit which actuated the boat corps, and some of their 
complaints were most unreasonable—as, for example, in 
the case of tobacco. It was their own fault being out 
of it, for there was a plentiful supply of it at Faredi 
commissariat depét. 

The sergeant and his detachment had, however: 
come up the Kaibar rapid, as was usual, by the channel 
near the left bank, while the commissariat depét was on 
the right bank. As all boats were supplied with an 
itinerary showing where commissary depéts, &c., were, 
it was therefore owing either to this non-commissioned 
officer’s stupidity or neglect that any such deficiency 
in his stores had not been replenished. The sergeant 
at the commissary depét at Faredi had plenty of 
tobacco, and declared that it was at present a drug 
in the market, for he had had no demand for it. Un- 
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fortunately, there was not a plug of it here at Abu- 
Fatmeh. Mentioning the matter to Major Morris he 
told me that he had sent to Faredi for a supply. This 
was but one of the many instances of the kind con- 
sideration, even in little matters, of the Commandants 
at these stations, as well as other officers of the ex- 
pedition, including, I need hardly say, the Commander- 
in-chief himself, for the comfort of the troops, : 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Abu- Fatmeh to Dongolé—Two marches— Camel troubles—Pebbles and 
pottery--Halt for breakfast with Carmichael—Bivouac near Argo 
Island and native girls—Hot weather—Timing camels—Bivouac at 
Akadeh—Chance of playing Mahdi—Dragoman’s view of the natives— 
Hydrostatic puzzle—Native cemeteries—Dongola from the right bank 
of the Nile—Another sand-storm—Crossing to left bank—Quarters at 
Dongola — The fodder question — Bazaar and population — General 
Earle—The Mudir and our short supplies—Bashi-bazouk extortions. 


SHORTLY after my arrival at Abu-Fatmeh Major Car- 
michael, of the 5th Lancers, who so unfortunately lost 
his life in the square at Abu-Klea, came in with a con- 
tingent of the camel corps, comprising detachments from 
the Royal Dragoons, the 5th Lanters, and the aan and 
2ist Hussars. 

It marched shortly after I had started, but caught up 
to me, owing to tife trouble and consequent delay I had 
in getting one of my camels along. My man would per- 
sist in arranging the loads in such a manner as to oscil- 
late, see-saw fashion, across their backs, thus causing 
much unnecessary chafing. This camel in particular, 
when badly loaded, uttered a peculiar groan, indicating 
pain, and as if asking relief from it. ‘Then it was 
‘Halt! off with the load, and reload in better form.’ 

Ordeh, or new Dongola, the next military station, 
was thirty miles from Abu-Fatmeh. This necessitated 
two marches under ordinary circumstances, but I had 
to make three of it. 
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After leaving Abu-Fatmeh the road for two hours 
was rather heavy, as it led along the base of a range 
of low sand-hills between it and the cultivated lands 
and the river on which the villages were built. On our 
left, a mile or so off, were a number of hamlets sur- 
rounded by cultivated land and trees, irrigated from 
wells supplied by infiltration from the Nile. 

The road gradually drew off from the sand-hills, and 
led over hard ground, besprinkled with pebbles of quartz 
and flint, variously coloured white, red, yellow, and 
orange. As blood-stones, cornelians, amethysts, and 
agates were often found amongst them, I kept a good 
look-out as I rode along, often dismounting and letting 
my horse follow me—as the kind animal would, like a 
pet dog. I succeeded in finding only a few, though very 
pretty, specimens of cornelian and moss agates. Some- 
times the pebbles lay very thickly, just as if there had 
been a shower of them. It was a puzzle to nie for some 
time where they came from. I found out at last, as will 
be seen in the description given further on of the rock 

‘formation at Jakdul. Besides the pebbles, there were 
also strewn in some places pieces of pottery ware, much 
of which appeared to be more ancient than that now 
used by the natives, 

This plain, on the western edge of which we were 
riding, extended away in an almost unbroken level to 
the horizon on our left. It looked as if at one time it 
had been a lake, in which, from their loom in the pre- 
vailing mirage, the distant isolated hills and purple- 
‘coloured mountains appeared as islands. 

” About four hours from Abu-Fatmeh there are two 
large fort-like ruins, which, owing to their distance 
-from the road and to want of time, I could not inspect. 
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The natives whom I questioned about them said they 
were ‘minzerman ketir, Ze. very ancient. They were 
evidently built of mud, which, in the Soudan, either from 
the quantity of silica or some other substance it contains, 
becomes as hard as concrete. The more eastern of the 
two appeared to be the larger. 

We rode on ahead of Carmichael’s column, and at 
noon drew off the road to the Nile for luncheon. Soon 
after it followed our example, and halted near us. It 
was a pretty spot, opposite an island near the village of 
Bergad. The slope of the sand-hills towards the culti- 
_vated ground was covered with herbage and a few low 
trees, which afforded a pleasant shade. Below us was 
the level cultivated soil, extending from the grassy bank 
on which we were to the now almost dried-up channel 
of the river, and so dotted over with trees and bushes as 
to resemble a somewhat neglected park. 

Major Carmichael and the other officers with him 
joined me, and we feasted on a tin of preserved mutton 
and sardines. How light-hearted we were! and chatted 
amongst other things about the stars. The Major called 
my attention to the southern cross and the false cross, 
now visible, laughingly remarking that he considered 
the former a fraud, because one of its stars was out of 
square with the others. I recalled our conversation then 
during our night march from Abu-Klea, when these con- 
stellations glittered and sparkled before us, and remem- 
bered sadly that several of those who had joined in that 
conversation had only a few hours previously met a 
soldier’s death. How gloomy was the place where we 
buried them, and how bright were these southern con- 
stellations! Still to us stars were they now themselves 
in the brighter galaxy of British heroes ! ‘ 
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At sunset we bivouacked on the Nile, near a small 
village, opposite the lower end of Argo Island, from 
which, as usual, was obtained an abundant supply of 
milk and eggs. Carmichael’s detachment had bivouacked 
a short distance beyond us, as I judged by the sound of 
his bugles. 

Before sunrise the people came with more supplies, 
These were usually brought to us by the males; but 
now several little girls put in an appearance, carrying 
calabashes of milk. They wore only a short kilt made 

" of a fringe of twine and a string of beads. Such spark- 
ling black eyes had these dusky maidens, and such well- 
formed features! Their mamas, only a little more 
attired, and some of them wearing strings of large yellow 
beads, came just outside of their houses to have a peep 
at us as we moved off, and would, I believe, have come 
nearer but for the jealousy of their spouses. 

We had a tiresome day of it, between the heat and 
the slowness with which the camels travelled. My big 

_ Bishareen had badly chafed the cushion between his 
fore legs, upon which camels rest that part of their 
body when kneeling. He groaned piteously and began 
to travel unwillingly. Twice he stopped altogether, and 
as usual dropped down on his knees. At last we had to 
transfer part of his load to one of his mates before we 
could get him to go on. 

My stirrup on the sunny side became so heated that 
Thad to wrap it round with a piece of cotton cloth, and 
atin box in my pocket holding lozenges became so hot 
that it could only be handled with difficulty. And this 
was the middle of December. 

By an easy method I had learned to time our rate 

' of progress. A camel on the average steps thirty-seven 
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inches each step ; therefore, by counting the number of 
his paces to the minute, a pretty accurate calculation 
can be made of the hourly run of the‘ ship of the desert.’ 
Thus two miles and a half per hour requires a camel to 
make seventy-one paces to the minute. I found we 
were going not quite fifty, or less than two miles an 
hour. It was impossible therefore at this rate to reach 
Dongola that day, so an hour before sunset I gave up the 
attempt and turning off: the road halted for the night 
at the village of Akadeh, opposite Argo Island. It was 
found with some difficulty, as the narrow road to it led 
through a forest of tall, luxuriant dhura, the stalks of 
which were from eight to ten feet high, At last we met 
one of the villagers, who conducted us to the building 
set apart for strangers, and the head-man, a scheik, being 
absent, his deputy did all he could to make us comfort- 
able. Like khans everywhere in the East, it consisted 
of one room devoid of furniture ; the entrance to which 
was by a low door. Holes in the mud wall high up 
from the floor served as unglazed windows. This was 
not unusual, for, from the time I left Wady-Halfa until’ 
I returned again, excepting at one house in Dongola, I | 
did not see a single pane of glass. In the front of the 
khan a yard was divided off by a low mud wall. Not: 
liking the confinement of the room, I decided to sleep 
outside, and now followed an amusing scene. The first 
things always taken off the camels were my portable 
bed, table, and chair. A number of the villagers clustered : 
round watching these preliminary operations with great. 
interest. The setting up of the table did not excite 
much curiosity, but the opening out of the chair was; 
followed by a burst of admiration in the common salu.i 
tation, ‘kweis Inglese.” For half an hour or more! 
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that chair had to be opened and folded up again. The 
news of the novelty spread, and others came to witness 
the operation, when the opening and folding up had to 
be gone through again. Then the portable bed, con- 
tained in a canvas case 36 inches long and 12 x 9 square, 
came under their notice. What wonder ‘was now in 
store for them! The bed was at Jast opened and placed 
in position for sleeping on amid exclamations of still 
greater surprise than the chair had excited. Twice had 
we to unfold and then fold it up again before they 
were satisfied. Every part of it was minutely examined ; 
the canvas and tacks, fastenings, its legs, all came in for 
a share of close inspection. My dragoman at last caught 
the excitement, and exclaimed, ‘ Now, sir, you can take 
the place of the Mahdi after working such miracles. 
Dress up like a scheik and let me be your interpreter, 
and they’ll all bow down and pray to you” This I 
tacitly declined, and as dinner ‘ was announced,’ I brought 
the amusing scene to a close by an exhibition of my air 
pillow. Quietly blowing it out, and leaving the valve 
open, I invited some of the people to inspect it. A 
slight squeeze and the consequent jet of air in their 
faces afforded some fun until it was emptied. 

With some difficulty the enclosure between the low 
mud walls was cleared of the curious throng of chatter- 
ing natives. But we did not get rid of them entirely, 
for they stationed themselves outside the enclosure and 
watched the ‘Inglese’ feeding. One has to get used to 
this kind of staring in the East. A white man and his 
paraphernalia are as great a curiosity to these people as 
a Bedouin riding through a London thoroughfare on his 
camel would be to us. I do not think, however, that 

- the former in some parts of the great city would fare as 
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well as I always did with these kind but untutored 
children of the Soudan. 

Of course you could trust them up to a certain point. 
Beyond that it was not safe, for they are, as a rule, and 
with few exceptions, from the highest to the lowest, 
liars by nature. My old dragoman, after having been 
humbugged by some of them on one occasion, thus ex- 
pressed himself: ‘Well, sir, I do tink dese people believe 
God Almighty tell lies and de debble tells de truth, and 
dey lie because dey tink dat please God.’ However 
pleasant and kind they may therefore appear, one has 
always to be painfully suspicious of these Eastern people. 
In ‘fact the closing incident of this evening is a case in 
point. When preparing for the night’s rest one of the 
villagers, noticing that the room was not to be occupied 
by me, asked permission to do so. He fortunately men- 
tioned that he might have to go in and out during the 
night, and hoped that would not disturb us. This was 
rather suspicious. In order to get rid of the fellow and to 
appear civil at the same time, I declined to agree to it, 
for as we were in the habit of firing at anyone prowling 
near us at night, he might therefore be accidentally 
shot. He took the hint and found a safer lodging else- 
where. 

Up again before sunrise, awakened by the twittgring 
of the flocks of birds overhead and around us, and the 
cooing of the doves. More milk and eggs were brought 
by the villagers, and after a hasty breakfast off we were 
again. The road for some distance led away from the 
Nile over a loose sandy district, which made the early 
part of the day’s ride rather dreary. About noon, 
however, we came in sight of the river again, and rode 
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where we had noticed it to be above Wady-Halfa.!. How 
all the water passing through this broad channel ever 
got to the sea by the very much narrower channels 
below was a puzzle to some people we met. These 
_ hydrostatic philosophers judged, a prior? of course, that 
this could only be accounted for on the hypothesis of 
subterranean channels, of which, however, no proof 
exists, The depth as well as the breadth of the stream 
here, as well as below, and the force of the currents in 
both places, afford, however, the basis of a more correct 
calculation on which to solve the apparent difficulty. 
. We passed on the way many native cemeteries, in 
which each grave was marked by a row of white, red, 
or yellow quartz pebbles, and covered over by them in 
convex form. Red earthenware vessels or pots of 
various shapes were placed on them. These, my man 
said, were those last used by the deceased and placed 
there in memory of them. These cemeteries’ were 
almost invariably located on the edge of the desert: 
abutting on the cultivated land, which added consider- 
ably to the dreariness of their appearance. The site 
seemed generally to have been chosen with a view to . 
secure them from being covered by the drifting sand. 
In none of them did I notice tombstones. There were, 
however, many tombs of either holy or celebrated men, 
generally near villages. These had a sugarloaf-shaped 
roof, and not domed as in Lower Egypt. Some of 
them were twenty to twenty-five: feet in height and 
built of Nile mud. 


‘On the upward journey we had not-seen the river near Saye Island, 
as we avoided the bend of the Nile there by crossing the Mograkeh 
desert. There, however, as we noticed on our return voyage, the channel 

- is very wide. 
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The opposite shore presented a most refreshing 
appearance, strongly in contrast with the dreary sandy 
desert along which we were riding, as it was fringed 
with stately palms and numerous trees, with their bright 
emerald foliage, backed by the darker verdure of dhura 
fields. The long-looked-for El-Ordeh or Kasr-Dongola, 
as Dongola is variously called, at last came in sight on 
the opposite side of the river. With its dark grey mud 
buildings, some of which were in a very dilapidated 
céndition, its appearance was anything but attractive. 

Carmichael’s detachment, which had arrived on the 
previous evening, was encamped on a very sandy spot, 
and exposed to the full force of the strong north wind 
which was then blowing. The poor fellows looked 
wretchedly uncomfortable in the consequent sandstorm 
as I rode through them to bivouac near the commis 
sariat tent higher up the river. ; ‘ 

A long flat island extended between us and Dongola, 
dividing the river into two channels. The only means 
of transport across were unwieldy nuggars wholly de- 
pendent on their sails, and, from the direction from which 
the wind was blowing, crossing was a very difficult and 
tedious operation. So I decided to wait where we were 
until next day, hoping by that time the gale would 
blow itself out. ‘The Marines, Artillery, and part of the 

_ camel corps with whom I had travelled up from Sarras, 
‘had reached Handak, forty miles up the river, having 
continued their march up the right bank instead of 
being ferried across at Dongola. As there was a Block 
at the ferry there, owing to the numbers collected and 
want of wind, I decided to take the left bank. My 
man yery foolishly, in pitching my tent, placed thé door 
“to windward, and when I returned from a visit to Car- 
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michael I found it inflated to its full capacity, and in 
danger of being carried off like a balloon. Too tired to 
alter it, and anxious for a shelter from the drifting 
sand, I tied up the door and made everything otherwise 
as tight to windward as I could, and, Esquimaux fashion, 
crept in under the canvas to leeward. It was difficult 
to keep a fire alight in the wind, and almost as difficult 
to protect our breakfast while cooking from being pep- 
pered with the drifting sand and the other objectionable 
pulverised substances mixed with it. Riding in such 
a climate without proper rest was not likely to induce a 
hearty appetite, and the sense of taste, as well as the 
stomach, resented food charged with such gritty matter. 
. My men, from want of proper attention, made a mess of 
cooking our prize. Fresh meat was not to be obtained 
every day, but on this morning some had been served 
out tous. After the first mouthful I had to have my 
share washed to free it from the gritty sand with which 
it had become impregnated before it could be comfort- 
ably masticated. This certainly was not the kind of 
comfort to which I looked forward when I reached 
Dongola during our weary march of over two hundred 
miles through a desert region. ; 

. The wind lulled next morning, and I managed to 
get over to the town to arrange for ferrying my camels 
and horse over to the left bank. Captain Leach, of the 
Remount Department, kindly permitted my animals to ~ 
be brought back in one of the nuggars employed in 
taking over camels to replace those lost or invalided by 
Carmichael’s detachment. While conversing with the 
captain a verbal message was brought to him that 
General Sir Redvers Buller’s baggage from Wady-Halfa 
had reached the opposite bank on forty camels! Whew! 

K 
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Forty camels for one general’s baggage, and that general 
had refused a press correspondent permission to purchase 
two baggage-nets from the Ordnance Department at 
Halfa, because ‘we are short of them’! I returned 
to the right bank in one of the nuggars taking the 
camels over to Carmichael, and we landed below the 
steep sandy bank just below my bivouac. Its narrow 
foreshore here made loading and unloading rather 
troublesome, Then the water was so shallow that the 
nuggar had to lie off some ten feet. The puzzle now 
was how to get the animals into this vessel, for it had 
a freeboard of nearly three feet and its depth of hold 
was over four. The luggage was easily shipped, but not 
so the camels. At first I thought it could not be done, 
although I. knew it must be. It turned out to be 
another Jumbo-shipping affair on a smaller scale. Some 
soldiers who had come down to water their camels 
kindly. extended a helping hand, and so aftgr a struggle 
they got the fore-feet of my big Bishareen camel over 
the side, and, by tugging at his halter and pushing 
from behind, started him, and with a spring he drew 
over his hind-legs. There was less difficulty with the 
remaining camels, for their objections to rough hand- - 
ling seemed to yield to their desire to follow their 
comrades. - 

The next difficulty was to get the horse on board. 
Had a clear jump been practicable, this could easily have 
been managed. When he was brought up to the side 
of the boat, the poor brute seemed quite nonplussed. 
He pranced about in the water alongside of it, pricked , 
up his ears, snorted, looked earnestly at me and then at .. 
his comrades, as if to say,‘I am really anxious to get 
over. I know I ought, but I am not used to this kind. - 
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of jumping. You know at Cairo I have cleared five 
feet four; but how can I get into that hole without 
help?’ Fortunately four men of the ‘ Royals,’ who had 
come down to water their camels, kindly came to the 
rescue, and lifting ‘Saladin’s’ fore-feet over the side of 
the nuggar, he sprang into the boat all right. 

On reaching the other side, the animals were easily 
landed, and loading up we rode to a square beyond the 
Mudireyeh and soon secured an empty house for our 
temporary quarters. It was not much of a house, after 
all, for it consisted of but one large room, lighted by 
a few holes high up on the walls and by the low door 
through which it was entered. The walls and floor were 
of mud, and extending across one end of it there was 
a divan of the same material. As we were now in the 
region of white ants, stones were scattered about on the 
floor on which to place the luggage in order to preserve 
it from theire destructive attacks. The door was. low 
and fastened by a wooden lock of curious construction, 
which was opened by a curved piece of wood with 
several iron pegs about a quarter of an inch long on its 
inner face. There was a certain posjtion in which this 
novel key had to be inserted sideways into the lock and 
a knack in pressing it against the bolt—or a wooden bar 
rather—before the latter could be drawn back. One 
day I missed this knack, and as my men were absent I 
had to invoke the aid of a passing native in order to 
gain admission to my domicile, : 

This house of one room and a small kitchen built 
apart from it was separated from the street by a high 
mud wall enclosing a courtyard about twelve feet by 
fifty. The horse was tethered in this enclosure and the 
‘three camels left outside. The camel-man took up his 
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quarters with the latter, sleeping on a divan of dried 
mud along the wall outside the gate. 

The first thing needed was fodder for our five or six 
days’ journey to Korti. Green stuff, I learned, could be 
had on the way, but dhura and barley were scarce until 
Debbeh was reached, as the military authorities were 
large purchasers. Of these grains I had some difficulty, 
therefore, in obtaining an adequate supply, and only 
succeeded by purchasing it in small quantities. One of 
my men was inclined to remain here, and it took a good 
deal of coaxing and threatening intermixed, and a.loss 
of twenty-four hours, before I succeeded in keeping him 
with me. 

Dongola I found to be a comparatively insignificant 
town, built on the edge of a fertile plain, extending back 
from the river some two or three miles. The land of the 
plain is very productive, and under a better system of 
cultivation could be made to yield much finer crops 
than it now does. 

The population, composed of the representatives of 
the various races of the Soudan, numbers from five to 
six thousand. Some of its buildings, such as the 
Government house, courts of justice, barracks, and- 
prison, and also several private houses of the better 
class, are rather pretentious in their appearance. Gene- 
rally, however, they were small, and invariably con- 
structed of Nile mud. The streets, as usual in Eastern 
towns, were narrow, dusty, and in many cases filthy. 
The town has an air of greater importance given to it 
than it deserves by a wall, or rather line, of earthworks 
enclosing it on its land side, and of such an extent 
as would require at least ten thousand troops to de- 
fend it. The principal bazaar comprised about twenty- 
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shops, with very limited stocks of inferior goods, Man- 
chester cottons, prints, towels, Swiss muslins, homespun 
cotton sheets and cloths, home-made twines and ropes, 
German knicknacks and hardware—these with cloves, 
henna, and other Easter toilet articles, made up the 
bulk of the merchandise exposcd for sale. Outside 
‘there was also an open market, where eggs, milk, bread, 
vegetables of all kinds, and fresh meat could be bought. 
Going one morning to this market to ferage for fresh 
meat, in the first butcher’s shop I entered there was 
none to suit me. Looking round, I saw at a little dis- 
tance a quantity of what I thought, fram its fresh redness 
and fatness, must be prime beef. On closer inspection 
something about it struck me as unnatural, and'on further 
examination I found it to be dead camel! My appetite 
was very good that morning, but not sufficiently so to 
induce me to patronise that butcher; so I went back’ 
to the other one for my supply, and took what I could 
get. 

Tired of drinking out of metal teacups, I pounced 
upon a delf one, exposed amongst a small stock of bowls 
of the same material in a china shop in the bazaar. It 
resembles a small pudding-basin, is about a quarter of 
an inch thick, with two bunches of three dark blue 
flowers on opposite sides, and united by sprays of green, 
with a ‘true lover’s’ knot in dark pink between them. 
It is now on the desk before me as I write, and no china 
collector could value a piece of delf more than I prize 
this bowl-cup, for it reached London safe and sound 
after our desert marches and two battles. Somebody 
at my elbow tells me that my sentiment is-wasted on a 
bit of the commonest delfware which could be picked 
up any day at a street stall in London! 
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The last time I dined with the mess of the Intelli- 
gence Department at Dongola it had gone in for a 
supply of the larger bowls which I had seen at the same 
shop, and it was amusing to see the interest their Posses- 
sion excited, and to hear the strong opinions expressed 
about their usefulness as ‘porridge bowls ’—that is, for 
porridge made of ground dhura. 

Earthenware amongst the natives was confined to 
the simplest forms of rude crockery, such as pans used 
for milk, pots, and peculiarly shaped water-jars. I 
managed to bring home safely two of the latter all the 
way from El-Gubat. Our empty glass bottles found 
either a ready market among the natives or were accepted 
by them as valuable gifts. 

All the way up the Nile, as soon as a detachment 
left its halting-place, a crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren swarmed over it to pick up what had been left, 
and seemed to value specially the empty meat tins. 

The camp was admirably placed above the town on 
the bank of a river, but. at the time of my arrival was 
comparatively deserted, a detachment of the Sussex 
regiment arid a few details of other regiments being its 
sole occupants. 

My first visit was necessarily to the Commissariat 
Department, where I was soon served out with six days’ 
rations for myself and men. Below this was the head- 
quarters of General Earle, who added to my anxiety to 
reach Korti by informing me that he intended leaving 
Dongola in two or three days to jain Lord Wolseley, 
and that I had better hurry on, for important move- 
ments were impending. This was my last interview 
with that brave and noble soldier, and the kind tones of 
his voice on that occasion, and his pleasant smile as he 
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-, answered my parting salute from the steam-launch 
when subsequently he left Korti for Merawi, are still 
sadly fresh in my memory. 

I did not pay my respects to the Mudir, for I had 
but little respect either for him or his deputy, the vakeel, 
on account of certain well-founded rumours which had 
reached me about both ofthem. In fact, if only half 
the stories current about their treatment of the natives 
employed through them by our military authorities were 
true, they were a precious pair. One report, for instance, 
stated that they were in the habit of levying such a 
heavy tribute on the wages of the native labourers they 
‘supplied for the purposes of the expedition that only a 
moiety of the large sums which were paid through their 
hands ever reached these poor fellows. In some instances 
the latter were cheated out of the whole of their earn- 
ings ; and in acting as intermediaries for the supply of 
camels for transport purposes, and, in fact, in everything 
they undertook to procure for us from the inhabitants, 
the same kind of robbery was practised by them. The 
Vakeel, in fact, boasted that he had made ten thousand 
pounds out of such transactions. 

Unfortunately we were implicated in their nefarious 
proceedings. This was undoubtedly wrong, and, as 
wrong always is, it was most impolitic. If, for instance, 
the loyalty and friendship of the Mudir had to be bought, 
we should have paid the price out of our own pockets, - 
instead of letting him take his reward by robbing the 
men who worked for us and supplied us with neces- 
saries. The proper course to pursue was to have tempo- 
rarily assumed the administration of affatrs in the pro- 
vince of Dongola. If this had been done, supplies of all 
kinds would have been more abundantly brought in to 
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us by the natives, who now withheld them because they 
feared being robbed by the Mudir and his satellites, 

All this was bad enough, but there were some things 
in the government of the province of Dongola even 
‘worse than this. The Bashi-Bazouks in the service of 
the Mudir tyrannised over the hard-working and peace- 
«ably disposed tillers of the soil. For example, a band 
of these armed ruffians would go to a bazaar or cattle 
market, select whatever sheep or cattle they fancied, 
oblige their owners to drive them to their quarters, and 
then silence their demands for payment with threats of 
the courbash.. 

When grain or anything was needed, these brigands. 
would go coolly to a village and carry it off without 
payment. Even the women of the villages were not 
safe from them, for it was their constant practice to 

* seize any girl or woman they fancied and carry them off 
to their quarters, When tired of their victims they 
would. then either sell them to their officers or let their 
husbands or friends ransom them. Who can wonder at 
a rebellion against Egyptian authority in the Soudan 
when it tolerates such abominable oppressions as these#? 
So far as I could learn, the condition of things in the 
Mudireyeh of Dongola was worse than ever it had been 
in Turkish Armenia, and quite as bad as the reported 
atrocities in Bulgaria which so roused and horrified the’ 
civilised world in 1876, 
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CHAPTER xX. 


Departure from Dongola-—Fortified villages — Tekhameh — Soudanese 
Christmas weather— A reminiscence of- Mahomet—Sun umbrellas and 
Soudanese donkeys—Foraging for a Christmas dinner—Topographical 
observations—Handak —Soudanese agricultural scene—Camel in a 
hole—Camp at Shabudat—Plum-pudding under difficulties— Christmas 
under the palms with our boys—December in the Soudan— Trading 
for eggs but not for donkeys—Native inquisitiveness—Lost in the 
moonlight—Cold quarters—A queer neighbour—Marching in battle 
array and effects on population—-Abu-Gus and its surroundings—Start 
for Debbeh—Instead en route for Khartoum—A Nile landscape— 
Debbeh at last. 


AFTER this vexatious delay of several days I was able 
to move on again early on the morning of December 
23rd. 

Immediately after leaving Dongola we passed several 
large villages, the houses of which were so closely built 
together and so highlas to give them at a little distance 
the’ appearance of forts Such, in one sense, they were 
intended to be, in order to secure protection to their in- 
habitants from the raids of the desert tribes, to which 
they were frequently exposed. 

We passed through Sorto about noon, where a typi- 
cal Soudanese bazaarof cattle, grain, and other merchan- 
dise, home and foreign, was being held on the shore. 
All operations were suspended as we rode through the 
motley throng, to whom we were evidently objects of 
great interest, 
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Our road generally lay outside the cultivated land and 
along it om the drier and more healthy soil of the desert, 
on which, for that reason, most of the villages were 
built. Some, however, were placed near the river, behind 
a thick forest of the thorny sondt, or mimosa, which rose’ 
up like a, bulwark between them and the desert. About 
sunset, having judged (as the sailors say) that we had 
run our distance, and were cff the village of Tekhameh, 
lying behind such a thicket as I have just mentioned, 
we threaded our way through the thorny intervening 
maze ‘in the gloaming’ and halted. Our quarters for the 
night were very comfortable, and the supplies of eggs and 
milk plentiful, but no fowls were to be had at any price. 

We started early next morning for Handak, at least 
sixteen miles distant. It was Christmas Day, but to be 
spent without any of its associations or cherished home 
festivities. There was nothing even in the weather to 
remind a Briton of the festival, for not a cloud was to bé 
seen, and it was hotter than many of the hottest days in 
our island’s summer. This heat, however, on account of 
its dryness, was not in itself so hard to bear as was the¢ 
continued and intense glare of light to which we were ex- 
posed, We halted for ludcheon under the grateful shade 
of a patriarchal mimosa, whose branches extended many 
feet from its trunk, and which seemed to be a favourite 
halting-place, for the marks of many fires were to be 
seen under it. There was also a plot raised a few inches 
above the level of the adjacent ground and marked round, 
by stones, which was evidently intended.as a place of 
prayer for the Mussulmans who frequented it. Before 
reaching this, spot a well-dressed young Soudanese, 
riding on a donkey, overtook us. Hecarried in his hand 
the well-bleached shoulder-blade of a camel on which 
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“was written a sentence from the Koran. This he told 
us in passing he was going to place at the corner of a , 
field he was sowing with barley, in order to insure the 
blessing of a good harvest. Here was an illustration of 
the traditional perpetuation of a practice twelve hundred 
years old at least, for Mahomet wrote the Koran ‘on 
palm leaves and shoulder-blades of mutton ; and the 
pages without order or connection were cast into a 
domestic chest in the custody of one of his wives,! 
Here we had now one of his followers using that of a 
camel. In school-houses in the Sierra Nevada the 
shoulder-blades of horses are used by the pupils instead " 
of slates. It is probable that when the Moors were 
driven out of Spain they left behind them the practice 
of using these bones for writing upon, as well as speci- 
‘mens of their peculiar form of arch. . 
After leaving our resting-place we met another party 
of Soudanese, riding donkeys, two of them, the blackest 
of the lot, carrying nankeen-coloured French sun um- 
" brellas. They were quite jolly and very much amused 
‘when I seized a sunshade from one of them and pretended 
to ride off with it. The owner trotted after me, and the 
rest laughed heartily at us. It was so comical to see: 
these blackamoors using such a protection from the sun, 
not only on account of their complexion, but from their 
universal habit of going about bare-headed, Another 
instance of this was that of a dark brown, stoutly built 
native ‘lady’ in the bazaar at Korti, sporting one of 
» these nankeen-coloured sunshades, and holding it, over 
her with as much pride as our fair ones display their 
crimson ones at home. ° : : 
The Soudan donkeys on which these men were riding 
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are very swift of foot and generally very handsome-look- 
ing animals. Lord Charles Beresford had one of the pret- 
tiest animals of this kind. He named him ‘ Waterford’ 
because the animal had tumbled him off his back as 
many times as he had been rejected as a candidate for 
Parliamentary honours by that Irish constituency. Poor 
‘ Waterford ’ fell, I believe, in the square at Abu-Klea. 

The road began to lead nearer the villages on the 
Nile, and this suggested foraging for our Christmas 
dinner; so halting at once, I was fortunate enough to 
secure a pair of fowls. Plum-pudding had, however, to 

_be given up, for we had no plums. My old dragoman, 
in order to save time, began plucking our substitutes for 
turkey as he rode along on his camel. 

The plain was thickly strewn over with pebbles, some 
of which were agates, and others beautifully rounded 
and oval-shaped crystals. 

For about twelve miles above Dongola on the 
Handak road, the alluvial plain gradually narrows, and 
at the latter place the sandstone hills come down to the 
right bank of the river, and continue to do so for some 
distance. On the left bank, up which we were travelling 
‘between a range of low sandhills, there was a level 
stretch to the river, low enough to be overflowed at high 
Nile. Much of the soil cultivated seemed to have been 
reclaimed from this apparent desert plain, which despite 
its dry appearance was pretty often covered over with 
trees sustained by the moisture of the earth beneath 
them. Beyond this low range of hills on our right was 
the extensive Wady-el-Kab with its many wells and the 
fixed settlement of the Kabbabish tribe. The appearance 
of this immediate region would indicate that in not very 
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and that, with but little expense, a large part of it could 
now be irrigated and brought again under cultivation. 

Early in the afternoon we came in sight of Handak, 
which, from its elevated position and substantial build- 
ings, presented rather an imposing appearance. Instead 
of going round the town as is usual, I rode through it. 
The buildings were of stone, and one and two stories high. 
The main street was broad and, as might have been 
expected from the site of thg town, rocky. On passing 
through the gate at the upper end, we found a number 
of well-dressed people who, from their manner, in direct- 
ing us to the camp at Shabatut, seemed unwilling that 
we should remain in the place. 

The camp was two miles further up the river, and as 
it was but an hour to sunset, we hurried on and. soon 
reached the cultivated land. Whether it was owing to 
the contrast between the verdant prospect which now 
greeted us and the comparatively barren district through 
which we had for some time been travelling in the hot 
sun, I cannot say, but the luxuriance of its vegetation 
seemed to exceed anything I had noticed since leaving 
Assiout. 

On our left and between us and the river were 
fields of ripening dhura and maize, rich in their 
tropical verdure and luxuriance. On our right scores 
of slaves were busily engaged in preparing the land for 
the barley crop sown at this season. They were super- 
intended by their masters, who in flowing robes of the 
purest white and white turbans moved about amongst 
them. The agricultural scene thus presented was most 
picturesquely Oriental in character. 

Several aqueducts leading from the water-wheels on 
the Nile crossed the road. These were built up with 
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earth often three feet above its level. When any 
leakage occurred from these aqueducts, it rendered the 
ground, on both sides of them, so soft and treacherous 
that great care had to be taken in crossing. them. One 
of my camels now unfortunately missed the beaten 
path and sank into one of the quagmires with one of 
his hind legs, tumbled over, and lay helplessly groaning 
under his heavy load. I thought it was all over with 
him, but when we had pulled his leg out of the hole, he 
got up and went on again as if nothing had happened. 

The camp at Shabatut was admirably situated about" 
three miles from Handak, on the bank of the river, under 
a group of dom palms, and in order to prevent too close 
contact with the natives these were prohibited enter- 
ing it, specially the women, and for trading purposes 
with them bazaars were arranged outside at convenient 
distances, and kept under military supervision. In the 
case of the camp here, this was, from all I learned of 
the immorality of its inhabitants, most imperative. 

It was so dark when we reached the camp that it 
was with some difficulty that I found a place for 
bivouacking, and thus ended our Christmas ride. 

After dining off one of. the pair of fowls we had 
picked up in the morning, I adjourned to Carmichael’s 
mess, and was just in time for plum-pudding. Com- 
plimenting them on the enterprise which had secured 
such a seasonable treat, the officer who had evidently. 
been acting as ‘chef’ for the day, said in reply, ‘It was 
awfully difficult to get anything to make a plum-pudding 
here, The flour came from the commissariat, and the 
eggs we bought from the natives. The raisins we got 
at Dongola, but had to make up the quantity with figs, 
as we had to look after our men also. The raisins we 
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subsidised with dates. It took me half an hour this 
morning to mix it.’ 

Our readers will readily understand that imagination 
had to be called vividly into exercise before the com- 
pound before us could be regarded as the veritable 
article, 

One of the soldiers told me subsequently that he 
had met with a sad accident with the plum-pudding he 
had undertaken to cook for his mess, Having no 
pudding bag, a sock was substituted. Unfortunately- 
all the ingredients leaked out into the pot through 
an unobserved hole in its toe ! 

Such a Christmas Day as this was to us all only 
occurs once in a lifetime, and to many not at all. The 
oddities of the occasion, however, compensated for the 
absence of the home traditional enjoyments of the 
festival. There we were, far, far away from fatherland, 
in a comparative wilderness, depending under Provi- 
dence for safety on our strong arms ; and yet, borne up 
by a sense of patriotism and duty, all seemed as happy 

“as happy could be, For the moment the hardships of 
the journey so far, and those yet to come, as well as 
the dangers of the future, seemed all forgotten. Major 
Carmichael told me that before dinner he had asked one 
of his men, who had originally been a member of a 
travelling circus, how he stood the expedition, and if it 
was not harder work than he had been used to, and so 
forth, The man replied, ‘ Law, no, sir, ’taint half so bad 
as the work I’ve been accustomed to!? 

The men sat in a circle round a roaring fire of the 
logs and branches of defunct mimosa and palm trees, 
chatting merrily and singing songs they had learned and 
loved in fatherland, 
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At the end of an avenue between the palms on our — 
eft was the mess-table of what, borrowing a military 
phrase, might be termed ‘details’ of officers from various. - 
non-combatant departments ‘of the expedition—such as. 
the commissariat and transport corps and Telegraph 
Engineers. Amongst them were Colonel (now General) . 
Webber, our energetic telegraph chief, and Major 
‘Sandwith, who did such good ‘service in the Egyptian. 
campaign of 1882. The most remarkable figure, how- 
ever, in the group, owing to his Moorish costume, was- 
that erratic bit companionable Englishmasi, Mr. Curtis; 
better known as Abd-el-Kadir, a name he had-adop-» 
ted after the great Algerian chief. His light-blue Kaftan}, 
white turban, and sun-bronzed face looked through the 
vista of palm branches most’ picturesquely Oriental. , « 

Before the festivities of the evening ‘were ended,. 
wearied out by my hard ride in the heat, I laid me down ' 
to'sleep, but did not become uncenscious-of my strange , 
surroundings until the men round the camp ‘fire had 
wound up their Christmas sing-song on the banks of the 
Nile with ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ ‘Rule Britannia,’ and the 
‘National Anthem. Alas! it was the last Christmas 
for not a few of the gingers, for three weeks later many 
of them fell in the square at Abu-Klea. er 

About sunrise Carmichael’s detachment marched for: 
Abu-Gus, the next station, which was nearly forty miles 
distant, and I followed an hour and a half later. The- 
day was very hot, and the road in many places heavy 
on account of the drifted sand. Owing to a fresh breeze’ 
the air was so full of the latter that I had to protect my: 
eyes with ‘goggles.’ These were blue, but through them® 
the shadows of my men and camels appeared a brights 
crimson } : : 
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The mean maximum temperature of this region in 
the shade is given in the map of the Intelligence De- 
vpartment. From December to January it is 94° to 104° 

Fahrenheit, and the minimum at night is 31°to 50°. On 
the 26th it must have been 98°. Just think of plodding 
_ on between two such fires as we had on this occasion— 
the burning sun and the heated sand! It was weary 


~, work for both man and beast, and our progress was 


consequently very slow. : 
_ Towards noon, however, matters somewhat improved, 
‘for the road now led over a hard gravel soil. Between 


* Gis and the river was a high drift of yellow sand, beyond 


_ which waved, at no great distance, the line of dark green 


"| palms along its banks. 


a 


. At one o'clock we réactéd Bakri and halted here for 
“arrest and luncheon. It was a small but very populous 
village, and our arrival had evidently created quite a sen- 
‘sation, for the men, women, and children of the place 
crowded round us. Soon they began to show a strong 
inclination for trading, and produced such quantities 
of eggs, milk, and home-made bread as to bring down 
prices considerably. They even wanted to sell us don- 
keys, trotting out a whole troop for our inspection, when 
one of the dusky-skinned riders was pitched off his long- 
‘eared steed. This untoward circumstance-enabled me 
to get rid of their owners’ importunity by pleading the 
well-known, and now proved, vicious habits of the Bakri - 
donkeys. 

So interested had these people become in our party 
—especially in myself—that we had great difficulty in 


,, keeping them at a comfortable distance. They squatted 


around my man during his culinary operations, in which, 
simple as they were, the natives seemed to take a curious 
L 
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interest. During mealtime they watched all my motions 
but when informed that such attentions were not agree- 
able to the ‘ Pasha,’ they invariably and good-naturedly 
withdrew. 

After luncheon I walked down to the river through 
fields of dhura and beans, and saw several birds of 
beautiful plumage, one of which, as large as a thrush, 
was entirely of a bright emerald green. 

At 3 P.M. we were off again and travelled on long 
after sunset, aided by the bright moonlight, hoping to 
reach and bivouac at Kus-Kus, within eight or niné 
miles of Abu-Gus. Both men and camels, as well as 
myself, became so weary that we lost the main road 
and found ourselves wandering about among sandhills. 
Happily we stumbled upon a couple of houses, and a 
- woman from one of them sent her son to put us on the 
road again, A little further on a clump of palms on 
the bank of the river came in sight, and I decided to 
bivouac there for the night. Carmichael’s detachment 
was not far ahead of us, for I heard his men sounding 
the ‘last post, and learned from the inhabitants of the 
adjacent village that the ‘Asaker Inglese had -passed 
there about sunset.’ 

The strong north wind still continued and made the 
night bitterly cold. The people of the neighbouring 
hamlet were not as friendly disposed towards us as the 
natives generally were, and charged us double prices for 
everything we bought. One more communicative than 
the rest told me that crocodiles were plentiful about 
here, and that they occasionally gobbled up a man or 
woman. i 

When we halted, my attention was attracted bya 
man who had also just arrived from somewhere, and wha 
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had taken up his quarters a short distance from us. 
The first thing he did was to light a fire, and when it 
had burnt up brightly to extinguish it. This looked 
like signalling some one. He was short of stature, 
dressed in white, and wore a turban of extra size. His 
whole appearance and cat-like movements recalled in 
fancy the Marabout in the ‘Talisman, who attempted 
Richard’s life in his tent. The man was evidently not 
at home hereabouts, and like travellers in this region 
was well armed. Once he came stealthily near to our 
bivouac and then as stealthily withdrew. This move- 
ment rendering me suspicious, I watched him for some 
time under cover of a bush, Twice during the night I 
peeped out of my tent after him. The first time he 
was there, still sitting up, but the second time, near 
daybreak, he was nowhere to be seen. Next day I 
learned at Abu-Gus that the Mahdi had sent a number 
of his emissaries into this neighbourhood, and so per- 
- haps this disturber of my rest was one of them. 

The orders were that after leaving Shabatut all 
detachments on the march to Korti should do so in 
battle array. This was a necessary military precaution, 
for from that place the troops were now supposed to be 
ina more or less hostile country. It was also a useful 
drill forthe camel corps; and as a military display it 
served to impress the natives and the spies of the Mahdi 

_ with exaggerated ideas about the strength of our army, 
for it made its numbers appear tenfold greater than they 
. were. The stereotyped expression of the natives, when 
“ we referred to the subject, was: ‘Ketir! Ketir asaker 
» Inglese!’ (Many, many are the English soldiers!) One 
“man declared to me that we were as numerous as the 
sands of the desert. 
: L2 
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We started next morning an hour after sunrise. 
This was later than usual on account of our disturbed 
night’s rest. Our next halting-place was Abu-Gus, 
which was reached about noon. The camp here was 
below the town on the cultivated ground alongside of 
the river. There was no shade whatever, not even 
the usual fringe of palms along the bank. I was there- 
fore compelled to bivouac in the open, where old Boreas, 
still piping away, made our situation rather uncomfort- 
ably cold, 

The village, which lay below the loose sandhills. 
which divide the cultivated land on the river from the 
desert, comprised a few well-built and comfortable- 
looking houses. There were natives and camels moving 
about, giving the place a lively aspect. The camels 
were for the most part of a light cream colour, often 
marked by patches of fawn. 

Abu-Gus is about 268 miles in a direct line from 
Khartoum ; it is the Nile terminus of the road from 
Darfur, and consequently, in a normal condition of the. 
times, an important commercial centre. At the mo- 
ment, however, I had more interest in our commissariat 
depdt at Abu-Gus than in the place itself, for we were 
short of biscuits, and the stock here had run very low. 

_ After some diplomacy, however, I secured a supply 
sufficient to last us till we reached Debbeh, our next 
halting-place. 

We moved out of camp early next morning, shortly 
after Carmichael’s detachment had started. There werd 
two roads to Debbeh from Abu-Gus, one by the river 
and the other across the desert. The former was heavy 
on account of the sand drifts to which it was exposed 
and following the curve of the Nile longer than th 
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latter which led over harder ground, so we decided to 
take the short cut across the desert. The first thing was 
to find the beginning of it, among the loose sand dunes 
and scrub above the village, where the river road and 
another from Khartoum converged. For some time 
we were fairly bewildered. At last my camel man 
was certain he had found the road, and on we con- 
fidently went for nearly an hour. After clearing the 
loose yellow sand, we struck hard gravel, then came to 
round-topped gravel hills, that looked as if they had 
been formed by the action of tremendous floods of 
water. They were strewn over with quantities of other 
pebbles, curiously worn, one of which, from its pecu- 
liarity, 1 pocketed and brought home. It resembles a 
petrified oyster or clam. 

The track now became less distinctly marked, and 
began to divide up and lead in several directions. This 
made me suspicious, and looking round I noticed the 
sun did not shine from the point it naturally would on 
travellers bound to Debbeh. So we halted, and riding 
up to the top of one of the gravel hills to reconnoitre, 
I discovered that we had actually been stecring for Khar- 
toum, for instead of travelling in a direction parallel with’ 
the Nile, we had followed one at right angles with it. 

The annoyance felt at this blunder from the delay it 
caused, and the extra travelling to my heavily laden 
camels, was forgotten for the moment in the extensive 
and beautiful landscape which now opened out to me as 
I looked back towards the Nile. There along its banks 
was that ever welcome dark green line of palms which 
marked the course of the river, and which distance had 
softened by a blue haze. Behind it rose in graceful 

outlines golden and purple coloured hills and moun- 
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tains. The middle distance of the picture was filled up 
by the light-coloured soil of the desert, relieved by 
groups and bands of bright green trees and shrubs, As 
the former came up into the foreground they became a 
forest, which spreading up between and around the hills 
near us made even their rocky barrenness look beautiful 
by contrast. 

Another object of more importance in our em- 
barrassed position now attracted my attention as I 
scanned the desert plain below us in a north-westerly 
direction. This was the commissariat convoy, which, 
when we left Abu-Gus, was preparing for its march up 
the river, Here then we had a point to steer for which 
would obviate the necessity of retracing our. steps’ in 
order to regain the missed road. So moving along the 
hypotenuse of the triangle, one side of which had 
already been traced in our erratic journey to where we - 
halted, we soon struck the caravan track, and in three 
hours afterwards reached our destination. 

Before arriving at Debbeh, we rode through quite a 
forest of osiers,? interspersed with acacias and mimosas 
in rich leaf. Many goats were browsing on these, 
standing up on their hind legs close to the prickly trees 
in order to feed on the more tender leaves. Camels 
also of the beautiful colour I had noticed at Abu-Gus 
were grazing round amongst the bushes and on the 
thorny branches, of which they are very fond. 


2 Asclepias gigantea, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Camp at Debbeh and our house—Fort and its garrison—Wady Malik and 
road to Khartoum—Travelling by moonlight— Hasty halt and bivouac 
—Ambukol at last—-A night with the Bashi-Bazouks—Patriarchal 
Jaw administration—Seenes on the road—Our base camp—Physical 
results of boating up the Nile—Discussing Lord Wolseley’s intended 
movements-—Gordon’s critical position—News from Jakdul—More 
arrivals— Speculations about Berber and Khartoum by whalers, 


THE camp here, as usual, occupied the cultivated ground 
along the river bank from which the corps had been 
recently gathered ; and, as usual, it was dusty and as 
shadeless as was that at Abu-Gus. Between it and the 
fort were fields of dhura and other crops, and on the 
edge near the Nile was an uninhabited mud house, of 
which I took possession for the night. It was not much 
of a habitation, after all, for it had no roof, and neither 
windows nor a door. In order to make things comfort- 
able, I placed my bed under the windward wall, closed 
up the hole in the other where the door once was with 
sacking, bolting it inside when I retired for the night 
with heavy stones, and also blocked up a hole in another 
of the walls leading out to the back premises of some 
adjacent native huts. With all its imperfections, it was 
better than my tent, for it would not delay us in starting 
. in the morning by having to strike it,as we should have 
’ had to do if the other had been pitched as usual: Once 
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during the night my door was blown in by a stormy 
gust of wind, but I soon repaired damages. 

A. xoad led past this green spot along the river bank 
to the cosily placed camp of the detachment of the 
Royal Sussex, the pioneer regiment of the expedition, 
which had been sent up here to garrison the place. At 
its lower end was the commissariat depot, plentifully 
supplied with tea, biscuits, and fresh beef. Immediately 
below the camp was the landing-place, where soon after 
we had settled down the steamer ‘ Nassif-el-Kheir’ 
came in from Korti, bringing news which indicated that 
the toilsome preliminary phase of the expedition was 
past and that we were now about to enter on its real 
work, 

The Staffordshire regiment, we were told, had left 
Korti in boats for Abu-Dém, opposite Merawi, accom- 
panied by a detachment of the 19th Hussars, along 
the left bank of the river. A column composed of the 
Camel Corps was being rapidly prepared for a dash 
across the desert to seize and hold Metammeh. This. 
last piece of news started Major Carmichael and his 
detachment at sunset, although he had proposed to rest 
at Debbeh until next day. Want of fodder alone pre- 
vented my going on with him. This delayed me until 
next day, when by honest manceuvring 1] secured a supply 
from the agent of the Mudir at the fort. 

This fort occupied a commanding position on the 
high bank of the river, and was quite defensible against 
a savage foe unprovided with artillery. It was now held 
by a detachment of the Mudir’s Bashi-Bazouk scoun- 
drels, who were, as already hinted, the terror and plague 
of the peaceable and industriously inclined inhabitants 
of Dongola. You could read villany in their very faces, 
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They spoke Turkish and took kindly to my men, as they 
could converse with them in this language. Through 
my dragoman they told me seme wonderful stories 
about their fight with the deryish force in June 1884, 
of whom they said they had killed four thousand. On 
Gordon’s principle of estimating such statements I 
divided the latter by seven, taking the quotient as out- 
side the number killed on the occasion. There was 
something terribly repulsive in the tone of these fellows, 
for they gloated in their butchery, and seemed to roll 
the word ‘killed’ as a sweet morsel under their tongues. 

On its land side the fort had a natural glacis leading 
up to it, and over which the rebels in June had attempted 
to storm the place. When the Sussex regiment first 
came to Debbeh, this glacis was bestrewn with the skulls 
and bones of the slain. Some attempts had evidently 
been made to bury the dead, but not effectually, for 
when I rode over this part of the battlefield in Decem- 
ber. many human remains were visible, having been 
scratched out of their shallow graves by dogs, which in 
one place were gnawing and quarrelling over the dead 
Arabs’ bones. - 

Across the river from Debbeh nothing was to be 
seen but dunes of moving yellow sand, only relieved 
here and there by narrow strips of verdure. From every 
direction, excepting from the north, the winds are always 
hot and oppressive. Its insignificant village is now in- 
cluded within the mud walls of the fort, and the only 
decent building in it was one of stone, occupied at the 
time as the military telegraph station. The natives of 
‘both sexes, specially the women, were miserable and 
dirty specimens of humanity. ; 

Both above and below the village, however, on the 
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left bank there was a considerable extent of cultivated 
land, with many comfortable houses on its borders. 

The Wady Malik here comes down to the Nile, but 
for five or six miles it is so filled up with sand as to be 
scarcely recognisable. Colonel Colston says that through 
the plains beyond this drifted sand ‘a good teamster 
could without difficulty drive a six-mule wagon from 
Debbeh to Obeiyad, and that the route to Khartoum is 
still more practicable. 

Captain Brocklehurst, with a large convoy of camels 
and grain, &c. for Korti, arrived at Debbeh the day 
before I had, and intended proceeding at 5 P.M. (Decem- 
ber 29). There were vague rumours of danger between. 
Debbeh and Korti either from robber bands or from 
small parties of the enemy ; and therefore, as a precau- 
tionary measure, I departed from my usual habit, and 
decided to go on with this convoy, At the hour named 
we were loaded up ready for the march, but something 
or other delayed the convoy. As my camels were rest-. 
less, I rode slowly ahead, hoping soon to be overtaken: 
by it. It was now after sunset and as usual dark, for 
the moon did not rise until an hour later. 

-It is always difficult at night to distinguish the camel. 
track, as the drifting sand obliterates it. The telegraph 
line was, however, a safe guide, therefore I gave my mes 
orders to follow it. We halted several times for the convoy, 
but as it did not appear we went on again. About ten 
o'clock the track was entirely missing, and the telegraph 
posts out of sight. As the line of palms was, however, 
visible, the general direction was easily followed, but as 
we were off the beaten track travelling became very heavy: 
For half an hour we floundered about in the soft sand 
searching for the road, but could not find it even in the 
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now bright moonlight. I did the scouting on my horse, 
and at last fortunately sighted a village behind the sand- 
hills (or dunes) on our left. Nobody was to be seen, 
and it was some time before we could get anyone to 
hear our shouting. At last one of the inhabitants made 
his appearance, and offered to show us the road. There 
seemed to be no immediate end to our troubles, for 
when he was leading us through a burying-place down 
went the hind legs of my camel into the ground. It was 
the same fellow who had sunk into the softened earth 
near Shabatut, but now he had gone down into a grave. 
I thought he was done for this time, for he sank into 
the ground with such a plaintive groan ; but we managed, 
after taking off his load, to extract that part of him 
which had thus disappeared. Kindness in adversity 
seemed to have been lost upon this camel, for no sooner 
had my man got him upright again than the brute 
snapped at his arm. As this was his besetting sin when 
I bought him, we had to muzzle him, and therefore 
he could not do the harm he now so maliciously in- 
tended. 

On we went in the bright moonlight until the quiet 
desolateness by which we were surrounded was sud- 
denly broken by the reports of several rifle shots on our 
right, accompanied by confused shouting. What could 
this mean? Had Captain Brocklehurst’s convoy been 
attacked? Leaving my camels I cantered off in the- 
direction of the sounds we had heard, and, riding up the 
top of a hill near me, listened and heard more shots, and 
then a good Anglo-Saxon ‘Confound it, why don’t you 


close up!’ Then came some language as strong as 


any that had ever broken the silence of a desert on a 
moonlight night, and I judged that the convoy had 
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straggled, and that Captain Brocklehurst and his officers 
were trying to get it together again. Ridiculous as this 
alarm may now appear, unprotected as we were, it was, 
at the time, a decidedly uncomfortable experience. 
Although now re-assured myself, I could not quiet my 
men, so we rode behind a sandhill, out of the top of 
which jutted a fort-like looking rock, and bivouacked 
below it on the yellow sand until daylight. 

Climbing the rocky crest of the sandy hill on which 
we had bivouacked, J had another fine view of the coun- 
try. Ahead I recognised the Jebel-Ambukol, and a 
little to the south of it the long and table-topped Jebel- 
el-Kord. How I watched these mountains during our 
hot day’s ride, and how very slowly we seemed to get 
up to them, for in the clear atmosphere they at first 
appeared so near. It was long after sunset before we 
passed Tani, five miles below Ambukol, and after 8 P.M. 
before we reached the latter place. Myself, men, and 

‘animals were quite done up after this weary ride of 
forty-one miles from Debbeh. Eighteen hours out of 
the past twenty-four I had been in the saddle, and there- 
fore welcomed our well-earned halt. As all the indica- 
tions were in favour of a cold night, our first search was 
for a sheltered spot on which to bivouac. 

The people of Ambuko! had however either retired 
for the night, or were inhospitably inclined, for they did 
not respond to the shouting of my men. At last ao 
armed Bashi-Bazouk on picket duty put in an appear 
‘ance, with the bright barrel of his Remington glistening 
most uncomfortably in the moonlight. The Turkish of 
my men, in explaining matters, secured his friendship, 
and on his invitation we rode down to the stockade: 
where his detachment was encamped. Several sentries: 
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challenged us as we neared the place, and every time 
they did so I expected to hear the crack of a rifle and 
the whiz of a bullet, but our guide answered promptly, 
and we passed on in safety. He was of short stature, 
and as he walked alongside of us recounted with much 
volubility the story of the battle of June at Debbeh, and 
the number of dervishes whom he and his comrades had 
killed on that occasion. He made it five thousand, and 
it was not politic under the circumstances to express a 
doubt on the subject. 

The commandant, a veritable Circassian in appear- 
ance and manner, received me very kindly, and insisted 
that I should take up my quarters in his own straw hut, 
Soon my portable bed, table, and chair were brought in 
and opened out, and excited as much curiosity as they 
had done on previous occasions, 

My meal, simple as it was, was watched with some 
interest, especially the coffee made out of tinned coffee 
and milk. The commandant seemed to enjoy it, for 
after the first cup he asked for another, and then an- 
other, The only news he could give me was that an 
English force had left Korti that day for Shendy. 
This was rather a damper after my hard struggle up 
from Dongola in order to be in time to join any such 
forward movement. 

My camels and horse were well taken care of by the 
orders of this Circassian officer, and sheltered from the 
cold north wind I enjoyed a much needed and comfort- 
able night’s rest. My tired men were also well taken 
care of. Oy yee 

Before reaching Ambukol our road had led through a 
tract of country which, though now desolate, bore evi- 
dence of having been once under cultivation. Even 
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the dom palms on the banks of the river along it were 
withering away from neglect. During the afternoon 
we passed the remains of several dilapidated villages, 
ruined by the miserable oppressions to which their in- 
habitants had been subjected, and latterly by the raids 
of the Mahdi’s dervishes. A large area of land be- 
tween Dongola and Ambukol thus lying waste could 
through an improved system of irrigation, and under a 
civilised government, be brought into profitable culti- 
vation, yielding large crops of cotton and the various 
cereals of the country. With this valuable area of land, 
eu: off as it is from the southern portion of the 
Soudan by a wide stretch of desert, the province of 
Dongola is too valuable an acquisition to Egypt to be 
abandoned to the barbarians. In fact, on strategical 
grounds Egypt is not safe without occupying it, and 
our Government ought to give earnest heed to Lord 
Wolseley’s opinion on this subject. 2 

While at breakfast in the commandant’s tent I was 
much amused at the offhand and patriarchal manner: 
in which he dealt out justice between several plaintiffs 
and defendants who brought their cases of dispute 
before him for settlement. He squatted on a mat, and 
they squatted round him. Everything passed off 
quietly, and his decisions had a common sense and 
justice about them that would have been welcomed by 
many suitors in British courts. 

We rode on to Korti, four miles distant, about ten: 
o'clock, and I at once reported my arrival to Colonel: 
Swaine, military secretary to Lord Wolseley, and was 
directed by him to that part of the camp assigned to! 
representatives of the press. Happily I had a tent wi 
me,-else I should have been as houseless as were my} 
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colleagues, for Colonel Swaine adhered rigidly to what 
had been laid down as the limits of War Office courtesy 
towards the representatives of the British press with this 
expedition, and which excluded not only a passage in 
any of the boats, whalers, or nuggars to correspondents, 
but food for camels and horses, and even tents. It was 
satisfactory to find, on our return from El Gubat, that 
these limits were so extended by the late Colonel Prim- 
rose that a whole line of bell tents were placed at our 
disposal. 

The site of the camp at Korti was chosen by General 
Stewart, and did great credit both to his taste and judg- 
ment. It was one of the most cheerful and picturesque 
of spots, Along its front was a grove of tall acacias and 
graceful dom palms, which afforded an agreeable shade 
toa large portion of the troops whose tents were pitched 
beneath them, as well as to the hospital tents. Between 
this grove and the edge of the bank a broad path was 
left, not only facilitating locomotion from one part of 
the camp to the other, but also affording a pleasant pro- 
‘menade in the cool of the afternoon and evening. Head- 

‘quarters occupied an open space at the lower end, thickly 
walled in on its three sides by acacias and palms, with a 
fringe only of them on its river front. Carpeted with 
green and surrounded with what to our European eyes 
were ‘exotics,’ it resembled a beautifully decorated hall 
for special occasions at home. 

At the lower end was the commander-in-chief’s 
marquee, and cosily pitched under the waving branches 
of the palms, on both sides, extending to the river, were 
the tents of his staff. Alongside of it was a tall mast 
from the top of which during the day floated that flag 

- which now on the Nile, as it had the world over, ‘ braved 
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the battle and the breeze.’ At night this mast resolved 
itself in imagination into a railway semaphore pole, 
showing the danger signal, for in place of the flag it 
carried a red light. ; . 

Above the General’s quarters and in close proximity 
were the Commandant’s tent and those of the intelligence 
and headquarters of the transport and other departments. 
Then came in upward succession, in rows of tents at right ° 
angles with the river, the camp of the Mounted Infantry, 
Light and Heavy Camel regiments, 19th Hussars, artillery, 
infantry regiments, hospitals, Sussex regiment, and com- 
missariat and ordnance departments. Along the shores 
were moored scores of the whalers, proving by their pre- 

"sence here that all the ‘cocksure’ predictions of their. 
failure fer se as a means of transport up the cataracts 
had been fallacious. They had been a little longer on 
their way than had been anticipated, yet here they were. 
It was estimated that the total loss from drowning did 
not exceed eighteen men, and that the average loss of 
boats was not more than three per regiment, but I cannot 
vouch for its correctness, 

Immediately in rear of the General’s tent was the 
straw hut used as the Headquarters mess-room. There 
was just room enough in it for a table comfortably aca 
commodating a dozen or fifteen guests. No one wha 
was a partaker of the hospitality of that straw hut will 
ever forget it or its kindly and distinguished host. 

The river at Korti is very broad and its water much 
clearer than it was further north,so clear that at a pinch 
it could be used without filtering. The opposite bank 
was covered with green crops and fringed with trees; 
with a long flat mountain in the background with its 
numerous foot hills of graceful outline. During the day; 
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the purple-bluish and golden tints and the bright green 
along the river’s edge made the outlook from the pro- 
menade along the bank beautifully picturesque. But as 
the sun declined towards evening the aerial golden tints 
changed into carmine and then crimson, defying all 
description. 

The camels and horses were picketed in rear of 
the camp, where the cultivated ground denuded of its 
crops was dry and dusty ; when the wind blew in the 
wrong direction for comfort, it raised clouds of this 
finely pulverised soil, which discounted considerably the 
beauties I have just described. .. 

Had not the water wheels on the high river bank 
been utilised for the purpose, watering such a multitude 
-of animals as we had would have been a tedious and 
‘troublesome operation. Every day at fixed hours these 
sakeeyeh, as the natives call them, were set in motion 
-and sent streams of water through the aqueducts leading 
inland from them across the camp, serving as watering 
troughs for the animals. 

No iron is used in the construction of these machines, 
which in their design are probably as old as the time of 
Pharaoh. As they were never lubricated, anyone can 
imagine what a continuous groaning, squeaking, crunch- 
ing, wood-breaking noise they made when in motion. 
They were very numerous on both sides of the river 
about Korti, and at night, when the camp was still, their 
sounds, blended and rendered harmonious by distance, 
often reminded me of the chiming of church bells in our 
distant island home. Often in the still hour of night, 
when on my way down the river in a nuggar, the 
groaning, grinding noise of these wooden machines was 
tempered by the plaintive but not unmusical airs sung 

M 
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by the slave boys who drove the oxen that kept them in 
motion. They were a vulnerable part in the body poli- 
tic of these regions, for their destruction by an enemy 
was a most serious affair for the growing crops. Gordon, 
as we have read, used to avail himself of this weak spot 
in the side of his enemies above and below Khartoum, 
and destroyed many of these sakeeyeh from his steamers. 

Allthe music and poetry, however, of those from Korti 

down to Dongola was taken out of them by the subse- 
quent withdrawal of our troops from the Soudan ; for the 
poor people to whom in good faith at the time our pro- 
tection had been promised when we first came among 
them, fearing the vengeance of the dervishes on account 
of their friendliness to us, tore their sakeeyehs to pieces 
and fled down the river floating on their wheels. 
_ During the short time spent at Korti the troops from 
below kept coming on daily, chiefly in the whalers, 
The boatmen were like the beggars in Molloy’s song, 
‘ragged and tanned, but made fit to go anywhere or 
do anything men could do, through their three hun- 
dred odd miles of rowing, carrying, and towing in a 
beautiful climate, though often just a trifle too hot for 
such work. No men, in fact, could be in more per- 
fect physical training. They were all strong, for the 
weak ones had been weeded out on the way up, and left 
behind, An Aldershot martinet would often have been 
startled from his propriety by their tattered clothing, 
but the man was to be pitied who would dare to crosg 
bayonets with them. 

Returning from this digression from my narrative, I 
found on my arrival at Korti that after all my anxiety 
to be up in time for the first direct effort to open com- 
munications with beleaguered Gordon, I had missed it, 
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-for General Stewart had marched the day previously 
(December 30) to Jakdul. His force on this Occasion 
numbered 1,100 officers and men and 1,800 camels, and 
comprised the following :—Guards Camel regiment, 381; 
officers and men, Mounted Infantry, 31; detachment 
Heavy Camel regiment, 90, with 239 camels; Light 
Camel regiment, 90, with 250 camels ; Royal Engineers, 
30, with 40 camels ; artillery (without guns) 20, with 16 
camels; commissariat, 20, with 200 natives and 500 
camels; 19th Hussars, 45 (mounted); medical staff, 4 
officers, 15 men, 30 natives, with 90 camels, including a 
section of movable hospital tents, a section of the 
Bearers company with litters and 750 gallons of water, 
Each man carried with him on his camel 7 gallons of 
water, 7 days’ rations, and 1 50 rounds of ammunition ; 
the reserve ammunition being 40,000 rounds, ‘ The: 
Guards and Marines were to be left at Jakdul and the 
remainder of the force to return to Korti, bringing back 
With it all the camels, including those of the former, A. 
detachment was also to be left at Hambok, halfway, 
with a view of increasing, if possible, the water supply 
at the wells there, 

The detachments of the Heavy and Light Camel 
regiments and of the artillery were to act merely as a 
transport corps, and the 60,000 rations taken by it were 
to be left at Jakdul. 

As Lord Wolseley described it in his telegram to 
Lord Hartington, December 29, General Stewart had 
been sent ‘to establish a Post at Jakdul wells, halfway 
to Shendy, and return to Korti, but with secret orders to 
go on to Metammeh, if he found an insufficient supply 
of water there, 

Major Carmichael had, therefore, uselessly hurried 
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up from Debbeh in order to take an active part in this 

movement, for as he told me, when I first met him after 

my arrival at Korti, ‘General Stewart being short of 
transport had annexed two-thirds of the carhels of the 

Heavy Camel regiment, leaving the officers and men 

behind” Even their riding saddles, as well as their 

camels, had been taken for the transport of stores. 

“And you know,’ he said, ‘ how little can be carried on 

them !’ ‘ 

Two days before Stewart marched, 550 rank and file 
of the 2nd battalion South Staffordshire left in fifty-five 
whalers for Hamdab, where a camp was to be established 
as the rendezvous of the Nile column. Thirty-seven 
days’ rations only were taken by the regiment, and as 
this could only be about a third of the cargo which the 
boats brought up to Korti, it was expected that they 
would make much more rapid progress against the cur- 
rent than had hitherto been the case in coming up the 
cataracts. A detachment of the 19th Hussars followed 
on the left bank. There are good reasons for believing 
that General Earle’s orders were first-to punish Colonel 
Stewart’s and Mr. Power’s murderers, and then to proceed 
up the river to Abu-Hamed, and to open up thence the 
road back to Korosko, where the stores were being col- 

ected to be forwarded across the desert. Having done 

" this, General Earle was ordered to push on to Berber, 
Commissariat and other stores were being accumulated 
at Korosko for transport by camel across the desert ta 
Abu-Hamed, when the latter was reached by the Nile 
column, 

The only useful work done by this force was the 
punishment of the Monnasir tribe for their treacherous 
murder of Colonel Stewart and his companions, and 
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probably also in diverting to some extent the attention 
of the enemy in the region through which it passed from 
General Stewart’s mavement across the Bayuda Desert. 
In fact, this was all the ‘crack’ regiments composing it 
contributed towards the great end of the expedition. 
So far as any direct effort to rescue Gordon was con- 
cerned, two-thirds of the Nile column might have safely 
* been left behind. 

The cry of punishing Stewart’s murderers was so 
vehement on my arrival at Wady-Halfa as to appear 
to me to excite quite as much enthusiasm as the rescue 
of Gordon. It did then occur to me, and the impression 
is as strong now, that it would have been better to have 
concentrated all our efforts to save the living. That 
secured, we could then have avenged the dead. 

At the moment of my arrival at Korti there was con- 
siderable excitement in the camp with respect to Lord 
Wolseley’s plans. So far as my colleagues were con- 
cerned, I found them very much divided in opinion on 
the subject, as is evidenced by the forecasts of the 
expedition they then telegraphed to their papers. The 
policy as to correspondents laid down in the ‘ Soldier’s 
Pocket Book’ had evidently been most successfully 
acted upon in their cases. : 

In one case, for example, it was telegraphed to 
London orf December 26, that ‘the General issued a 
memorandum to-day directing all the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to move forward to Meroe 
(Merawi) immediately, the infantry first, the South 
Staffordshire leading the way; the camel corps and 
cavalry to follow.’ In another case; a message was 
despatched on the 28th, stating that ‘the cavalry por- 
tion of the camel corps have for the present been dis- 


. 
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mounted, as their camels will be employed to carry ~ 
stores to Merawi” The most ludicrous illustration of . 
the obfuscation thus produced is shown in the follow- 
ing telegram wired to a London paper on the latter 
date:—‘ This morning the Guards’ camel corps, with 
them the Royal Marines and Mounted Infantry, a 
bearer company, a section of the field hospital, alto- 
gether 900 strong, will, according to the arrangements, 
set out from Korti to march alongside of the South 
Staffordshire whalers to the new camp ; General Stew- 
art and staff, and not General Buller, will go with this 
force.’ 

On Monday, the 29th, Mr. Pigott, Reuter’s agent, 
seems to have been able to grasp the situation, and with 
a decision and courage which do him credit, he accom- 
panied General Stewart next day as the sole representa- 
tive of the press on this ever-to-be remembered march 
to occupy Jakdul. 

Lord Wolseley had despatched letters to Gordon 
dated September 20 and October 26, probably informing 
him of ‘the expedition and asking for information as to 
his position. On December 31, the day after General 
Stewart had marched to occupy Jakdul, a messenger 
who had succeeded in reaching Khartoum with copies 
of beth, returned to Korti with Gordon’s reply. All 
that Colonel Swaine felt at liberty to make known to my 
colleagues ahd myself was the contents of the tiny letter 
‘Khartoum all right, and the fact that Gordon had dis- 
abled one of the Mahdi's guns. As the letter did not 
contain the latter statement, it occurred to more than 
one of us that there was some other news kept back, as 
eventually proved to be the case, We tried interviewing, 
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the messenger, but got very little out of him. All he 
. would tell us was that Gordon was well, but that he 
spent his nights in a ceaseless watch, visiting the out- 
posts and keeping his sentries on the alert, and slept 
during the day. The messenger said he was cheerful, 
and well supplied with tobacco. This was all we ceuld 
get out of the fellow, for besides his imposed reti- 
cence, he was closely watched—at least we were, lest we, 
should become too well informed. The tiny letter, the 
disabled gun, and the cloud on Colonel. Swaijne’s usually 
bright face haunted me all the way to Metammeh, for 
something serious was suggested by the three. : 

We learned afterwards, as our readers did, that the 
verbal message fully confirmed Gordon’s letter of No- 
vember 4, and that after the forty days from its date had.. 
expired he was in a desperate position. It is important 
to recall that verbal message here. : 

It began by stating that Khartoum was besieged on 
three sides, and that fighting went on all-day, and that . 
the enemy could not take the place except by starving 
out the garrison. But that portion of it marked ‘secret’ 
and confidential’ was as follows :— : 

‘Our troops at Khartoum are suffering from lack of 
provisions. Food, we still have a little, some rai and, 
biscuit. We want you to come quickly. You should 
come by Metammeh or Berber, make by these two 
roads, do not leave Berber in your rear. Keep enemy in 
your front, and when you have taken Betber, send me 
word from Berber.’ 

This message had urgency, but Gordon’s ability to hold 
out for some days was fairly suggested by what he says 
about Berber, and sending him a message after it was 
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captured. Under the circumstances of the hour there 
was therefore yet a fair chance of being able td reach 


* and save him. 


Some anxiety was naturally felt about General 
Stewart and-his expedition to Jakdul, as no news had been 
received from him, and owing to various native rumours 
of his having had a fight. On the morning of the 4th 
Lord Cochrane (Earl of Dundonald) accompanied by 
Lieut. Hine of the Mounted Infantry and two other 
Officers, came in with despatches from him. Lord. 
Cochrgne presented himself at the ‘ Straw Hut,’ just as 

- we had finished dining. Lord Wolseley instantly left 
the table, asking where Buller was, leaving us in a state 
of joyous excitement, for it was now known that Sir 
Herbert had successfully carried out his instructions and- 
that there was now good hope of opening up speedy com- 
munication with Gordan, Lord Cochrane stated that 
Stewart’s column, which had left Korti at 3 P.M. on 
Wednesday, December 30, had arrived at Jakdul on 
Friday morning about 7 o’clock, and found the wells 
unoccupied by the enemy. From prisoners captured it was 
also ascertained that the road was clear to Metammeh, 

‘. which was. only occupied by a-small force of the Mahdi’s 

troops. The water at the wells was reported to be 
abundant and good, the desert road-well supplied with 
fuel, and easy travelling. General Stewart had left the 

Guards’ regiment at Jakdul, and a detachment of thes 

Mounted Infantry and a few Engineers at Hambok 

wells, to increase the water supply ; and, Lord Cochrane 
said, was on his way back to Korti.with the transport 

camels and would be in next day (January 5). 

This march of nearly two hundred miles told terribly, ; 
on the camels, although the men stood it splendidly, ; 
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* mot a single case of sickness or breaking down having- 


occurred. 2 
The troops were now coming up witha rush. The 


“leading boats of the Black Watch arrived on New 
” Year's Day, and the first detachment of the Naval 


Brigade with a Gardner arrived on the afternoon of 
the 5th. The camp was all alive and ready for any 


* work, however arduous and daring, 


Amongst the later arrivals was good-natured Colonel 
Butler, who had come up the river in his boat manned 
by Kroomen. I was amused at his incidentally men- 
tioning his being out of soap and having to use sand ‘as 
a substitute. But such inconveniences had not lessened 
his enthusiasm about the whalers. He was quite confi- 
dent that the journey from Korti to Khartoum would 
not take more than forty days’ This geindided with 
General Buller’s opinion, but not with that given to 
me at Sarkamatto by Mr. Cook’s Reis, nor with the 


:, subsequent experience of the Nile column. Had the ex- 


pedition been six weeks earlier, possibly the Colonel’s 
estimate would have been very nearly verified. 

Looking back to the few days spent at Korti, and a 
longer time on my return from Metammeh, a crowd of 
interesting events and incidents are recalféd, but which 
from want of space are passed over here with regret, 


To a civilian, unacquainted with camp life, the regularity" 


' and order which prevailed would be to him a striking 


illustration of how the drill and the principles of military 


: science come into practical operation. We hear at home 
-of our soldiers and ate proud of them, but no one who 


has not been with them when in the field carr rightly 
estimate their true value. 


The last and most ominous extension of the camp © 
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at Korti took place two days before we marched for 
Metammeh, in the pitching of the hospital tents. Their 
size and number prognosticated disease, wounds, and 
deaths as the natural sequence of ‘horrid war. As 
later experience showed, and the statistics given in a 
previous chapter too sadly indicate, these necessary and 
humane preparations were not in excess of the require- 
ments of our force. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


* Convoy to Jakdul—How it was delayed—Ready for the march—An 
untrustworthy Greek—Lord Wolseley’s adieu—Our first desert meal— 
Waiting for the moon— Early rising and rosy-fingered morn—How we 
marched and halted—Not a desert after all—Its inhabitants and how 
they live—Antelopes—I.ost after breakfast—Last news of a missing 
colleague—An inopportone stellar invisibility —Intricacies of the 
toad—A stern chase of the convoy—Scenery near Hambok—An 
unpleasant welcome from our rear-guard—Done up and dying camels 
—The convoy as seen in the fading sunlight—El-Howeiyat at last— 
Replenishing water skins and a thirsty crowd —That three-legged 

.  pump—Watering in the dark—Oversights and omissions—Sportive 
donkeys—More antelopes—Indications of water—Magaga wells— 
Desert scenery—A thirsty ride in the hot sun--Leakages and water 
trading—Demoralisation of the Egyptian contingent—A despatch from 
Jakdul. 


EARLy in the morning of January 7,1 learnt that orders 
had been issued for the despatch of a convoy of stores 
' to Jakdul. Colonel Stanley Clarke, who was to escort 
“it with 10 officers and 106 men of the Light Camel Regi- 
ment, kindly invited me to accompany him. Stewart’s 
column was to march next day for Metammeh, and, 
in order to secure a day’s rest at Jakdul before his 
arrival, I therefore decided to go on ahead of it that 
far with this convoy. It was ordered to march at 1 P.M., 
then its departure was postponed until 3 P.M., but it did 
not actually get away until 5 o’clock. And hereby 
hangs a sad tale. Amongst the reasons given for this 
delay were the shortness of camel drivers, and the longer 
time it consequently took to load the camels than had 
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been anticipated. A walk round that part of the camp 
where the preparations for the despatch of the convoy 
“were being made was anything but assuring. ‘Con- 
fusion worse confounded’ seemed to prevail, and from 
‘all I saw and heard, I could not but feel painfully con- 
vinced that this contemplated dash across the desert 
had never been thought out as a possible contingency 
in the expedition, as it certainly should have been. 

The problem was an easy one to solve : it was simply 
this, if a dash across the 170 miles of desert between 
Korti and Metammeh is found eventually to be neces- 
sary, how many riding and how many pack camels will 
be required for so many men and so many tons of 
stores? and how can these camels be most readily 
equipped for such a service? 

In the scramble and hurry I witnessed in getting the 
convoy ready, it was painfully evident to me then, and 
more so now, when I look back upon all that subse- 
quently occurred, either that this forethought in planning 
the expedition had not been duly exercised, or, as ap- 
pears to me to be the more likely, that if it had been 
the details decided upon had been most inefficiently 
carried out. Some of the prime necessities for such a 
dash across the desert as this was to be, were wanting 
when it had to be undertaken. For example, we had 
plenty of riding saddles made for the expedition at 
the arsenal at Cairo, although much less cumbersome 
and much better ones could have been manufactured 
in England, and in less time. The question of pack- 
saddles, however, and their lashings became a very serious 
one when the troops reached Korti. Attempts werd 
made to increase the small supply in hand by purchasé 
from the natives, and even by manufacturing them our 
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selves on the spot. The deficiency in rope lashings had 
‘to be made good by native manufacture. Nor were 
the saddles, either bought or manufactured, very suit,: 
able for the transport of British stores, contained in 
wooden and tin cases, as the sore backs of the pack 
camels plainly showed, as well as the scores of their dead 
“carcases scattered along the line of our march. 
At 2 p.m. I struck my tent, and by 3 o'clock my 
three camels were loaded and ready for the march. Tent 
‘and all extras were left behind, and in their place fodder 
was carried for the animals. Certain minor arrange- 
ments, including the despatch of telegrams, detained 
me for a short time after. we were loaded up, and so I 
ordered my man to meet me with the camels at a point 
he well knew on the other side of the camp, but when I 
rode out after him, neither camels nor man were to be 
seen at the appointed rendezvous. In some anxiety I 
cantered about the camp, hoping to find my lost pro- 
perty, but in vain, and then, almost in despair, I rode out 
to the village of Korti, where I saw part of the convoy 
had assembled. It was only, however, my friend Surgeon 
Allin, who, with his usual energy and promptness, had got 
his part of the convoy ready for the march two hours be- 
fore any one else. So I cantered back, feeling most un- 
comfortable from a suspicion that the fellow had, in some 
way, given me the slip. At last, on the very spot where 
I had first searched for him half an hour previously, 
there I found him trying to look as innocent as a lamb, 
but I could plainly see by his face that he had been up 
tosome mischief. What it was I had not then time to 
find out, but, upon my return to Korti in February, I 
missed a small box of stores, and I rather suspect that 
during the time of his invisibility he had conveyed them 
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- to the booth of a. Greek suttler, with whom I ‘subse- 
quently found he had been on rather surreptitious terms 
of intimacy. Off we rode at last to the village of Korti; 
and up on to the edge of the desert below which it is 
situated, to wait for the corivey. Shortly before 5 o’clock 
Lord Wolseley and ‘his staff rode up to where I had 
halted, wearing behind his usual cheerful mien a look ‘of 
great anxiety.“ Soon Colonel Clarke rode up to the , 
General, who advised him to form up on the plateau 
where we were, rather than down in the hollow, with the 
caution, ‘ Else you will get into confusion.’ 

Just before leaving, Lord Wolseley wished me a oot 
time of it, and, in return, I expressed the hope that we 
might soon see him at the front. A quarter of .an hour « 
only before sunset the head of the column marched up 
on to the desert plateau, and when its rear had passed” , 
over the crest of the hill it halted, and bivouacked in’ 

’ marching order to wait until the moon rose. As she was: 
then in her last quarter, this would not be until about 
midnight. 

The next thing was dinner, or a substitute for it, and: 
as I had halted near Colonel Clarke, I joined his mess} 
contributing my quota to our first meal in the desert« 
We sat on the sand round a lantern, and our memh 
was a simple one, comprising only ‘ bully beef’ and 
other preserved meats and biscuits. Tea was out of thé 
question, as there was nd wood with which to make af 
fire, and so we had regretfully to content ourselves witli 
Nile water, cither pure and simple or fortified by a drairi 
of Captain —-—’s Lorne whisky. It was tantalising; 
under the circumstances, to look back at the lights of 
the camp and to hear the sound of the mess dinne 
bugles, and natural out here in the desert to hankeq 
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-after the fleshpots of the Egypt still insight, but out of 

reach. Intentions to return were uttered -by some, but 
stern duty forbade. i Be pee GF ; 

The chattering of the Aden camel drivers and the 
groaning of the tied-down and unladen camels gradually. 
subsided, Smoothing a place on the soft yellow sand, 
I wrapped myself in my plaid, and soon fell asleep, 

,, From exposure to a draught at night while on the. 
dahabiyeh at Assouan, my left feg had become pains 
fully stiff with rheumatism. When I awoke I found 
that the warmth of my bed had entirely removed the 
discomfort, and I was thankful for the relief. The ad- 

, vance was sounded.at 1.30 A.M., and off we went by the 

- light of the moon and to the unearthly groaning of a 

: thousand camels. Soon, however, the halt was sounded, 
in order to close up the rear of the column which, to 

"use a nautical phrase, had ‘drifted considerably astern.’ 
Everybody seemed pretty tired. I certainly was, and 
dismountiag lay down on the hard gravel, and with my 
water-bottle as a pillow, and holding the reins of my ~ 

-horse, fell fast asleep, but was quickly roused by the 

‘noise Lieut. Stuart Wortley, who had halted near me, 

“made in falling from his tall camel, saddle and all, and 
just in time for the advance, ; 

After frequent halts in order that our straggling 
column might close up, or to relieve an already ex- 
hausted or dying camel of its load, morning at last 
began to dawn, with Venus as its star glittering like a’ 
‘diamond in the rich roseate hues which in this region 
always precede daylight. 

At 9 AM. we halted for breakfast, and then marched 
on again with our usual numerous halts. I rode in front 
with the advance guard in order to escape the noisy 
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confusion of the column, and also to get a better view of 
the region through which we were passing. 

This so-called’ Bayuda Desert is wholly unlike ‘the 
rocky and sterile deserts of the north, on account of its 
abundant signs of vegetation and water. 

It comprises a number of extensive plains, divided 
by low rocky hills black or brownish in colour. These 
plains are sparsely covered with trees and a coarse tall 
grass. In many places both trees and grasses were very 
abundant, the former being the ordinary acacias and 
mimosa of the country. 

Situated just within the region of tropical rains, this 
desert has a wet season from May to August, with an 
average rainfall of fifteen days’ duration. From the 
appearance of its torrent-beds it was evident that the 
rainfall was very great. These channels led down to 
the more depressed parts of the plains over which the 
water flows, but within twenty-four hours after its fall it 
sinks through the sandy gravelly soil until it reaches 
a substratum of clay. It was from such subterranean 
reservoirs that the wells of Hambok, El’ Howeiyat, 
and others of the same class, were supplied. During the 
rainy season the soil of these plains can be profitably 
cultivated owing to the rains and the moisture derived, 
from these stores of water beneath their surface. 

Several nomadic tribes inhabit this region, of which 
the Hassanieh are the most numerous, although num- 
bering only about one thousand souls. They subsist 
chiefly by keeping flocks of sheep and goats, and by 
breeding camels. Like Bedouins everywhere they wan- 
der from spot to spot in order to find herbage, always, 
however, keeping sufficiently near the wells to water 
their flocks. They also raise small crops of beans 
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and lentils, and trap the gazeltes. Flocks of these beauti- 
ful animals frequently came within shooting distance of 
“us, but it was not often safe to leave a marching column 
* to go in pursuit of them. Occasionally, however, I heard 
the crack of the rifle of some ardent sportsman behind 
me as we moved along, but the results were not very 
“great. The droppings of the gazelles were plentiful and 
gave off a strong odour of musk. 

The convoy had evidently not kept very well together, 
for it was not till some time after the front had halted 
that the rear came up. My man with the camels had 
orders to keep as near as possible during the march, and 

_if by any mischance he had drifted to the rear, not to 
halt until riding back from my usual position at the 
front I met him. 

We halted on this occasion in a thicket of mimosa - 

.and brushwood off the main track, and I had to ride 
back some distance before I found my fellow. He was 
so far astern that I halted for breakfast where I met him, 
as time would not permit riding nearer to the head of 
the convoy, but upon which I kept as sharp a look-out 
as I could while we halted. After breakfast I thought 
T heard the advance sounded. My attention was for the 
‘moment distracted by the coming up to where we had 
“halted of. a lot of stragglers and the consequent confusion 
"that ensued. Unfortunately I allowed myself to be 
. .persuaded that I had been mistaken, for when I looked 
. again the front of the convoy had disappeared, and full 
. of anxiety T immediately started after it. First we had 
to get back to the caravan road: from which we had 
‘diverged. This I found to be a puzzling matter, for 
between us and it lay a pathless tangled wilderness of 
trees and scrub, cut up by a number of parallel ditches. 
. : N 
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Camel marks were plentiful on the soft sand of the 
latter, but they were very irregular in their direction, 
and therefore difficult to follow. We rode on for twenty 
minutes until we were brought to’a standstill by a tract 
of hard gravel with hardly the trace of a track over it. 
I then rode up a gravel knoll on our right to look out 
for the convoy, but it was invisible. Happily our late 
halting ground was recognisable in the distance, so I 

. despatched my man on the horse back to it to begin 

‘the journey anew, for personally I had become some- 
what obfuscated. My position was not a very comfort- 
able one, for here was I bewildered and alone, with my 
three camels, with the risk of being deserted by my not- 
very trustworthy Greek, or attacked during his absence 
by wandering Arabs. It was a relief, therefore, when 
half an hour afterwards the fellow returned with the 
news that he had found the road not a hundred yards 
to my right. It was now evident that on leaving our 
halting-place I had erred in not crossing instead of 
following the line of ditches to which I have referred, 
The incident shows how easy it was to get lost in this 
desert, and reminds me of the case of Captain Gordon, 
who accompanied the expedition as a press correspon- 
dent, and whose disappearance in the Bayuda desert has 
never yet been accounted for. He was last seen some- 
where in this vicinity under the following circumstances, 
as communicated to me by Lieut. Douglas. 

Gordon had left Korti on January 9, with the in- 
tention of- accompanying a supplementary convoy des. 
patched after General Stewart under Colonel Burnaby’s 
command, as he thought the latter I believe had started 
ahead of him. On January 13, four days afterwards, 
Lieut. Douglas, who was then surveying for a line of 
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heliograph signal stations to Jakdul, had halted eight 
miles west of El Howeiyat wells, and one of his men, 
after firing at some game, heard what he supposed to 
be the echo of his shot. Firing again and hearing an- 
other echo, he saw in the distance the smoke from a rifle, 
’ Fearing it might have been fired by a foe, he at once fell 
back on his party. Shortly afterwards, Captain Gordon 
came up with his Greek servant and two camels, but 
‘so thoroughly exhausted that he could hardly speak. 
He told Lieutenant Douglas that he had been with- - 
out water for two days. His eyes glared with excite- 
ment. During the evening he said he had a great deal 
on his mind, for he had volunteered to carry despatches 
_ to General Stewart, and then he rambled on about having 
lost his sword. Such an adventure, he said, ag he had 
had only occurred once in a man’s lifetime, and he must 
write it down. During nearly the whole of the night, 
Lieut. Douglas informed me Gordon's light was burning. 
Early in. the morning, Douglas réde on with him some 
distance, when Gordon spoke about the landmarks in 
connection with finding his way. In reply he was told 
to keep his eye more on the broad well-marked track 
so recently made by our thousands of camels. After 
parting with Douglas he was never heard of again, and 
. it was supposed that “he had either perished of thirst in 
” the desert or been killed by wandering Arabs, 

It has recently been reported that a European has 
reached Berber, and there is yet a hope, faint as it may 
be, that the poor fellow is still alive. The adventures 
Subsequently of several of my colleagues further illus- 
trate how easily one may leave the beaten track through 
this wilderness, and how difficult it is, when lost, to find 
it again. Two of them, on their way from Jakdul to 

n2 
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Korti, travelling without a guide, were found by an 
officer carrying despatches to the front, utterly lost, 
though only some hundred yards off the main track. 
Their misadventure had to mea ludicrous aspect, for I 
had travelled with them from El Gubat to Jakdul, and . 
the night before we marched for the latter place, after 
we had gone to bed under a mimosa tree, the question 
of how to find the road to Korti was discussed. One 
of them was quite sure of being able to direct his steps 
by a certain star. Unfortunately, the star was not visi- 
ble when he and his companion lost their way. The 
desert roads, as already remarked, were simply a series 
of hard beaten paths, but only clearly discernible when 
they crossed a hard gravel soil. Occasionally belts of 
soft sand were traversed, when to the unpractised eye 
the tracks were difficult to follow. Besides the main 
track, there were often others similarly marked crossing - 
or diverging from it in a most perplexing manner. Hap- 
pily for those acquainted with the general direction, it 
was sufficient to have a compass, OT to observe the 
landmarks in the shape of stones put up on, spots where 
the ground rose in swells or on the higher adjacent 
hills. 

It was about noon when we got back to the track. 
My man as well as myself, rendered nervous by our 
recent adventure, were naturally anxious to catch up 
with the column, lest a similar accident might again 
occur. He rode one of the camels, leading the other 
two, tied one to the othe: by their rope halters. The 
tear camel, which had travelled so bravely thus far from 

» Wady-Halfa, began to lag behind, He seemed either 
unable or indisposed to keep pace with his comrades, 
and they were consequently held back by him. Thig 
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added to the anxiety of the moment, and so, unwillingly, 
when his halter became taut, I had to apply the 
courbash to him. 

In passing Hambok wells the road led through a 
tract thickly covered with beautifully verdant trees 
and bunches of savas grass of a light sea-greenish 
colour. The landscape was thus quité in contrast 
with what might have been expected in a so-called 
desert, and as it lacked but little of that trimness 
which marks cultivation, it seemed as if it had been 
laid out by a landscape gardener. To keep up this 
delusion we soon passed through a part which, from the 
shape and size of the trees and their regular distances 
* from each other, resembled an orchard. Amongst these 

we caught sight of some figures on camels, which proved 
to be the rear guard of thé convoy. Their first salute’ 
was, ‘Well, you have had a narrow escape of being shot, 
for supposing you to be some of the enemy’s scouts, we 
were just about to draw a bead on you!’ This we 
found subsequently was half a joke; but in our nervous 
anxious state it was not even then a pleasant salute. 
Riding on ahead, and still keeping slack the halter 
of my lagging camel by the occasional application of 
‘the courbash, we overtook the detachment of mounted 
infantry left at Hambok wells by Stewart on his first 
march to Jakdul. Colonel Featherstone, who was in 
command, told me that their efforts to increase the 
_ supply of water there had comparatively failed, and 
that they were going on with us to El Howeiyat. Soon 
" we had proof that many of the heavily laden and half- 
fed camels were succumbing, for several were passed 
which had fallen under their loads, and’ which neither 
thrashing nor coaxing could induce to rise. Over 
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twenty so far had died; and no wonder! The poor 
brutes were only allowed about one half their daily 
quantity of dhura, and this was their third day without 
water, 

On emerging from the parklike tract through which 
we had passed, the road led up a broad, gentle slope, and, 
curving to the right across our front, brought the long 
straggling column of the convoy again into view. That 
long grey line, brightened here and there by scarlet 
uniforms, was in the fading sunlight an interesting and 
picturesque sight—at any rate, so it appeared to me 
after my recent adventure. : 

The head of the column had dismounted when we 
arrived at thé wells, and the ten Hussar scouts. with 
Sergeant Alcock, began watering their horses, and an- 
ticipating the rush to the wells when the convoy halted. 
I promptly replenished all but one of my waterskins. 
The hurry and scurry which ensued as our thirsty men 
came in crowded round these deep pits dug in the 
gravelly soil—for such really were the openings from 
which water was here obtained—was a sight not easily 
to be forgotten. 

The supply from the largest well was first drawn 
upon. Here a lance-corporal, representing the Royal 
: Engineers, had taken up his position, armed with a 
. pump on three legs, attached to which was a length of 

gutta-percha hose. After the pump was placed in posi- 
tion more than one bucketful of water had to be poured 
into it before it would draw. When at last it was thus 
coaxed into‘working order, many hands were held out 
with canteens and other vessels to be filled with the 
precious fluid. 


The first well or pit into which the hose was dropped , 
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was soon emptied, and then the pump had to be moved 
to another, and then another, until it had gone round to 
all the pits and drained them. Operations had then to 
be suspended until nine P.M., when it was expected that 
they would be refilled, for the source of the water supply 
here was by percolation from the stratum of soil in 
which these pits had been sunk, and not from springs. 

The force then began to be supplied by detach- 
ments, that of the 21st Hussars, under Captain Richard- 
son, being first on the list. He had promised to fill my 
empty water-skin for me, and in the thick darkness I 
made my way to the wells by the light of my lantern. 
The captain could not keep his alight, as it lacked one 
of its glasses, and mine was borrowed for the occasion. 
At the side of the pit at which these operations were 
fesumed our Royal Engineer lance-corporal with his 
three-legged pump reappeared, preparing for action. 
Down at last went one end of the suction hose into the 
pit, but not having been properly attached to the nozzle 
of the pump, down it went altogether, and once again 
after it had been fished up. The abashed and despair 
ing look of that corporal after this second catastrophe 
is still fresh in my memory, and the more than forcible * 
epithets applied to his pump by the weary, thirsty ‘men 
round it still ring in my ears. It was no joke to have 
come so. full of hope to El Howeiyat, after our thirsty 
march, to be thus tantalised. 

At last the pump had to be abandoned, and men 
were sent to the bottom of the pit to fill the iron tanks 
by hand. Leaving my water-skin with one of the 
men to be filled, I returned to my bivouac to’ rest, 
but had it sent back to me empty long before daylight. 
Returning at daybreak ‘to the wells, I found them stilf’’ 


’ 
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the centre of anxious interest.. Although we were 
.. ordered to march at 6 AM., it was 8 o’clock- before all 
tHe detachments had secured a supply of water. 

That, after only a.two days’ march from the Nile, 
the convoy should have run so short of water, was not. 
either creditable or encouraging. Besides the personal 
supply taken by the men in their leather bottles and 
water-skins, we carried a number of iron water tanks ; 
two of these constituted a camel’s load, and would there- 
fore contain about thirty-seven to forty gallons. At El 
Howeiyat when we halted, I noticed that a number of 
them were so battered by careless handling, that their 
contents had either in a great measure, or wholly, 
leaked out. Had they been shielded by a wooden case, 
this accident would not have happened. 

There were good reasons for believing that a supply of 
water could easily have been obtained at several points on 
our route, and especially at the Wady-Aboo-Geer, through 
part of which our second day’s march from Korti had led. 
The appearance of much of the ground there, as well , 
as the abundant vegetation which covers it, fully justi-, 
fies Mr. Fowler’s statement that water is to be procured . 
by sinking wells along this route. In many places the 
soil was so damp that I was afraid of my horse sinking 
into it. It therefore seemed a great oversight not to 
have made the same provision for procuring water on 
this expedition as that which formed so interesting a: 
feature in the outfit of the Abyssinian. On-that occa- 
sion it proved, if I remember rightly, to be superfluous, 
but in this instance such a provision would have been 
invaluable, 

When mounted and waiting for the advance to be 
sounded, our two Soudanese guides from Korti came to 


’ 
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me complaining piteously that they had not been sup-: 
plied with water. The.word for water in Arabic,. 
‘moyeh,’ has a melancholy sound. about it, and on this 
occasion it was made more pathetic by the deplorable 
tone of these men, emphasised by their holding up to’ 
me, with significant eloquence, their empty water-skin’s. 
The oversight, for such it was, was soon however 
remedied. While we were in this state of ‘suspended 
locomotion,’ the head of the convoy was startled by the 
braying uproar of a pair of donkeys, one of which was 
in hot pursuit of the other, which at his very best pace 
was trying to escape from him. Round and round 
several clumps of bushes the pair went at full speed, 
until the pursuer, turning too sharply round one clump 
not previously circumnavigated, tumbled over a pair of 
camels which were kneeling behind it. The latter 
showed. their resentment at this. rude intrusion by . 
groaning at their loudest pitch. This closed the amus- 
ing incident, for in the collision the saddle of the pur- 
suing donkey becoming loosened and trailing by its 
girth, anchored him, and he was easily secured by his 
owner. This was a short, bandy-legged soldier of the 
Mounted Infantry, I believe, who met us when riding up 
the slope to the wells on the previous afternoon. He 
was then leading this very donkey with its saddle trail- 
ing behind him, and asking everyone he met if they had 
found a ‘gold spur. This excited some merriment 
along the line, for gold spurs and a donkey, combined 
with the scene out here in the Bayuda desert, made an 
incongruously ludicrous medley of things. 

The last of our force supplied with water was the 
detachment of Egyptian troops sent with us as camel 
drivers. They presented a pitiably forlorn and ex- 
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hausted appearance. In fact, they were utterly devoid 
of that soldierly endurance which so characterised our 
fellows under the trying circumstances of this march. 
It was sickening to see them wandering about early in 
the morning with empty milk tins begging for 
‘moyeh,’ 

At length the advance was sounded and off we 
went, soon regaining the caravan road about fourteen 
miles beyond the point where we had diverged from 
it for El Howeiyat on the previous afternoon. We 
passed on our right the volcanic-shaped Jebel-el- 
Messalima, and at the 710 kilometre! two hours later 
we rode through a narrow pass between hills of 
blackened rocks. 

The pass opened out into what may be termed the 
southern slope of the Jebel-Jiliff range, in the torrent 
gorges of which are situated the Magaga, Jakdul, and 
other wells, or rather rock cisterns, which during the 
rainy seasons are filled with water. Our road crossed 
a number of the beds of torrents flowing southwards, 
and which are always dry excepting in the rainy 
season, when from their appearance an abundance of 
water flows through them. Between these occurred 
several belts of sand and sandy loam covered with 
scrub, and bunches of the sea-green-coloured savas 
grass. 

In crossing one of these belts, near a torrent bed, 
_our ever-watchful scouts reported the discovery on our 
right, near the road, of a suspicious-looking straw hut. 


‘The sketch map of the Intelligence Department of the country 
between Ambukol and Shendy here quoted, based on Mr. Fowlers 
surveys for the Soudan railway, had the distances between these pojpts 
marked on it in sections of ten kilometres, that at Ambukol being 610th. 
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Inside was a roughly constructed divan, and several 
broken earthen vessels ; and it bore marks of very re- 
cent occupation. As little fear was entertained of the 
convoy being attacked, the discovery of this hut, con. 
cealed though it was amongst a clump of trees and 
low brushwood, caused only a passing sensation, and 
‘relieved somewhat the monotony of the march. 

Clearing these sandy belts with their scrub, an ex- 
tensive landscape opened out on our right, bounded by 
a range of low gravelly hills about eight miles distant ; 
the middle ground of the picture was filled up by ex- 
tensive bands of mimosa trees of the brightest green, 
running parallel with our road. The whole scene had 
beauty of its own, enhanced by contrast with the dreari- 
ness of its surroundings. The wilderness through which 
we had been riding had all at once blossomed on us 
‘like the rose.’ 

On our left we now passed a supply of water which 
would have relieved our thirsty convoy had we known 
of it. The place was designated ‘Wells’ on the In- 
telligence Department map, but seemed to have been 
entirely overlooked until these water-reservoirs were 
explored by the wide-awake Royal Irish on their march 
to Jakdul early in February, and subsequently by 
the writer on his return to Korti with the convoy of 
‘sick and wounded under charge of Surgeon Harding and 
escorted by Major Wyndham and a detachment of the 
Light Camel regiment. The road led past an isolated 
rocky hill of curious formation, its upper stratum of 
sandstone resembling the foundations of a ruined 
castle. Its name is Jebel Zobrick-el-Kelb in. Arabic, 
the polite equivalent adopted for which in English 
being ‘Mountain of the Dog’s Tongue.’ 
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When we halted for breakfast at eleven o’clock, 
everyone seemed the worse for our disturbed night at 
El Howeiyat. The spot being shadeless, the hot sun 
increased our misery. Then when the water ration was 
being served out it was discovered that our reserve 
supply had again been seriously decreased by the leak- 
age of the iron tanks. This caused great anxiety, as 
the excessive heat and dry atmosphere combined had 
provoked such a thirst as the limited supply carried by 
the men in their water-bottles was insufficient to allay, 
ahd now their water-bottles could not be refilled. 

In order to economise the store of the precious fluid 
laid in at the El] Howeiyat wells, and especially on 
account of my horse, I had during this morning taken 
alternate sips from my water-bottle and from a bottle 
of pure lime-juice carried in one of the holsters of my 
saddle. I had also acted on experience gained under 
similar circumstances in the prairies west of the Missouri, 
keeping my mouth closed and resisting the temptation 
to drink in the earlier hours of the day. Still the thirst 
suffered was intolerable. Water ger se never before 
seemed so valuable, and I began to feel a supreme 
contempt for those fussy people who make such an.ado 
about the impurities of our London supply. 

As the day wore on this water question became 
more and more serious. The Aden camel drivers were 
recklessly improvident of their water, and hegan buy- 
ing it at the rate of a dollar (4s. 2d) for a bottle 
holding about a pint and a half. I had strong sus- 
picions that some of our reserve water supply had thus 
been surreptitiously converted into coin, and felt quite 
certain that some of my own had also been thus dis- 
posed of by my Greek servant, for when we bivouacked 
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at sunset my water-skins were so reduced in bulk as 
only to afford a gallon to my thirsty horse and another 
for him next morning, and even only then by limiting 
Mmy own supply for supper and breakfast. 

When I took the fellow to task about the mysterious 
" decrease in the size of my water-skins, he tried to 
’ persuade me that like the iron tanks they had also 
leaked out part of their contents, and then with an air 
of offended dignity asked if I thought he would sell our 
water. This made me certain he had done so, and to 
resolve that ia future when on the march 1 would look 
sharper after him. 

The detachment of Egyptian soldiers sent with us 
as camel drivers also became demoralised over this 
water question, for they stole each other’s and even 
their officers’ supply. These men, if men they’ really 
can be called, wore white linen tunics with brass 
buttons, and over their red fez a white linen covering 
with a flap behind asa protection to their neck from 
the sun. In appearance they were thus military swells 
as compared with our fellows in their travel-stained 
suits of dingy grey. The contrast between them in 
other respects was most marked, for the latter bore the 
heat and thirst with true soldierly endurance, while the 
former pitifully succumbed to the trying circumstances 
of the hour. Gordon called the Egyptian soldiers 
‘hens,’ and so they now appeared alongside of our 
fighting cocks. 

While inspecting the straw hut stumbled upon by 
our scouts, Lieut. Stuart-Wortley, accompanied by one 
of our guides, rode on ahead for Jakdul with a despatch 
from Colonel Clarke to Colonel Boscawen, asking him 
to prepare a defensible post outside of the gorge, and 
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also if possible to send some: water, to the convoy next 
day. — : 
Sir Herbert Stewart had ordered Colonel Clarke to 
‘form a zereba for 1,000 men close to the caravan. camel 
track near the gorge. In this despatch he asked 
Colonel Boscawen to choose the position and commence 
its construction, as he had only 109 men of the light - 
came] regiment with him, and he knew they would be 
fully occupied on the afternoon of the 14th watering 
their camels, unloading and arranging the enormous 
number of boxes of stores and other supplies carried by 


the transport animals. 
¢ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Ont of water, and opportune supply—Entrance to Jakdul gorge—Colonel 
Sawle and uncheon—Choice of quarters and maintaining the rights 
of the Press—Arrival of convoy and condition of its camels—The 
Jakdul wells hydropathically. and geolegically—Stewart’s column and 
the water question again——Our mounted infantry veterans—The zereba 
outside the gorge--Stewart’s march in-- Crowds of ‘camels and how 
they were watered - Climate: and Scenery of the gorge~Almost a 
patient—Kitchener’s domicile and his latest. news—The crisis of the 
expedition and how it ended. 


EARLY next morning (January 11) we resumed our 
march, and halted at 10 A.M. for breakfast where the 
road from Abou-Halfa wells joined the caravan track, 
Finding my water supply so reduced by leakage or pil- 
fering as to leave only a quart for my thirsty horse, I 
bade Colonel Clarke good morning and pushed on 
ahead of the convoy towards Jakdul. We had ridden 
about three miles when we fortunately met Captain 
Crabbe, of the Grenadier Guards, and Lieut. Stuart- 
Wortley, with three camel-loads of water on their way 
to meet the convoy, Replenishing my water-bottle 
from this supply, I pushed on again, and soon met a 
Greek in the employ of Mr, Rees, the contractor, ac- 
companied by a native on a camel with a large skin of 
water. A dollar secured the prize for my horse and, | 
camels. This brightened things up a bit, for, as the 
old adage goes, if a hungry man is an angry one, a 
thirsty man is a desponding one. It seemed now as if 
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I could join more heartily than éver in some of the 

temperance songs in praise of water, the desert looked. 

more cheerful, and Villiers’s muchtadmired bluish-purple . 
- haze again decked the distant hills. : 

After riding seven or eight miles further:on, our 
road diverged from the caravan track to the left, up to 
the Jakdul gorge. For some distance it led through a 
gravelly tract, pretty thickly covered with trees and 
scrub, and cut up by numerous narrow channels, 
through which in the rainy season torrents of' water 
make their way down to the plains below. Then came 
a narrow pass opening into the gorge, at the opposite 
extremity of which were the celebrated wells. Until, 
the road made by the Guards, by clearing it from the 
loose stones, was reached, the riding was very rough. 
Hence the Guards and Marines had cleared a broad 
pathway up to the wells, with side roads leading from 
this main thoroughfare to other parts‘ of the amphi- 
theatre. Locomotion was thus not only made less un- 
comfortable, but, what was of more importance, much 
less ruinous to shoe leather. : 

After this first sign of civilisation in this howling 
wilderness, the next met with was the Guards’ mess, 
cosily arranged under a clump of verdant mimosas, and 
then, when riding past it, the hearty welcome: by., 
Colonel Sawle to luncheon. 

‘Not liking the shadeless spot Captain Crabbe 

* assigned to me for a bivouac, I removed to another. 
near the wells and protected from the sun by a chump 
of mimosas. It subsequently turned out that what had 
thus been gained in shade was counterbalanced by the © 
wind and dust to which the locality I-had thus pitched 
upon was most uncomfortably exposed, 
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Shortly after my camels were unloaded, in came the 
Mounted Infantry from Stewart’s column, which they 
had left at Abu-Halfg short of water, They rode up 
near where [ had bivouacked, and soon Major 
rather peremptorily ordered me to pack up and move, 
for that the particular spot I then occupied had been as- 

" signed ‘to them for officers’ quarters. Tired as I was, I 
"felt disinclined to comply with what appeared an un- 
reasonable and unkind demand, for there was plenty of 
room for all. Besides, as a representative of the press, 
I felt annoyed at this cavalier treatment, and refused to 
move. After a parley, which, thanks to the kind 
courtesy of Captain Walsh and Major Phipps, soon 
assumed an amicable tone, 1 was left in quiet possession 
of my quarters, . 

IT am pleased to say that not more than two or three 
other incidents of the same unpleasant nature befell me 
during the expedition. In each case I stood out for 
my rights and always came off victorious. These few 
collisions took place with officers of happily a very 
exceptional class so far as war correspondents were 
concerned. is 

The convoy I had left in the morning arrived later in 
the day at the zereba constructed on the caravan road 
abreast of the Jakdul gorge. Soon after it halted long 
strings of its eleven hundred camels came up to the 
wells to be watered. Poor brutes, their sore backs 
showed too painfully that they had had the worst of 
our Weary march, 





Wells is a misnomer for the sources of water supply 
at Jakdul, for they are merely water-worn cavities in 
oO 
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the rocks by whose precipitous sides they are in a 
measure shut in, and are supplied with water in the 
rainy season in sufficient quantity to secure a two years” 
supply for the ordinary demands made upon it. 

There are. three of these rock cisterns, one above 
another. The towest is an irregular oval about a hun- 
dred feet long by sixty wide. Three quarters of its 
circumference is enclosed between perpendicular rocks. 
As it had been daily visited by a large number of 
animals, its water was hardly fit for any other use. 
Major Dorward, R.E., had constructed a long trough at 
right angles to it, into which its water was pumped. 
This, with the improvements he had made in the ap- 
proach to its open side, very much facilitated the rapid 
watering of the camels, for it enabled fifty or sixty to 
drink at one time. The Major calculated on January 13 
that the lower pool contained a sufficient supply for 
twenty thousand camels, and, as subsequent results 
showed, his estimate was correct. . 

The next cistern, or pool, is about ten feet above 
that, just described, It lies at the bottom of a chammel 
two hundred feet long by forty feet wide, the rocky ° 
sides of which rise eighty. feet precipitously-from the ° 
surface ofits water level. Its outlet to the lower pool 
ig through a narrow passage about eight feet aboye the 
highest water level. The third pool is about five feet 
above the second, with which, ip-direction, it is at right 
angles, and is about eighty feet long by fifteen ip 
breadth. A tortuous road, seventy feet long by three 
broad, leads down from it to the rocky, brink of the 
second. pool. Above these pools the gorge widens and 
bears the marks of the violent flow of wager. .throvgh 
it. _ It seemed like what had been recently the bed of a 
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furious cataract, and such it certainly was during the 
seasons of the tropical rains which here prevail. 

Major Dorward had constructed down below a 
number of tanks out of the lining of the biscuit boxes 
into which water from the upper pogls was pumped 
for drinking and cooking purposes%- But the supply 
thus-obtained being inadequate, the men had to clamber 
up the rocks to the upper pools in order to replenish 
their water-skins and the iron tanks, 

This climb up the steep sides of this rocky hill was 
almost as stiff a one as up the sides of the Great ‘Pyra- 
mid, and over a surface almost as uneven, The water 
from the second pool had first to be drawn up by 
buckets from the depth below, and this made the process 
of watering the mena much slower aid more laborious |, 
one than that of watering the camels, + 

It is impossible to-decide absolutely whether or not 
‘any labour kad been employed on these cavities. The 
probability is that they were formed by the action of 
water wearing out the softer portions of the rock in’ 
which they occur. Still the sides of the lower peol ia 
several parts produce the impression of a human im- 

"provement on nature’s work, 

* The sandstone rocks in which these cavities are 
formed have weathefed a light brownish yellow, tinged 
here’ and, there with dark reddish-brown, and when 
chipped present a curious appearance from the dark 
ssrimson-coloured veiris by which they are marked. _ 

On bath sides of the minor gorge in which these 
‘pools are, there are several smaller ones leading down 
from the heights above, forming other channels, One 
of these bore the marks of the force of the torrent 
which periodically swept down through it. Its rock 

o2 
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formation was very interesting, including a band of 
conglomerate composed of quartz and other pebbles 
bound together by a dark-coloured cement. This con- 
glomerate accounted in great part for the pebbles so 
thickly strewn on the desert plains over which I had 
ridden from Wady-Halfa up to Korti, and the black 
sand I had noticed along the shore of the river. Both 
were doubtless the result of the disintegration of this 
conglomerate. Subsequently I found fragments of the 
band at Tani, nine miles below Korti, and with it also 
fragments of the curiously veined sandstone rock of 
Jakdul.! 

J must here bear testimony to the almost literal 
accuracy of the maps of the Bayuda desert compiled 
by the War Office Intelligence Department from various 
sources, but chiefly from Mr. Fowler’s surveys of it for 
the proposed Soudan railway. The information con- 
tained in the letterpress descriptions on it was alsd 
remarkably correct. It was a most valuable guide to 
our force. And this illustrates the care with which 
such expeditions are sent out by our military autho- 
rities. It was not, for example, likely that Lord 
Wolseley would send General Stewart on a happy-go- 
lucky march to Jakdul, at any rate so far as the water 


3} At the foot of Jebel Nasaib-el-Gereer, fifteen miles SSE. of Korti, 
I noticed a lilac-coloured sandstone thickly imbe&ded with pebbles, and 
between Ambukol and Tani the same formation crops out. At both these 
places there were also interesting tree petrifactions, some beautiful speci- 
mens of which I secured. At the latter place there was the greater part 
of the trunk of a tree—fifteen inches in diameter—of which, if trans- 
port facilities had been available, I should have liked to bring home 
a section, At Abu-Simbal, below Wady-Halfa, I also picked up a 
fragment of the lilac-coloured sandstone without pebbles—but I found- 
another fragment with them, near Ambigol springs, fifty miles south of; 
that place. : 
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supply was concerned. He had good reasons for sup- 
posing that it was sufficient, his only anxiety being as 
to its condition when reached by our force of men and 
camels, for it was feared that the enemy might, in 
anticipation of our advance by the desert route, have 
polluted it. 

General Stewart’s column arrived at El-Howeiyat a 
few hours after our convoy had left it. As our convoy 
had drained the wells pretty dry, he was unable to ob- 
tain an adequate supply for his larger force, consequently 
he had to halt at the Abu-Halfa wells, half a day’s 
march from Jakdul. The Mounted Infantry, however, 
had so economised their supply that they were able to 
continue their march, and reached the gorge, as already 
Stated, shortly after I did, 

This was quite in harmony with the remarkable 
‘efficiency of this corps all through this dash across the 
desert. It was ever to the front and ever ready for 
the duty assigned to it. Its camels seemed always in 
better condition than those of any other corps. Whether 
standing in a zereba for hours together to be shot at, 
or facing the desert in a square as a mark for the in- 
visible sharpshooter, or, as at Abu-Klea, shoulder to 
shoulder mowing down the Arabs when they charged, 
the fighting qualities displayed by our corps of Mounted 
Infantry cannot be too highly praised. It is hardly 
necessary to say that its discipline was admirable, and 
so also were its commissariat arrangements. In fact 
I never knew these brave fellows to be short of any- 
thing required for physical sustenance, nor was their 
mess larder even ever devoid of what were esteemed 

“as luxuries under the circumstances of the expedition. 

And as proof of this perfect regimental commis- 
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sariat, while Stewart’s column had to be halted short of 
its destination owing to want of water, this part of it 
was able to push on to Jakdul, actually bringing in with 
them a large unused supply of the precious fluid. 

* The acknowledged superior efficiency of the Mounted 
Infantry must be traced to the fact that it was composed 
of ald soldiers commanded by picked officers, and who 
at all times and under all circumstances justified the 
wisdom of their selection. In fine, this corps had been 
formed on old and well-established military lines, and 
with an emphatic view to service in the field demanding 
such care in its formation. 

The zereba constructed by General Stewart’s orders 
on the caravan road, abreast of Jakdul, was commanded 
by rocky hills on every side. The two redoubts planned 
by Major Dorward, R.E., one to defend the entrance 
to the gorge and the other to protect the wells and the 
stores, were likewise overlooked by hills behind those 
on which they were built. Sir Evelyn Wood, when 
he went to Jakdul to aid in the withdrawal of the troops 
from EI Gubat, improved these defences by the con- 
struction of other works, which, happily, were not put to 
the test, for, as will be remembered, the enemy did not 
advance after General Buller beyond Abu-Klea when 
withdrawing the troops from El Gubat. 

When General Stewart reached this zereba about 
midday on the 12th, leaving Colonel Stanley Clarke 
with his detachment of the Light Camel Regiment in 
defence of it, he marched his thirsty column at once into 
the gorge. The entry of this crowd of men, camels, and 
horses into the rocky amphitheatre presented a scene 
never before witnessed within its dreary and blackened 
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already allotted to it, it wheeled into it with military 
precision. Halting in parallel lines to the main thorough- 
fare leading up from the Opening to the wells, the men 
dismounted, and relieving their weary camels of their 
burdens led them in long lines to the lower pool to be 
watered, 

The watering of so many animals was a difficult 
and tedious process, for only about sixty of the two.- 
thousand odd could find room to drink at a time, and: 
this called into requisition all the patience and skill of the 
officers of the Guards and Marines and a large fatigue 
party working under their directions. The serious con- 
fusion which the crowding together of so many animals 
threatened was cleverly avoided by the officers as a jam 
often i$ on London Bridge by the skill of our Metro- 
politan Police. In fact, the military authorities seemed 
now to be acting out. to perfection the part played by 
our ‘bobbies’ in dealing with a congestion of traffic, and 
continued this hard work long after sunset by the fitful 
light of lanterns, : 

The upper pools were immediately resorted to by 
fatigue parties for a supply of water for the men, and 
under the supervision of Major Carmichael, of the 5th 
Lancers, they were at it all night. Although, from the 
position of the second pool, as already described, obtain- 
ing a supply of water thence was a dangerous operation, 
particularly after dark, no accident happened “to any 
one, 

Early on the morning of the 13th I met the Major 
clad in a scarlet tunic, when, with much indignation, 
he told me that he had caught two of the soldiers 
actually bathing in the third or uppermost pool. This 
was bad enough under the circumstances, but not 
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so outrageous, after all, as the conduct of an officer 
who, during my return march to Korti, annexed an un« 
watched half camp kettle of water, which had been 
served out for cooking purposes, as just the thing for 
a ‘tub’ 

The 13th was a busy day. The men were engaged 

in filling water-skins and the iron tanks and in making 

_ other preparations for our march to Metammeh, and all 
this under a broiling-hot sun, for as not a breath of air 
found its way through the rocky amphitheatre it was 
like working in the stokehole of a steamer. 

Under any circumstances Jakdul was not a desirable 
place for a residence ; for while the heat was roasting 
during the day, at night the other extreme had to be 
endured, for then gusts of cold wind poured down into 
the gorge from all points of the compass. In fact, what 
with this heat by day and breezes by night, the melan- 
choly barking of the jackals on the adjacent hills, 
when all had become still in the camp, its gloomy sur- 
roundings and the rocky débris strewn over its surface, 
and its scraggy, shadeless, thorny trees, it was of all 
places between Korti and Metammeh the most wretched 
and melancholy. The only redeeming point about this 

- horrid hole was its abundant water supply; but even 
' that was not so good as it looked or tasted to thirsty- 
men. It would have afforded a London analyst a first- 
rate opportunity for a sensational report, for it was alive 
with animalcula. As already mentioned, the water of — 
the lower pool was only fit for animals when the wells 
were reached ; but the upper ones later on showed un- 
pleasant signs of ‘wrigglers.” Whether from an in- 
cautious drink of the water of the lower pool on the day 
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the upper ones, I cannot be sure, but on the 13th I felt 
very ill and feverish. Later in the afternoon I became 
anxious lest I should not be able to go on-with Stewart’s 
column next day, and therefore sent for Surgeon Allin, 
who prescribed the standard allopathic remedy in the 
form of a ‘James’s powder, which I backed up with 
burnt brandy and a teaspoonful of the extract of Jamaica 
ginger, then lay down, piled on all my blankets, broke 
out into a profuse perspiration, fell into a sound sleep, 
and awoke at daylight all right again and ready for the 
march out. 

Colonel Kitchener, who had accompanied General 
Stewart in his first march to Jakdul, had remained there 
when he returned to Korti. He had taken up his abode 
in a large cave in the side of the rocky hill which formed 
the south-westerm side of the gorge. It was quite open, 
and when lighted up after- dark presented rather a 
singular appearance. Being for the moment the head- 
quarters of the Intelligence Department, it became 
naturally to me a centre of considerable interest, and 
occasionally I dropped in to make inquiries. On the 
morning of the 13th the colonel told me that he 
‘could only confirm what we had already learned 
before leaving Korti—to the effect that the road was 
clear to Metammeh, but that this town was held by a 
_ force of two or three thousand of the enemy, with whom 
he expected we should have our first fight. This was 
all the information he had as yet been able to glean, 
but he hourly expected the return of some messengers 
he had sent out a few days previously. ae 

When I returned to Korti in February I earned 
from an officer of the Intelligence Department there 
- that on that very day (January 13) information had been 
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received by Lord Wolseley that a large force had left 
Berber and Omdurman to oppose our march to the Nile, 
and that it was fully expected we should have to fight it 
before we reached Metammeh. ‘But, added my inform- 
ant, ‘anxious as we were, we had no means of informing 
you’! 

The want of some means of rapid communication 
with his base thus added considerably to the risks of 
General Stewart’s dash across the desert. Field tele- 
graphs and heliographs are now largely used in military 
operations involving considerably less danger than in 
so hazardous a march as his was, and it is difficult, 
therefore, to account for the omission now of some more 
rapid means of communication with Jakdul than by | 
mounted messengers. 

The continuation of the telegraph system to Korti 
from Dongola had been decided upon early in October, 
and provision made for it. Later on the contingency 
of a desert march on Metammeh must have impressed 
itself on our General, and especially after the receipt of 
Gordon’s letter of November 4. 

General Stewart, I know, did ask for a line of helio« 
graphs to follow his column, but for some reason or other' 
he was refused, although all the materials for such a line 
were to my certain knowledge then in store at Korti. 
But no such provision had been made for a field telegraph 
because of the lack of transport upwards from Wady- 
Halfa. When Lord Wolseley bade us good-bye there 
after his hurried visit on November 17, General Webber, 
the chief.of the military telegraph line, asked him for 
transport for telegraph stores, but was refused on the 
ground that ‘men could do without information, but not 
without food.’ The consequence was that the materials. 
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“for a field telegraph which had been brought up the 
river to Wady-Halfa were left there. 

Had they been sent on, El Howeiyat wells could have 
been connected with Korti in six days and Jakdul in 
twelve days, and only 130 transport camels would have 
been required for the work. 

If General Stewart had anticipated having to fight a 
large rebel force before he could reach the Nile, he 
would have been in a better position to attack it than 
he was when unexpectedly obliged to do so. But a 
more unfortunate incident occurred when Jakdul was 
occupied on January 3, through the lack of rapid commu- 
nication between its base and this desert column, Had 
such means of communication then existed, instead of 
halting there General Stewart would in all probability 
have pushed on to Metammeh, and for the following 
reason. 

As already mentioned, he had private orders, if the 
supply of water at Jakdul was insufficient, to push on 
to the Nile. He had now ascertained beyond all doubt 
that there was no enemy between him and Metammeh. 
After examining the wells, he stood thoughtfully for 
some few minutes at the lower one, and then, shaking 
his head as he turned away, said, ‘I cannot conscien- 
tiously report an insufficient supply of water here, and 
therefore I must return to Korti, although I fear that, 
before we are ready to move on to Metammeh, the 
road may be blocked.’ It is a regrettable matter that 
General Stewart was not allowed such freedom of action 
as would have enabled him to take advantagagthen of 
the favourable circumstances of his position. Had there 

. been means, however, of consulting Lord Wolseley, no 
» one can doubt but that he would have ordered him to 
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march on, and would have moved heaven and earth 
to despatch more troops across the desert to support 
such a movement, for ‘he was prepared at the time,’ as 
he subsequently informed Lord Hartington, ‘to incur 
great risk in order to extend immediate assistance to 
General Gordon, should his situation be found to be 
one requiring help without delay, and that, in pushing 
Stewart forward as he did, he went to the extreme 
limits of the risks to which a commander should expose 
his troops. If General Stewart had then taken the 
responsibility of marching on to Metammeh instead of 
returning to Korti, it is not difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand that the commander-in-chief would most heartily 
have approved the decision of his lieutenant, for whom 
he sincerely and deservedly cherished the greatest regard. 

Had this responsibility been taken, it is certain that 
this desert column of the expedition could have reached 
the Nile without firing a shot. 

General Stewart’s double journey to Jakdul, however. 
prudent it may be, looked at from a military point of 
view, may fairly be taken into account as the chief cause 
of failure in the attempt made to open communications 
with General Gordon. For reasons which will be given, 
further on, it will be seen that despite this Gordon might, 
have been reached before it was too late. The mistakes, 
however, which occurred to prevent this, and the loss of 
General Stewart at a critical moment, may be indirectly: 
traceable to the incident to which I have referred. The 
expedition was so near a success that it may seem und 
gracious to some to call attention to anything which 
contributed to its failure. My narrative of it wouldj 
however, lack faithfulness if all allusion to such pointe 
were left out of it. At the same time it must be borng 
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in mind that the commander-in-chief of the expedition 
was placed in a most embarrassing position from the 
difficulties he encountered through the late date at 
which the expedition was authorised and for whatever 
mishaps occurred through this H.M. Government are 
primarily responsible, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Final preparations for march on Metammeh—Arrival of Burnaby and early 
interview—Characteristic message for a colleague—Rendezvous outside 
of the gorge—Our column — How its camels were driven— First signs of 
the enemy—Morning of January 15—-Imposing appearance of the force 
Spirit of the men—The dog of the Grenadiers and the ox of the 
Coldstreams—Sight of the enemy’s scouts—Colonel Barrow’s recon- 
naissance on 16th—Contact with the enemy—Successful occupation of 
a strategical point—Halt for breakfast with Cameron near the General 
~—News from Barrow --Prompt preparations for attack—Off to the ” 
front with the general and staff. ‘ 


Soon after the reveille sounded on the morning of 
January 14 the whole camp became alive in its final 
preparations for the march out at noon on Metammeh. 
The water-skins and’ tanks remaining unreplenished 
were filled and the last rations served out. Soon after 
breakfast the transport camels were despatched to the 
zereba outside to be loaded with their burdens of 
commissariat stores and ammunition.. Then, accom- 
panied as usual by the dismal groanings and unearthly 
cries of the unwilling brutes, followed the saddling of 
the riding camels by the troops, and the mounting of 
the different corps and their marching to the appointed 
rendezvous in the valley outside of the gorge. 

Just after sunrise Colonel Burnaby, who had come 
in the night before from Korti with a supplementary 
convey, made his appearance at my quarters. He 
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appéarance he reminded me always of the burly knights 
of the old days of romance and chivalry, and specially so 
this morning. After a hearty recognition he inquired 
where he could find one of my colleagues for whom he 
said he had been trying to procure a camel, This was 
the colleague who had come all the way from Dongola 
to Wady-Halfa in November last after a boat he had 
ordered up there from Alexandria to be used for the 
more rapid transport of news at the crisis of the expedi- 
tion, and in navigating which up the cataracts he had 
lost his servant’s life and was nearly drowned himself. 
This craft had, however, for obvious reasons to be left 
in its native element at Korti, and now away out here 
at Jakdul he was trying to replace it by a ship of the 
desert. ‘If you see him,’ said the good-natured colonel, 
‘say that I cannot get him a camel, but I can supply 
him with a donkey!’ The incident was characteristic 
of the man, which his sad fate a few days later indelibly 
impressed on my memory. Tired as he must have been 
after his four days’ march through the desert, yet he 
had thus early come across the gorge, and by a crosg 
cut too over its sharp stones, to doa kindness to a former 
fellow campaigner, for my colleague had been with him 
at El Teb and Tamai. 

I reached the rendezvous in the valley about one 
o'clock, and had a weary waiting in the hot sun for an 
hour before the column was ready to move, detained as 
usual in getting the commissariat and transport into 
line. ; 

And such a column was this one, for its elements 
were, of the most heterogeneous character, in fact a 
regular hotch-potch of cavalry, foot, sailors, marines, 
and artillery, with the usual adjuncts of an army on the 
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war path, of commissariat and field hospital corps &c. 
It may be said to have comprised representatives of 
nearly all the different corps of which the British army- 
.is composed.!. Approximately it numbered 114 officers, 
1,687 .non-commissioned officers and men, and 343 
native and Indian camel drivers and interpreters. For * 
transport purposes we had 2,888 camels and 153 horses 
.. tidden by the roth Hussars and including those belong- 
ing to the Staff. 

Our actual fighting force, including the 58 sailors 
sent with us to work Gordon’s steamer.and 27 officers: 
and men of the Royal Engineers, was 1,581 officers. 
and men. This comprised a detachment of 258 officers . 
and men of the Royal Sussex Regiment under Major, 
now Lieut.-Colonel Sunderland. 

Of the camels 1,565 were used for the transport of 
stores, ammunition, and hospital necessaries, and on 

-some of the camels the detachment of the Sussex regi- 
ment rode, the animal carrying, besides its rider, a load 
of provisions and ammunition, The remainder of this 
pioneer regiment was left under the command of Colonel 
Vandeleur to garrison Jakdul. 

Unfortunately there was only one driver to four. 
camels, and the poor brutes had therefore to be tied head 
and tail together, that is the halter of one camel had to 
be tied to the tail of the one before it, and so on. Some 
few having lost their caudal appendages through this 
unnatural use of them, the halter was tied to the saddle 
instead. As these strings of camels came along, I 

1 An intelligent commanding officer remarked to the author after the 
affair at Abu-Klea: ‘Cavalry are out of place in a square, and moreover : 
it is a mistake to try to have the whole British army represented in a small * 


force. Taking a little of everything may be a capital way of making a. 
salad dressing, but not an effective or safe fighting column.” 


results showed, this Scarcity of drivers was a great 


. mistake, and, as at Abu-Klea, nearly helped to secure a 


disaster, - : 

A drove of horned cattle accompanied the. column, 
sent with us by Mr. Rees the contractor at his own 
tisk.” Part of them were unfortunately lost at Abu-Klea, 
and the rest on the Toth in the battle near Metammeh, 

Although, from its extraordinary composition, our 
column would have made a most unique march past 
the Queen, and afforded a Spectacle such as had never 


had its Heroic aspect, for this march out into the 
desert displayed under all its circumstances a courage 
and dash worthy of our best military traditions, Here 


on the tight. This led to the impression that we were 

watched by the scouts of the enemy. Soon after this | 
discovery, hearing the report of firing on our left, I rode 
to the front and found that it had only been caused by 


_ Some of our ardent sportsmen trying to bag a few sand 


P 
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grousé for supper. One of them, I believe, had fired at 
a distant flock of gazelles. 

The country which for several miles had been barren 
and desert became sparsely covered with savas grass and 
mimosa trees as we descended into one of the depres- 
sions covered by water during the rainy season. Shortly 
before sunset, § P.M., the column halted and bivouacked 
for the night, after having covered about eight or ten 
out of the fifty-two miles between Jakdul and the wells 
at Abu-Klea. Relying upon Colonel Kitchener’s latest 
information, it was hoped when we marched to-day (14th) 
that this important position would be reached and occu- 
pied by us on the afternoon of the 16th. The recent 
horse tracks, however, made this now doubtful, and 
many of us went to sleep under the impression that on 
the morrow we might be delayed by an encounter with 
the enemy. 


The reveille sounded at 4 .A4.M. on the 15th, and the 
column marched at break of day. For some distance 
the ground was loose and sometimes sandy, but the 
going on the whole was not difficult. Right ahead of 
us was the Jebel-En-Nus, an isolated hill on the top of 
which a large stone was placed as a landmark. 

In a previous chapter reference was made to the 
earlier experiences of our men with camels, and to 
the imposing appearance which a corps presented when 
mounted on them while on the march up the river. This 
morning (Jan. 15) our column was strikingly illustrative 
of this. The Guards and Heavy Camel Regiment were 
marching in open column of sections in front, with the 
buglers of the former slightly in advance blowing occa- 
sionally a warlike blast. On the left front face were the 
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In order more fully to be impressed by the Strange, 
unique scene of British troops mounted on camels 
and marching in such military order, I drew off a short 
distance to the tight of the column. Its appearance 


strode. The height of the camels, their red saddles, and 
stalwart riders clad in light grey, and wearing white sun 
helmets, Produced an almost indescribably grand effect, 
not only from an artistic, but a Patriotic point of view, 
Every face seemed to say, ‘ Here we are at length near 


and then start off again to another shelter, 

How he escaped in the fight at Abu-Klea isa wonder, 
for he was in the Square with his regiment and in the 
thick of it, He was also in the Square on January 19, 
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or tired, some of them would give him a ride on their 
camels and a drink out of their water-bottles. He was 
brought safely on the march back across the desert and 
to Wady-Halfa, where he was stolen from his friends. 
He resembled a colley dog in appearance, but was much 
smaller in size, 

Then followed an incident which caused some amuse- 
ment, changing thescene from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
While the column was thus grandly moving onwards, a 
man of the Coldstreams, having lost his camel, annexed 
as a substitute one of the drove of oxen. This new steed 
quietly submitted to the soldier’s kit being tied on his 
back, but refused to carry him. In the struggle which 
ensued to secure a mount and to resist it, the Cold- 
stream at last caught hold of the animal's tail in order 
to steady him, and in that fashion man and beast 
—-the latter going full steam ahead—bolted through 
our stately ranks, amidst a burst of general merriment, 
in which even the General joined. Shortly after sunrise, 
the track led over a sandy belt cut up by watercourses, 
and very much broken by bunches of savas grass. This 
rough bit knocked the transport animals so much about 

that when the hard ground beyond was reached, the 
bugles of the rear guard called for the usual halt to 
repair damages. 

Riding out to the advance scouts of the 19th Hussars, 
my attention was again specially attracted to the horse 
tracks noticed the day before, by their fresh appearance 
and increase. Dismounting to rest my horse when a 
halt took place, I examined them closely as well as the: 
remains of fires near the track, and came to the con- 4 
clusion that the scouts‘of the enemy had very recently: 

_ been near us, and later on we saw some of his camel 
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men, At sundown the column halted at the Jebel-es- 
Sergaim, or ‘Mountain of the saddle,’ and bivouacked 
for the night. We were now within about twenty miles 
of the wells of Abu-Klea, having so far covered thirty- 
two miles in our march from Jakdul. 

General Stewart was now quite convinced that we 
had been closely watched by the scouts of the enemy, 
and gave Colonel Barrow orders to push on ahead next 
morning (January 16) and reconnoitre the neighbour- 
hood of the wells of Abu-Klea. 

At 2 A.M. on the 16th, Colonel Barrow and his squa- 
dron therefore marched on ahead in its usual advance- 
guard formation—with scouts well out to the front and 
on its flanks ; Major (now Colonel) French being in com- 
mand of the more advanced troopers. About 9 A.M. the 
Jatter observed a small camel party of the enemy, two 
or three miles on his right front, Colonel Barrow coming 
up at the moment ordered Major French with a patrol 
of a few men to pursue them. In consequence of the 
undulating character of the ground the Arabs managed 
to get away out of sight from their pursuers. The chase 
after them had, however, taken the Major and his men 
three or four miles in advance, and in fact right into the 
gorge or wady leading to the wells. Here were nine other 
men mounted on camels and small groups of others on 
foot, some armed with spears and others with rifles. 
What thus appeared to be a look-out outpost retired 
rapidly into the plain as Major French came in sight. 
Having now reached the foot of one of the hills over- 
looking the wady of Abu-Klea, he left the patrol with 
ten men and a corporal to support him in case of neces-~ 
sity and rode ahead to reconnoitse, More footmen were 
now seen, and the Major resolved, if possible, to cap- 
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ture one or two of them. He therefore with a corporal 
started in pursuit, and coming up with one of the men 
seized him, when small bodies of the enemy’s horsemen 
were observed coming towards them followed by groups 
of footmen armed with spears and rifles. As their evi- 
dent intention was to surround the Major, he said to 
me, ‘So we had to drop our prisoner and bolt.’ The 
reconnaissance had, however, discovered the main posi- 
tion of the enemy. This prisoner was seized on the 
very spot where the square was charged next day by 
the Arabs, 

Major French retired leisurely, halting occasionally 
further to observe the enemy. Colonel Barrow with 
the main body had now reached the entrance to the 
gorge, and, learning from Major French the state of 
things ahead, resolved at all hazards to hold the hills 
overlooking the wady leading to the wells. No sooner 
had he disposed his small force in order to secure this 
object than the position was attacked by the enemy’s 
cavalry on both flanks. These attacks were repulsed, 
however, by the dismounted fire of the Hussars, who 
maintained their ground until the column came up: 

There can be little doubt that Colonel Barrow by 
this prompt decision and the skilful disposition of his 
men had thus completely checkmated the enemy in his 
intention to occupy those hills, in order to check our 
advance, 

The column marched at 5 A.M., three hours after 
Colonel Barrow. It was quite dark when we started, 
and soon it was discovered that part of the host had 
wandered away to the left, and we were obliged to halt 
until the mistake was rectified. Then came more halts 
and further delays. This was not very encouraging, 
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and the imagination began to picture the nice scrape we 
should get into were the enemy to swoop down upon 
us in some of these moments of semi-disorganisation. 

Before daybreak the road was most uncomfortably 
uneven and strewn over with hillocks or bunches of 
savas grass. Matters, however, improved with the 
dawn, and soon we reached better ground in what ap- 
peared to be a vast plain. Just before sunrise and in 
the distance could be discovered the hills of Abu-Klea. 

The region we had now entered bore the singular 
designation, according to our map, of Op-mit-Handel, 
whatever that signifies. After sunrise I rode out ahead 
of the column, and when it halted dismounted as usual 
to rest my horse, and again examined the horse-tracks, 
These had now visibly increased and led both ways, and 
some of them seemed very fresh. 

Shortly after 11 o’clock the ‘halt’ was sounded, 
accompanied by ‘rations’ indicating breakfast. Came- 
ron and I alighted together, apart from our colleagues,’ 
and about fifty yards from the General’s flag. Whether 
gloomy or tired I cannot say, but he seemed unusually 
reticent. 

It was very hot, so after despatching a frugal break- 
fast I rigged a sente d’abri with my plaid and opened 
sun umbrella, It was a failure, however, for the gusts 
of wind upset it, making a siesta impossible, 

Soon Cameron called out to me that Colonel Barrow 
had come in, and wouldn’t I go over with him and hear 
the news? So off we went, and when we met General 
Stewart, he said to us :—‘ Well, gentlemen, the enemy 
is ahead of us! Barrow has exchanged shots with his 
outposts, and I am going to attack him at once. The 
tone of quiet determination in which this was uttered 
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. is still fresh in my memory, as well as Sir Herbert’s ap- 
pearance. He had that carriage peculiar to cavalry- 
men when on foot which gives them an air, at any rate, 
of being bandy-legged. In his hand he carried a short 
stick with which he sketched in the sand for the direc- 
tion of his aides-de-camp the formation in which he 
intended to advance, and they hurried off to carry out 
his orders, 

My colleague and myself having despatched our men 
with the baggage to their designated place in the column, 
we mounted our horses and followed the General as he 
rode out to the front to reconnoitre. 

The place where we had halted for breakfast was near 
the foot of the hills which separated us from the wady 
leading to the wells of Abu-Klea. The caravan road, 
after leading up between two of them, dipped into a small 
basin-shaped valley, and then rising between two higher 
hills gradually descended into the wady. The road thus 
formed a pass as it were, which, if Colonel Barrow had 
not taken prompt measures to prevent their doing so, 
might have been occupied by the enemy to block our 
further advance. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Preparing for action—First sight of the enemy—Burnaby and our prospects 
—Stewart’s decision and sunset—Our zereba and its defences—Activity 
of the enemy on our right—How a shell startled them—Study for a 
pyrotechnist—Hard beds—What the bullets seemed to say and the 
music they made— Unpleasant surroundings and nocturnal disturbances 
—Stand to your arms—An Arab war-dance by firelight—Sunrise on 
the 17th and its accompaniments—Burnaby and his remount—Driven | 
under cover—Consultation with Cameron and mutual arrangement— 
The hospital fort and its wounded, dying, and dead—Nearly gazetted 
--More British shells—The Abu-Klea Square—How formed and 
crowded, 


THE whole force was now dismounted, and the camels 
and transport animals with their loads of stores, ammu- 
nition, &c., were formed into a close column and placed 
under the protection of the Sussex regiment and the 
Naval Brigade. The fighting portion was formed into 
a line of columns at half distance, with the Guards’ 
Camel Regiment on the right, the Heavy Camel Regi- 
ment in the centre with the guns, and the Mounted In- 
fantry on the left. ~ ‘ 
So promptly had General Stewart’s order been 
carried out that when Cameron and I had reached the 
basin-like valley referred to we found the troops already 
in battle array and the usual inspection of rifles being 
carried on by the officers and non-commissioned officers, 
The men seemed to enjoy this inspection, and some of 
them eased their exhilaration by using more breath than 
was necessary in order to clean the locks of their Martini- 
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Henrys from dust. Had they been going to a sing- 
song, instead of into a life-and-death struggle with a 
savage foe, they could hardly have evinced more cheer- 
fulness. The tired and weary travellers of our desert © 
caravan had all at once been transformed into a band of 
stern warriors, ready and anxious for the fray. 

Riding on a little further, a passing change came over 
the scene—and one verging on the ridiculous. A pair 
of donkeys came frisking over the hills on my left, one 
dragging his saddle after him by its girths, and both 
seeming stupidly unconscious of impending trouble. 
Soon their owners leisurely followed from the same di- 
rection, one a short Greek from Berber, clad in a flowing 
white cotton robe, which might be taken either for a 
shroud or a bedgown, and the other his sable attendant 
from whom I had bought the skin of water beyond 
Jakdul. They seemed rather surprised when I told 
them the position of affairs, and at once hurried off in 
pursuit of their truant steeds. 

When the crest overlooking the wady was reached, 
we caught sight of the General and his staff as they rode 
up one of the light-coloured gravel hills to the left of the ~ 


road, and putting spurs to our horses reached its summit “ 


with them. Colonel Burnaby came, riding up after us 
on a donkey, and leaning over to me said in an under- 
tone :-— 

‘M —-, if any disaster happens to us, not one will 
ever see London again.’ 

‘Why, Colonel,’ I replied, ‘ you are the very last man 
here that I should suspect of dreaming of disaster. 
What do you mean?’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ant chances of pulling through all 
right are twenty to one,’ 2 
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‘Say a hundred to one, and if I were a betting man 
I should take you up,’ Perhaps he was chaffing me, or 
feeling my pulse, but I think not, for he looked troubled 
and excited. 

The conversation dropped, as our attention was then 
called to a force of the enemy’s horsemen riding in single 
line on the-edge of the steep ridge which rose abruptly 
from the north side of the wady. Then a few flags 
were observed amongst the scrub some distance off in 
front. 

Sweeping the ground with my glass to the right, I 
detected numbers of the enemy armed with rifles running 
rapidly down our right flank towards a conical hill, 
Owing to the undulation of the ground and the shallow 
depression they were following, sometimes they would 
disappear for a moment and then rise head first into 
sight again. It was evident to Cameron. and myself 
that their object was to occupy this hill, and we there- 
fore called General Stewart’s attention to the move- 
ment. He, however, allowed them to do so, probably 
judging from its distance that they could not seriously 
injure us from it, and that from its isolation it would 
be hazardous to detach a force from the main body to 
occupy it, 

It was difficult from this reconnoitring point to 
make out with certainty the exact position of the enemy, 
and as but three hours of daylight remained, General 
Stewart yielded to Colonel Burnaby’s suggestion and 
decided not to attack until next day. The column 
was therefore halted in a low gravelly plateau, and the 
following measures taken for its defence. (See plan.) 

One end of a long, oval-shaped hill 450 yards on our 
left was occupied by the Naval Brigade who held it 
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during the night-of the 16th. On the 17th both ends of 
the top of this hill were held by the Mounted Infantry. 


A stone breastwork was rapidly thrown up in the * 


fading daylight by the Guards Camel Regiment on the 
plateau in front of that on which the camels had been 

~ halted and tied down, It-was about fifteen feet higher 
than the latter and divided from it by a narrow de- 
pression in which the horses of the Hussars were 
picketed, 

A breastwork of camel saddles and boxes was also 
immediately constructed on the right face with wire 
entanglements in front. The left face was defended only 
by a few straggling mimosa branches over which the 
Engineers stretched a single wire to represent an en- 
tanglement. 

The front breastwork was held by the Heavies, who 
lay two deep behind it with the Guards in their rear ; the 
right left face by Company G of the Royal Sussex, with 
only one man to every four feet of ground allotted to 
the detachment. Another company of this regiment 
occupied a hill in rear of the zereba during the night. 
The right front was defended by the Mounted Infantry. 
.The three screw guns were placed at the right front 
corner, 

During the night a hospital fort of boxes was 
constructed on ground a little higher than the zereba 
and in rear of the right front, and occupied by a de¢ 
tachment of the Mounted Infantry. 

Early on the morning of the 17th a fort was con- 
structed on the right front corner of the position with 


saddles and biscuit and ‘bully’ beef boxes, in which one _ 
of the three guns was placed in position. Another was . 
constructed with boxes only, about the middle of the left © 
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front, nearly opposite to where my horse and camels 
were. This was held by the Royal Engineer detach- 
ment. A fourth fort was similarly constructed at the 
tear and held by the Commissariat. 

After General Stewart had halted the column he 
went out to the advance picket of the Hussars to recon- 
noitre, and on his return he told me that he had seen a 
long row of flags stretching across the caravan road, 
behind the right of which there was a large tent, and 
that the enemy were making a din with their tomtoms, 
When I then met him he had come to order the Naval 
Brigade to occupy the oval hill on our left. 

Nor had the enemy been idle, for no sooner had 
they taken possession of the conical hill on our right 
than they could be seen busily engaged in fortifying its 
summit by throwing up a stone breastwork. Like a 
swarm of ants they ran rapidly up and down the hill 
collecting materials from its rocky sides for their forti- 
fication. It seemed strange as I watched them that 
they were allowed to continue their work without inter- 
ference. Where, I mentally asked, are Captain Norton’s 
Screw guns? I was immediately answered by the report 
of one of them, and, to my telief, saw the shell which 
had been fired from it burst tight amongst a swarm of 
the busy Arabs, and some weeks later I learned that it 
had killed and wounded twenty-seven of them. This 
was in the glow which followed sunset, but no more 
shells were fired, and until darkness hid the hill the . 
Arabs could be seen going on with their fortifications, 

Soon after sunset, they opened fire on us from it, 
and as the darkness deepened, the summit of the hill 
would have afforded an interesting study to an enthu- 
siastic pyrotechnist, as it sparkled all over with jets 
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of fire. Unfortunately for the poetry of the occasion, 
these jets were followed by the whistling of bullets 
overhead and accompanied by the beating of tom- 
toms. : 

The surface of the plateau, where the camels were 
tied down, was strewn over with loose angular stones, 
and therefore did not afford a very comfortable resting- 
place either for them or for tired travellers. Before 
T could find a comparatively easy place for my hip- 
joints and shoulders, I had to shift my position several 
titnes, and remove not a few stones from beneath them. 
The particular spot [ had stumbled upon was, however, 
well protected from the fire of the enemy by three 
large camels lying tied down between me and the 
conical hill. Its sanitary condition was not, however, 
all that could have been desired, for the camels around 
me reeked of the carbolic oil with which their sore backs 
had been treated, combined with the sickly odour of 
over-perspiration. There also seemed to be a prevailing 
epidemic of flatulency amongst them. Happily, when 
the poor tired brutes had become fairly settled down 
on their uncomfortable beds, they ceased their usual 
harsh gurgling groans. 

After a while, fatigue got the better of these sur- 
rounding discomforts, and I dozed off, but was soon 
roused by a disturbance in my rear. Looking round: 
I discovered that one of the camels, which was stiffering 
from mange, had risen. One of his forelegs still Te- 
mained tied up, and the poor brute was trying to scratch 
himself with one of his hind feet, while maintaining his 
perpendicular on the other two. Twice I got up and’ 
tied him down. The second time a bullet whizzed - 
uncomfortably past us both. Generally, however, they 
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flew so very high that their cutting through the air 
sounded like the humming of bees, or the singing of a 
cloud of gigantic mosquitoes, bent on a foraging expe- 
dition. Sometimes this music had a wailing tone about 
it, just as if these leaden messengers of death had hearts 
and mourned over the errand on which cruel men had 
despatched them. Taking into account the rapid and 
continuous firing of the enemy up till midnight, when 
it slackened and almost ceased, and the fact that but 
two or three of our men were hit and about as many 
camels, it would appear, as has been alleged, that it 
takes half a ton weight of bullets to kill a single man 
_ in battle. 

As the mangy camel did not again rise to disturb 
the neighbourhood, I dozed off once more, but was soon 
suddenly roused by the startling cry, ‘Stand to your 
arms!’ Somebody had given a false alarm, for shortly 
all became quiet save a restless colleague who was 
wandering about in the dark, trying to persuade some 
one to Jend him a rifle on the plea that we should all 
lend a hand to defend our lives ! 

This alarm occurred about nine o'clock, judging by 
the stars, for, as lights were forbidden, watches were 
unavailable. Shortly after midnight there was another 
false alarm. 

Both these alarms were caused by the outlying sen- 
tries of the Heavies on the left front running in. Each 
time they did so the sentries of the Royal Sussex, touch- 
ing them on the left front corner, naturally withdrew 
with them. At the time of the second alarm Colonel 
Burnaby happened to turn up at this corner of the 
zereba, and asked a Sussex sentry why he had left his 
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done so because the sentries of the Heavies had run in. 
«Never mind those fellows,’ said Burnaby ; ‘there is no” 
danger. Stick to.your post, my man !’ : 

After the second alarm, the fire of the enemy had 
almost entirely ceased, leaving us some hopes of a quiet 
nap. In this, however, we were disappointed; for oc- 
casionally they would fire three or four shots apparently 
in response to'the groaning of some disturbed or uneasy 
camels. One surgeon also drew their fire by an in- 
cautious exposure of his lantern while attending toa 
wounded man, The enemy was evidently on the alert, 
and their quietness af length produced the suspicion of 
intended mischief, : 

About 2 A.M. the conical hill presented.a strangely 
wild sight. Several fires were lighted simultaneously 
near its top, round which could be discerned groups of 
the enemy, engaged in a war dance to the rub-a-dub.. 
dub of their tomtoms. Sleep was impossible under , 
the circumstances, and so we waited anxiously for 
daylight, making the most of our hard beds. 

At daybreak many of the ‘enemy, emboldened by 
our inaction, came running down the hill, and crept up 
towards the zereba, while their less courageous com- 
panions began blazing away at us from behind their 
stone breastwork. The fire now became so hot that 
skirmishers from the Guards and Mounted Infantry 
were sent out to keep it down. 

Soon after sunrise the bullets came thicker than 
ever from the hill, and from the edge of the shallow 
depression running parallel with our right front.” 
Amongst the hits was Colonel ‘Burnaby’s horse. He: 
was complimented after he obtained an early remount} 
but gloomily responded, ‘I am not in luck to-day.’ 
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The enemy now appeared to concentrate theif fire 
. ’on the right front—taking in flank the shallow ravine in 
which the horses of the 19th Hussars were picketed. 
Many of these were soon’ disabled, and some of them 
killed, ; 
Noticing the general’s red -flag in motion near the a 
_.gun-fort, I made towards it, but’had no sooner reached . 
“this ravine than a man of the Mounted Infantry just 
before me was hit by a bullet in the left breast, which 
* eame out at his back and whizzed past me.. The poor , 
‘fellow turning round exclaimed, ‘I am badly hit, sir’ and 
.” fell into my arms. As T laid him gently down I noticed 
_ that the hole made in his grey tunic by the bullet 
had ‘a scarlet and a black ring round it.: A file of the 
béarer company soon came along with a stretcher and 
carried him off to the hospital. I then’ heard several 
voices calling out to me to get undet cover, “or sure as 
' anything you'll get hit!’ These friendly warnings were 
almost immediately emphasised by the whiz of a bullet 
past my head. This decided the matter, and hoping 
the squall of lead would soon blow over I sought cover. 
Noticing Cameron making his way up to the hospital 
fort, I followed him thither in order to discuss the situation. 
We saw that a square was being formed for the purpose 
of attacking the enemy, and I asked if he intended going 
out with it. ‘No, he replied, sternly, ‘I do not think 
it is the right thing to do, It will be a mob of camels, 
sailors, cavalry, and artillery, all mixed up together.’ 
So we quietly arranged that one should go out with 
Colonel Barrow and his squadron, and that the other 
should remain in the zereba, for, said-he, ‘we are going 
to have a hot time of it here when the square goes out, 
Q 
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for those féllows on this hill and those horsemen on 
our left mean mischief,’ 

During our conference more wounded men were 
brought in, and amongst them Major Dickson, who had 
been sent with us to accompany Sir C. Wilson to Khar- 
toum. He had been hit below the knee, but the bullet 
had fortunately missed both bone and arteries. One of 
the surgeons told me that human skill would be puzzled 
to take a bullet through a man’s leg in so harmless a 
direction as this one had gone. Then Major Sunderland’s 
groom was carried in, hit by a bullet which had passed 
through both his thighs, The surgeons could do nothing 
for him, as arteries had been cut in both, and in agony 
the poor fellow bled todeath. Shortly before this groom 
was hit, a bullet passed through the nostrils of his 
master’s horse. When any of the wounded died, a 
blanket was placed over the stretcher on which they lay, 
and before I left the hospital fort there were seven poor 
fellows thus covered up. 

Leaving the hospital in order to look after my men 
and camels, several bullets struck the gravel slope down 
which I was walking. One came very nearly securing for 
me the notoriety of being returned amongst the wounded, 
for it drove a pebble against the calf. of my left leg, 
but not with force sufficient to leave even a mark on 
the leather of my top boot. 

I found my Greek fellow quite Ebel and happy, and 
my camels and horse untouched. In fact this part of 
the zereba, which was nearly abreast of the Engineers’ 
fort, seemed well out of range, for no casualties had 
occurred there to either men or animals. 

Cameron now seemed anxious to go out with the 
Hussars, and I therefore consented to remain in the. 
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zereba and watch events, After saddling my horse and 
dividing my remaining water with him, I returned to 
the hospital fort, as its comparatively elevated position 
afforded a good view of everything going on. 

Just as I éntered, young Lieutenant Lyall, R.A, was 
brought in unconscious, having been wounded by a bullet 
passing through one of his lungs. Then Major Gough 
was brought in stunned by a bullet, which, after passing 
through his pugaree and helmet, had not sufficient 
impetus left to break the skin. 

About this time a body of the enemy’s horse were 
noticed moving in the direction of our right flank, but 
were soon sent to the rightabout by two or three of 
Captain Norton’s skilfully fired shells. If all our 
artillery officers are as efficient as those with our half- 
battery of screw guns were, we have good reason to be 
as proud of that arm of the service in the present as we 
have been in the past. 

The hospital was now quite full of wounded officers 
and men, and some fourteen who had died in it were 
lying in a row outside. It did appear high time for some- 
thing to be done in order to check the harassing fire of the 
enemy. Up till nine o’clock, and for two long hours, 
we had been a target for his sharpshooters, who having 
fairly got our range were now making good practice. 
It was, therefore, a relief to learn that General Stewart 
had given up hope of the enemy pushing home, and 
was going to march out at once to attack them, and had 
given orders for the formation of a square for the pur- 
pose. And this was how the square was formed. 

Front face—Right: Two companies Guards Camel 
Regiment (Grenadiers and Coldstreams). Left: Two 
companies Mounted Infantry. 
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Right face-—From front to rear. Two companies 
Guards Camel Regiment, Scots Guards, and Royal 
Marines, detachment of Royal Sussex Regiment (128 
rank and file). 

Left face—Right: Two companies Mounted Infan- 
try. Left: 5th Company of Heavy Camel Regiment 
(sth and 16th Lancers). 

Rear face—Fowr companies of Heavy Camel Regi- 
ment as follows, from left to right faces : fourth company, 
Scots Greys and Royals; third company, sth and 4th 
Dragoons ; second company, Bays, Royal Horse Guards ; 
first company, 2nd and 1st Life Guards. 

The half-battery of screw guns were placed in the 
middle of the front face; and the Gardner, with the 
detachment of the Naval Brigade, in the centre of the 
rear face. 

When the square began to move, it was found 
necessary to strengthen the left face, for, as will be seen, 
it was a whole company weaker than either of the other 
three. In order to effect this, the Greys of the fourth 
company Heavy Camel Regiment were moved from the 
rear face into it. 

The centre of the square was so seriously crowded 
by the 120 camels carrying spare ammunition, and those 
of the bearer company, that more than one officer 
assured me that it was almost impossible for any one at 
the front to be usefully cognisant of what was taking 
place in the rear. Sir Charles Wilson, in a note to his 
observations on the accident to the square, with his 
usual candour, says, ‘I was in the front part of the 
square, and could not see what occurred behind the. 
camels.” If rightly informed, I believe that General, 
Stewart, in order to obviate this serious difficulty, sent, 
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Colonel Burnaby to the rear to report to him, but with- 
out any executive authority. To both Cameron and 
myself the square appeared tod unwieldy a formation 
to meet and repel successfully the attack of a daring 
and active enemy, such as he supposed that in our front 
to be from his experience at El-feb and Tamanieh. 
As already stated, we therefore decided not to go out 
with it. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Defence of the zereba—Attempted flank movement by the enemy— 
Countermove by the Hussars—Advance of square—Attracts hot fire 
from Arab sharpshooters— Efficient skirmishing—Approach to enemy’s 
position—Deceptive illusions dispelled—The Arab trap avoided by 
Stewart—Masterly flank movement—Sudden appearance of the foe— 
Drifting camels and the consequences—Dangerous position of the 
Naval Brigade—Why Colonel Burnaby opened the rear face of the 
square—How he was killed—The Arab charges—Curious formations 
of the enemy—Effects of the sharp fire of Guards and Mounted In- 
fantry—Disadvantageous position of Lancers and Greys at critical 
moments—Penetration of the square by Arabs—Hand-to-hand fight— 
Escape of General Stewart—Enemy’s full charge—Jamming of Gardner 
and disastrous consequences—Heavies driven back against the camels 
—Final repulse of the Arabs—Our losses—Care of the wounded and 
burying of dead—March to wells and bivouac—Reply to Mr. Bright 
—Successful defence of the zereba—Interviewing an Arab prisoner— 
Forces of the enemy and their retreat—Threatened resistance by the 

' Mahdi—Another uncomfortable night in the Wady—Scenes on the 
pattlefield—Bivouac at the wells. 


THE defence of the zereba was entrusted to Major Gem 
of the Royal Sussex, with a mixed force of two hundred 
officers and men, composed of detachments from his 
own regiment and from the Mounted Infantry, and a 
few men from other regiments. 

A part of the Mounted Infantry were sent to occupy 
the small stone-work on the top of the oval-shaped hill 
on our left (see plan), and Lieutenant Kane, with forty- 
seven men of the Sussex Regiment, held the small de- 
fensive work on the right front corner of the zereba. 
The Engineers and the Commissariat were left in charge 
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of their respective forts, and a fewof the Mounted Infantry 
garrisoned that of the hospital. 

The enemy’s horsemen, foiled in their attempt 
earlier in the day to work round our right flank, began 
about 8.30 A.M. to threaten our left. General Stewart 
then ordered Colonel Barrow and the Hussars to move 
out in that direction, with general instructions to aid the 
square when it advanced, to use dismounted fire, but by 
no means to charge the enemy. 

The Hussars left the zereba about 9 AM. and as 
they advanced diagonally from our left their progress 
was watched with much interest. They soon reached 
the slopes of the round gravel hills below the ridge 
which formed the sky-line in that direction, and along 
which the line of the enemy’s horsemen could be seen 
slowly advancing to meet them. They halted as the 
Hussars approached them, and soon after a part of 
them took ground to their right, and disappeared beyond 
the ridge. 

About ro o'clock, or an hour after the Hussars had 
moved out, the square advanced to fight our way to the 
wells. Up till then I had had my misgivings as to the 
prospects, but these were soon dispelled by the appear- 
ance which the square itself now presented. How 
grandly imposing was that mass of armed men! At 
first sight it suggested a moving fortress, but with walls 
of such material as to bid defiance to the assaults of 
any ordinary foe. Then, under the ocular deception 
produced by the prevailing mirage, it was lifted above 
the ground and seemed to float away from us, now 
firing a gun from one side and then from the other, 
when an enthusiastic fancy converted it into a line-of- 
battle ship sailing into action. 


\ 
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Many of the enemy’s sharpshooters followed the 
square along the ridges on the right of the line of its 
-advance, and from 400 to 800 yards distant from it. | 
‘Taking advantage of every rock and tree, they kept up 
a hot and telling fire on it from their safe commanding 
positions. Others of them, moving along the same flank, 
availed themselves of the inequalities of the ground and 
of the cover afforded by the sparsely scattered shrubs and 
grass, On the left flank the Arab sharpshooters had 
plenty of cover among the tall grass in that direction, 
and also kept up a hot fire. 

Skirmishers had therefore to be sent out from the 
front, rear, and flanks to check this galling fire. Some- 
times, however, it became so hot from all directions 
that the square itself had to be halted in order to reply 
to it by Martini and screw-gun fire. This had the 
desired effect, and on one of these occasions, after 
several shells had been fired in the direction of the 
enemy’s right, strings of Arabs could be seen running 
rapidly to the rear. Another shell fired to the right 
burst over a squadron of the enemy’s horse which I had 
been anxiously watching, for they were then moving 
past our square under cover of a swell in the ground, 
evidently bent on paying a visit to the zereba. This 
shell, however, threw them into confusion, when they 
retired out of sight. Others of Captain Norton’s shells 
seem to have done some execution at the point marked 
K on the plan, for forty-eight dead were found lying there 
after the battle. 

Whatever has been said and written about the bad 
shooting of our soldiers was not applicable to the 
skirmishers sent out on this occasion, if only half the 
incidents told me of their firing can be depended upon. 
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Many of the single men of the enemy’s sharpshooters 
were, I was told, killed at ranges from 600 to 800 
yards. In another instance, when twelve of the Arab 
spearmen were making a rush at ten men of the Sussex, 
under command of Colour-Sergeant Kelly, they were 
met by two volleys at 400 yards—seven of them falling 
at the first and three at the second, when the other two 
bolted. 

Captain Campbell’s company of Mounted Infantry— 
all picked shots—did excellent service on the left flank, 
for as the square advanced it almost silenced the fire 
of the enemy’s sharpshooters. Looking down at the 
motionless line of flags which marked the position of 
the enemy, Captain Campbell and some others imagined 
that the Arabs had bolted, leaving their colours behind 
them as a blind. An officer with the Captain who 
had been at El Teb and Tamanieh knew all about it, 
for he positively declared that there was no enemy 
there, and that the flags only indicated a native burial- 
ground. : 

These illusions were however soon dispelled, for 
when the Captain and his skirmishers came within 
200 yards of what had thus appeared to them to be a 
deserted camp, suddenly a large mass of Arabs in 
battle array came up from it. To General Stewart this 
was no surprise, for he recognised in it the result of the 
masterly flank movement he was then making (see 
plan) on the position ‘of the Arabs.’ In fact, he had 

} Referring to this period in the advance of the square in his despatch 
about the engagement, General Stewart says : ‘The enemy’s main position 
was soon apparent, and by passing that position clear of its left flank, it 
was manifest that he must attack or be enfiladed. As the square was 


nearly abreast of the position, the enemy delivered his attack in the shape 
of a singularly well organised charge.’ 
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completely outgeneralled the Dervish commanders, 
The latter had declined attacking him in the zereba, 
in order to do so in some position of their own choosing 
as he was advancing to the wells. They had also evi- 
dently calculated upon his following the caravan road 
from the zereba, for they had constructed (see plan) 
stone loopholes along the dry watercourse which runs 
abreast of the road and at a distance from it of only 
150 yards. As this watercourse was thickly fringed 
with tall grass and scrub, it afforded a capital ambus- 
cade for a large force. On its north side the caravan 
road was dangerously commanded by high and broken 
ground, Here then was the trap into which it was 
designed to lead General Stewart, but which was so 
skilfully avoided by the line of advance followed by the 
square. : 

The ground over which General Stewart was ad- 
vancing’ now became very uneven and covered with 
loose stones. This not only made it difficult for the 
heavy-laden camels to keep their places within the 
square, but also seriously impeded the work of the 
Naval Brigade in getting their Gardner gun along. 
Consequently the former began to lag behind, and 
when the square was moved obliquely to the right, as 
shown in the plan, they pressed so heavily against its 
rear left corner as to force it open, when many of them 
drifted outside the formation through. the gap they 
had thus made in it. The native drivers, as usual being 
non-combatants, preferred the rear of the square to its 
front, and this in no small measure contributed to what 
we have described as now taking place. 

In order to meet the impending attack of the Arabs 
the square was now halted on the face of a hill sloping 
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towards the position of the enemy, and a hurried 
attempt was made to close up its rear to the front. An 
incident then occurred which largely contributed under 
the following circumstances to the only serious disaster 
of the day. When the order to close up was given, the 
Naval Brigade had begun to move the Gardner gun from 
its position in middleof the rear face and put it into action 
outside of the left rear corner of the square. In order 
to do this it had to be taken through the camels that 
were now crowded together between these positions, and 
in this confusion when the rear closed up the gun and 
its sailors round it were left outside of the formation. 

The enemy were now close at hand, and Colonel 
Burnaby, perceiving the dangerously exposed position of 
the Naval Brigade, ordered the company of the 4th and 
5th Dragoons to wheel out from the rear face in order 
to cover them. Before this movement was accom- 
plished, the Gardner gun had been drawn back into the 
square, taken through the left face between the Greys 
and Lancers, and put into action a few paces in front 
of it. 

No sooner, was Colonel Burnaby assured of the 
safety of the gun than he ordered the men he had 
wheeled out from the rear front for its protection to fall 
back into their places. From all accounts he seems to 
have had some difficulty in getting them to accomplish 
this backward movement, and while thus engaged the 
enemy came up and he was unhorsed, and as he lay on 
the ground was killed by a spear-thrust, which severed 
his jugular vein.? 


2 When Colonel Burnaby ordered the 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards to 
wheel up and protect the Naval Brigade, it caused great confusion, as the 
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The Arabs advanced to the attack in compact, ob- 
long columns of spearmen, each having a wedge-shaped . 
front or head. The form of these fronts or heads suge 
gests that of the Greek Z8orov, which had three sides 
representing the letter A, and probably like it was de- 
signed to pierce and forcibly enter an enemy’s formation. 
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The oblong form of the columns which closely 
followed these wedged-shaped heads, made them less 
vulnerable to fire as they advanced, but when they charged 
they did so in a broad front, bringing up their right 
shoulders. Each column was led by either an Emir or 
Sheik on horseback carrying a flag, and accompanied . 
by mounted attendants. 

There were five of these columns, three of which had 
evidently been formed up under cover of the steep bank 
shown in the accompanying plan of the engagement. 
These advanced to the attack along the dotted lines 1, 
2, and 3. The columns which moved along lines 4 and . 
5 had probably been concealed in the dry watetcourse . 
behind this bank, and which, curving round the right of 
the position in which the enemy waited for our attack, 
protected it in that direction. ; 

"The enemy came on very rapidly, in fact at a quick 
run, and in such regular order as to excite general 
admiration. Their masses or columns charging alorig 
lines I, 2, and 3 were at once met by the Guards and, 
Mounted Infantry with an independent fire, which. at, 
first does not appear to have been effective, for it did 
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not check their progress. On still came these compact 
masses of spearmen with a low, murmuring cry like the 
sound of many waters. They are now within a hundred 
yards diagonally of the left front corner. The masses 


~ charging along lines 1, 2, 3 had been exposed all the time 
. to the full fire of the Guards and Mounted Infantry on 


the front face, while line 2 was also exposed to the 
Mounted Infantry companies in the left face. The 
effect of this sharp fire was soon seen ‘in the gaps 
made in the ranks of these brave Arabs. The masses 
moving along the lines 1 and 2 were so checked by 
this fire ‘that they did not press home their charges. 
That moving along line 3 swerved under it to the right, 


and although taken in flank at the positions indicated 
-between the sectional (red) lines B and D, still continued 


its advance, reaching the left face of the square, ac- 
cording to Captain Verner’s lines on the plan, at or 
near the company of the Lancers. Information from 
other sources, however, leads me to the conclusion that 
its actual point of first contact with the square must 
have been nearly in rear of the Gardner gun. The 
masses charging along lines 4 and 5 were also taken 
in flank by the fire of the Mounted Infantry, as the 
sectional (red) line D D on the plan shows, and at the 
point G when it inflicted heavy losses on the mass 
moving along line 4. 

This flank fire must not only have seriously checked 
the Arab masses advancing by their lines to support 
those which had already reached the square, but also 
from its demoralising effect must have largely contri- 
buted to the final early repulse of the. enemy and their 
sudden retreat. 

The Dervish commanders showed their usual mili- 
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tary skill on this occasion by their quick perception of 
the vulnerable points of the square, for when checked 
in its advance towards the left front corner of the for- 
mation the mass charging along line 3 swerved to the 
right, and made for the weakest place in the left face, 
namely, that in rear of the Gardner gun. The weaken- 
ing of that portion of the line, by its deflection forward 
through the pressure of the camels against its rear, must 
also have attracted their attention. The Arab mass 
charging along line 4 penerated the square through the 
opening made in its left rear corner by the drifting of 
the camels, and the mass charging along Jine § took 
advantage of the opening made in the formation by 
Colonel Burnaby as already described. No other parts 
of the square were assailed by the enemy, for their lines 
remained unbroken, and from their sharp fire discouraged 
any attempt of the enemy to penetrate them. Even when 
the Arab mass surged up against the left face and drove 
in the Lancers, Royals, and Greys, although it over- 
lapped the Mounted Infantry companies on their right, -’ 
it made no other impression on that portion of the face 
than to force it back a couple of paces, but when 
bayonet crossed spear these companies stood their 
ground like a wall of rock. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the charges of 
the Arabs along the dotted lines 4 and 5 were from 
the very first but little exposed to the fire of the 
Lancers, Royals, and Greys, and especially at the points 
G and H, for, as shown by the contours on the plan, 
they were part of the time under cover of two inter- 
vening swells in the ground. These companies were 
therefore not in so good a position to meet promptly 
these charges by Martini fire as the companies of the 
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Mounted Infantry on their tight had been with respect 
to the charges along lines I, 2, and 3. 

That the fire of these companies as well as that of 
the whole force was weakened by the jamming of the 
cheaply made regulation cartridges with which they were 
supplied, and also by some imperfection in the cartridge 


“extractors of their rifles, has been abundantly proved. 


But that these defects contributed, te the extent which 
has been alleged, to the giving way of a portion of the 
square, cannot be fairly maintained in view of the facts 
of the case we have already given, It must not be over- 
looked that the right half of the rear face, which was 
formed by cavalry on foot, repelled by their sharp fire a 
large body of the horsemen of the enemy (see plan) ; not 
asingle Arab penetrated through their line, which, unlike 
that of their less fortunate comrades on the other half 
of the face, had not been disturbed by either camels or 
sailors. 

It is also evident that a fatal mistake was made in 
not recalling earlier the skirmishers who were out on 
the left front, for it not only resulted in some of them 
being killed by the advancing enemy, but also masked 
the fire of that face of the square. The skirmishers also 
unfortunately did not promptly obey the order of the 
recall when it was given, for many of them when retir- 
ing halted to fire, and when they realised what was 
taking place and began to retire rapidly they were met 
and confused by contradictory calls to run this way and 
that way, or to lie down so as to give a chance to fire ° 
over them. 

When the enemy entered the square by the gap in its 
left rear corner,the Lancers, Royals,and Greys were placed 
in a most critical position, Hampered and meneend L.. 


’ 
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the camels, they had now not only to repel an attack 
in front, but also to meet another from the rear. In 
fact, they were surrounded. The company composed of 
the 4th and 5th Dragoons, which Colonel Burnaby was 
moving back into the rear face then in the position in- 
dicated on the diagram, was similarly surrounded by 
those of the enemy who had penetrated the square round 
their left. A hand-to-hand fight then ensued between 
these companies and the Arab spearmen, which during 
the ten minutes it lasted was a soldiers’ battle—in fact, 

‘an Inkermann on a small scale. British pluck and 
strength now as then, and as it had often done before 
under similar circumstances, gained the day, and soon 
every Arab who had penetrated the square was bayonet- 
ted or shot, including the Emir who gallantly led the 
charge along line 3, and who coolly rode into the square 
reading a book of prayers, 

There was unfortunately at this moment some 
irregular firing into the square from the rear face which 
it is feared killed and wounded some of our officers. 
and men and several of the Aden camel-drivers. General 
Stewart had also a narrow escape. His orderly was 
killed at his side, and when rising from his horse which 
had been shot from under him, three Arabs were noticed 
rapidly making for him. One of them was shot by Sir 
Charles Wilson with his revolver, and the two others 
were despatched by some of the Mounted Infantry. 

What has thus far been described appears to have 
occurred when the wedge-shaped fronts of the enemy’s 
columns charging along lines 3, 4, and. 5, reached and 
penetrated the square? The compact body of spear- 


* The confusion which prevailed in that part of the square which felt 
the full force of the attack of the enemy has made it most difficult to obtain : 
e 
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men led by their Zu@orov heads now came on, and 
rapidly bringing up their right shoulders in the most 
orderly fashion hurled their masses against the left face. 
The first to feel the effects of this charge were the Naval 
Brigade, who had, as already stated, put their Gardner 
gun into action outside of the square. After firing eight 
rounds at the advancing enemy, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford noticed that its elevation was too great. This was 
immediately rectified, but after six rounds (that is, six 
turns of its lever) the gun jammed and became use- 
less. While Lord Charles was attempting to clear it 
with the assistance of his chief boatswain’s mate, the 
enemy came on them, spearing the latter and in their 
crush knocking him down behind the gun, and eventu- 
ally driving him against the front of the square, when 
he fortunately escaped further danger. His two officers, 
Lieutenants Pigott and De Lisle, were speared while 
heroically defending their gun from capture. An officer 
of the thus summed up to me this incident : ‘The 
Naval Brigade were driven back and had to leave their 
gun ; however, we all made a rush and got it back.’ 
Under the sharp fire of the Mounted Infantry this 
surging mass of Arabs turned to the right, and by 
sheer weight of numbers forced back the companies of 
the Heavies forming the rear left corner of the square, 
until they were brought up by the crowd of camels in 





a perfectly satisfactory or clearly consecutive account of what then took 
place. Both the officers and men who were in the thick of the fight, as 
well as those of my colleagues who were in the square, differ in their state. 
ments about the leading incidents in this crisis of the engagement. The 
author, therefore, has been obliged carefully to compare and weigh all the 
information he received after the battle with that he has obtained since, in 

, order to give his readers as accurate a description of the engagement as is 
possible tinder the circumstances. 
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their rear. Although the latter had prepared the way 
for what had now happened by weakening this corner 
of the formation, they thus opportunely prevented it 
from ending in a disaster to the whole square, for like 
a wall they resisted its further penetration by the Arabs. 
As the square had been halted en sloping ground, the 
right face from its elevation was enabied to turn round 
and fire over the left at the advancing Arabs. It now 
concenttated that fire at point-blank range upon the 
mass of baffled Arabs, and with such effect. that they 
immediately broke’ and withdrew. This decided the 
fate of the day, for suddenly the enemy on all sides 
began to slowly retreat ; and their pace, as they thus 
sullenly withdrew, was quickened by Martini and artil- 
lery fire. 

As may easily be imagined, this final hand-to-hand 
struggle with the enémy threw the square into consider- 
able disorder, during which, however, the men did not 
forget to cheer heartily at their victory. Its centre was 
filled with killed and wounded men, and hampered by 
dead camels. Before the square could therefore be re- 
formed, it was moved to the point indicated on the plan. 

The wounded now naturally claimed the first atten- 
tion, for the” poor fellows were found to be ina sorry 
plight, as many of the camels on which they were placed 
in cacolets had been speared by the Arabs who pene- 
trated the square. Others of them had also been very 
much knocked about in the crush and confusion which 
then ensued, during which Lord St. Vincent had a narrow 
escape. The camel carrying the cacolet ift which he 
had_ been placed after being wounded was shot and fell 
over him, thus saving him from being speared. The 
wounded soldier in the cacolet on the other side of the 
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animal had had # very rough time of it. He had been 
wounded after the square had begun to advance, and 
soon after he had been placed in the cacolet he was shot 
again in the wrist, and now, poor fellow, he was speared 
Those of the wounded who were on the camels which : 
drifted out of the square just before the Arabs charged, 
were also speared, and when the bearer eompany were 
going over the field after our wounded, many of the 
enemy who lay simulating death rose up and attacked 
them. A few of the older wounded “Asabs, when ap- 
proached by our fellows with a view to their assistance 
also showed fight. One whose leg was hanging to his 
body by a shred of flesh, when our men came near him, 
struggled to secure his spear. Another ‘fired his rifle at’ 
two of the bearer company, happily missing them, but 
knocking the roller off one of the short fore legs of the 
stretcher they were carrying. 7 

The tnass of our dead were buried in a long trench, 
at the point L on the plan. The bodies of Major Gough 
of the Royals and Lieutenant Wolfe of the Greys were 
interred separately at the point F, and as their surviving 
and sorrowing brother-officers stood round their open 
grave, Major Byng read the Burial Service over them. 
' .The hospital record of the casualties in the square 
were as follows: killed, officers 9, and non-commissioned 
officers and men 56; wounded, officers 5, and non-com- 
missioned officers and men 56. The latter do not 
include the slightly wounded, but only cases which 
required hospital attention. | ~ 

The Heavy Camel Regiment, which had borne the 
brunt of the fray, lost in killed 6 officers and 46 non 
commissioned officers and ren. The Mounted Infantry 
had only 4 men killed, the Guards and Marines together 
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but five. The Sussex Regiment got off with the loss 
of only 2 men. 

Nearly all the camels in the square had been either 
shot or speared by the Arabs, and a number of boxes of 
ammunition, for which there was no transport, had to be 
burned ; most of the rifles of the killed and wounded 
were collected and broken. The burning cartridges set 
fire to some of the pack-saddles of the dead and wounded 
camels, thus adding to the horrors of the battle-field. 

The number of the enemy killed in the action was 
estimated by General Stewart at 800, but one of the 
officers who went carefully over the field stated that at 
least 1,150 of them had fallen. The prisoners told us 
that their wounded were exceptionally large. The total 
force which we had fought was estimated at from twelve 
to fourteen thousand, of whom 3,000 operated on our right 
flank and 3,000 at Jeast in the main attack. Further on 
reference will be made to the composition of this large 
force, which was thus defeated by one not much stronger 
than a battalion of British troops on a war footing, a 
mere handful of cavalry, and a half-battery of seven- 
pounders. 

The square arrived at the wells at 5 P.M., or about 
half an hour before sunset. After what the men had gone 
through during the day this march of about two miles 
was very trying, for owing to the loss of the camels 
the wounded had to be carried by hand, as well as a 
number of heavy boxes of spare ammunition. There 
was plenty of water to be had, but no other food save 
the biscuits carried by the men in their pockets. Tired 
and hungry, they lay down in a square formed around 
the wounded. What with the groans of the latter and « 
the bitter cold from which they had no protection, the 
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poor fellows, officers and men alike, spent a wretchedly 
uncomfortable night. 

And here I feel constrained to record my protest 
against the unwarranted charge made against this force 
by Mr. Bright ina recent speech at a meeting of Quakers. 
His authority for making this charge he then stated 
was that of an officer who had been with the force this 
night at the wells. His story was that, hearing shouts 
and noises, he was told upon enquiry that they pre- 
ceeded from the English soldiers who had gone out to 
the battle-field to shoot or bayonet their helpless wounded 
Arab foes. 

In the first place, this story carries with it its own 
contradiction, for how could noises and shouts be heard 
from a battle-field which was over two miles distant from 
the wells ? 

Then, the only part of the force which left the 
bivouac at the wells that night was a detachment of 
volunteers sent by General Stewart about 8 P.M. to 
bring in the stores, &c., left at the zereba, Their orders 
were to take a circuitous route in order to avoid the 
battle-field, and to march in a column of companies, 
so that if attacked they could at once form square, for, as 
one of the officers who went with it told me, it was not 
thought unlikely ‘that the enemy might have another 
goatus. Writing to me recently with reference to Mr. 
Bright's statement, this officer said: ‘The only English 
soldiers on the battle-field that evening (January 17) 
were those poor fellows who are there now!’ 

And farther, I must say that so serious an incident 
as that related by this anonymous officer could hardly 
have taken place unknown to either my colleagues or 
myself, and certainly a sense of duty would have led us 
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‘to make it known. On the contrary, all of us who have 
witnessed the conduct of our officers and soldiers in the 
field can bear testimony to a self-restraint, often exer- 
cised under the most aggravating circumstances, unsur- 
passed, if even equalled, by that of the troops of any 
other nation. On this occasion, instead of shooting and 
bayonetting the wounded Arabs, as alleged by Mr. 
Bright, they picked up many of them found lying 
helpless in the grass, and carried them to our field hos- 
pitals at Abu-Klea and El Gubat to be cared for. 

We must now recall our readers to the zereba, where, 
from the time the square moved out from us, we had a 
hot time of it until 2 P.M., owing to the continued attacks 
of the enemy, specially on our right. Squads and 
groups came over the slight rise in the ground in that di- 
rection, and attempted to rush us, but they were promptly 
met by the sharp fire of the detachment of the Sussex 
under Lieutenant Kane, and so promptly and successfully 
repulsed that none of them ever got nearer the zereba 
than 600 or 800 yards, 

Early in the day the enemy also attempted to get 
round our left flank, but were quickly repulsed by volleys 
from the detachment of Mounted Infantry who occupied 
the position on the oval-shaped hill. The Arabs on 
one of these occasions came stealthily along in consider- 
able force, but were unexpectedly saluted with a shower 
of lead, when those of them who could do so bolted. 

About 2 P.M., when the firing from the conical hill 
had almost ceased, four of the enemy came in from that 
direction and gave themselves up. One of them was 
an ethnological curiosity. He was black as ebony, 
short of stature, and clad in the Mahdi’s uniform, which 
consisted of a white cotton robe trimmed with black 
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round its skirts and elsewhere. . He spoke Italian with 
all the volubility of a darkey, and told us that he had 
been in Hicks’s army and had joined the Mahdi in order 
to save his life, and with the hope of being able eventually 
to get back to Egypt. He had not only lived in Cairo, 
but had visited Europe and been employed in some 
hotel at Naples. During the night he had been on the 
conical hill, and in reply to my enquiries about the bad 
practice they had made, he tried to persuade me that, 
in firing at us, he and the other soldiers with him 
from Hicks’s army had not taken aim but fired in the 
air, illustrating his assertions by rapid gestures. We had, 
he continued, killed two hundred of them by skirmishers 
we had sent out early in the morning, and by the volleys 
from our right. With respect to the strength of the 
force by which we had been attacked, he stated that it 
numbered from ten to twelve thousand men. From 
him and our other prisoners we learned that this force 
was made up of 2,000 Ababdch, Bisharin, and other 
Arabs from Berber and 60 Egyptian soldiers belonging 
to its garrison before the place had fallen into the hands 
of the rebels. These men arrived at Abu-Klea on the 
12th of January, and were joined there on the 14th by 
2,000 Arabs and others from Metammeh. From 5,000 
to 6,000 Arabs of different tribes, with 1,000 riflemen 
from the army of the Mahdi, had arrived on the morning 
of the engagement. 

The prisoners also asserted that the Mahdi intended 
to offer a stubborn resistance to the British advance on 
Khartoum, and that having now taken Omdurman he 
was able to detach a large body of troops to oppose us. 
From the severe defeat we had inflicted on the force we 
-had met, the prisoners did not think that any of them 
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would be inclined to fight us again. They also told us 
that the horse tracks we had noticed were those of their 
scouts, who had watched our advance from Jakdul. 

We also elicited from the prisoners that Gordon’s 
steamers were at Shabluka and visited Metammeh occa- 
sionally. 

The leading spokesman, however, talked so glibly 
about some things of which he could not possibly have 
a personal knowledge from his position on the conical 
hill, that a great deal of what he said had to be taken at 
a discount. Still we were now assured that the enemy 
had been sharply defeated by the square, and that our 
way was now open to the wells of Abu-Klea, and pro- 
bably also to the Nile beyond them. This was fully 
confirmed about 5 P.M. by a heliograph from General 
Stewart to Major Gem, stating that he had occupied the 
former. 

All that we knew previously about the square is 
soon told, It had marched out at 10 A.M, For some 
time it moved steadily, but slowly, forward ; now it ap- 
peared to halt, then it moved on again, but to the right 
with more cannon firing, when suddenly it disappeared 
from our view behind an intervening swell. The mo- 
ments of uncertainty which then followed were soon 
relieved by the appearance of a column of smoke rising 
up from among the trees and scrub on our left front, 
It was blue smoke, and therefore not from gunpowder 
but from burning wood, and for this reason we concluded 
that the camp of the enemy had been captured and 
destroyed and that our way had been opened to the 
wells. This was soon made more certain by the cessa- 
tion of the firing, from the conical hill and by the sudden 
Gisappeatance- of: the cenemir all arAnnd: ale ocenks 
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Nor did we lose sight of the Hussars, for as they ap- 
proached the horsemen of the enemy the latter suddenly 
moved off over the ridge on our left and soon disap- 
peared. Before the column of smoke was seen a part 
of them then dismounted and began firing at the sharp- 
shooters of the enemy. They then continued to advance, 
and soon also moved out of sight. During the day it 
had been hot, sultry, and hazy ; but in the afternoon, soon 
after the firing of the enemy had ceased, a change of 
wind made it cooler, The sun now shone brighter, and 
everyone seemed in buoyant spirits. Nature began to 
crave a supply of food, and soon camp kettles were called 
into requisition, and full justice. done again: to biscuits, 
bully-beef, and tea. : 

Major Dorward kindly offered me quarters for the 
night in the Engineers’ fort on a pile of large sacks 
filled with flour ; so, spreading my portable cork mat- 
tress over them, I laid me down to sleep, thankful 
for the mercies graciously vouchsafed to us during the 
past twenty-four hours and trustful for the coming events 
of the morrow. é 

My slumbers were, however, soon disturbed by talk- 
ing and movements outside of the fort, and I soon 
learned that General Stewart had sent a force to re- 
move us, bag and baggage, to the wells, 

It was now ten o’clock and pitch dark, yet all the 
boxes of stores built up in the walls of our three forts, 
&c., had to be collected and loaded up on the camels, 
and their saddles brought in from the breastworks for 
which they had been used. ¥ 

The camp which had become so still was soon now 
all alive, and fires were lighted here and.there. One of 
them near my quarters was soon surrounded by groups 
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of Aden boys in a shivering condition, for it was bitterly 
cold. 

When roused and while half asleep I jumped to the 
conclusion that we were at once to vacate our present 
premises, and, in order not to be left behind, directed 
my man to load up. This impulsive hastiness cost me 
another wretchedly uncomfortable night, for when my 
camels were ready and my horse saddled I learned that our 
‘baggage master,’ Lord Dundonald, who had come with 
the force from the wells, had lain down for a ‘nap,’ and 
that several hours would elapse before we could remove, 
So wrapt up in my plaid, and with the cushion of the 
riding-saddle of one of my camels for a pillow, I lay 
down for the second night on the hard rough gravel of 
the wady of Abu-Klea for a rest. Continuous sleep or 
even a decent doze was out of the question, for when I 
fell off into one I was roused either by the groan of 
some camel near me, or the chattering of the Aden 
camel-drivers, or the shouting or squabbling of the men 
fumbling about in the dark after saddles or something 
else, interlarded with expressions unpleasant to ‘ears 
polite,’ 

The eastern sky was well aglow with the rosy 
dawn before we were ready to move to the wells, 
Riding ahead of the convoy in order to view the battle- 
field of yesterday, I soon reached the place where the 
square had repulsed the charge of the enemy. Their 
dead lay in heaps, and in all imaginable forms of con- 
tortion. A few, however, had died without a struggle, 
for they lay on their gravel death-bed as if they had 
been laid out by loving hands. Others, who had crept 
’ away from where they had received their mortal wounds, 
were seen kneeling in the Mohammedan attitude of 
prayer. 
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Some were aged men, but the majority of the slain 
were in the prime of life. One of the former, who 
lay dead near the watercourse where so many of the 
Arabs had lain in ambush, had a wooden leg of the rudest 
description. 

Amongst the slain were also many mere lads, armed 
only with the short curved stick commonly carried by 
the natives. One of these poor fellows, lying with his 
arms outstretched, still grasped his little stick in his 
right hand. His face was turned towards mé as I rode 
past, and his unclosed eyes seemed to look up piteously 
at me. 

Near the body of this lad was that of a man in the 
Mahdi’s uniform, lying in a reclining position against a 
bush. He presented a terrible sight, for some one had 
driven a native battle-axe into his skull between his eyes, 
and left it there with the handle sticking out from his 
face! Who killed him? From the weapon used for 
the purpose, certainly none of our soldiers, 

Shortly after passing over the battle-field, hearing 
rapid firing in the rear, I rode back to the convoy to 
ascertain what had occasioned it. My first impression 
was that we were in for another brush with the enemy, 
but it only proceeded from the shooting of a number of 
exhausted and severely wounded camels. These poor 
brutes had been only allowed eight pounds of dhura 
each on the march from Korti to Jakdul, and but few of 
them had tasted food for three days, and this was the 
fourth since they had been watered. 

Riding on again ahead of the convoy, we came to 
one of the gravel pits which comprise the wells of Abu- 
Klea, and which are similar to those already described 
at El Howeiyat. This one had a good supply of water, 
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and it was only four feet deep. Somebody had left a 
calabash in it, which came in handy for a hearty drink 
from its cool though turbid water. My horse, who 
stood on the edge of the pit watching me as I filled it 
for him, kept me busy for some minutes, for he was very 
thirsty. My camels and man then coming up, we gave 
them a drink all round. ‘ 

The wady had now opened out into a plain sparsely 
dotted over with scrub and clumps of trees, and bounded 
to the left by a low ridge of rocky hills. Whether owing 
to excessive fatigue or to the depressing effects of the 
terrible sights I had just witnessed on the battle-field I 
cannot say, but the landscape seemed to Jack the wild 
beauty of other similar plains over which we had already 
ridden in this desert. 

Riding on we soon reached the bivouac at the wells, 
and halted near a couple of low mimosa trees, and after 
unloading the camels my man set to work to prepare 
for breakfast—the first regular meal we had had for 
forty-eight hours. ‘Twenty yards off was a deep well, 
and near it a long rope; so, borrowing a tin pail, I 
busied myself in the meantime in replenishing our 
water-skins. 

The morning was very hot, and the scanty foliage of 
the mimosa, under which my portable table had been 
set up, afforded but little shade from the hot sun. The 
comfort of breakfasting under a tree was therefore purely 
imaginary. When I returned to the well to continue 
my watering operations, I found it had been taken pos- 
session of by some thirsty soldiers, who soon emptied it 
of its precious contents. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Abu-Klea—Interview with Stewart—Wolseley’s orders—Capture of Me- 
tammeh and joining hands with Gordon—How a war correspondent 
wrote his despatch and sent it—Disquieting rumours—Proposed return 
to Jakdul and how it fell through—Preparations for march out—In- 
sufficient water supply—No rest to be given the enemy—Delayed march 
out-——Our column and its camels—Mountains beyond the Nile—Sunset 
and no supper—Our last bugle sound—A. night march with its uncom- 
fortable restrictions—The enemy’s beacon signals ~First experiences of 
coming troubles—Frequent halts and their causes—Condition of the 
camels-—Stewart’s prediction—Entanglement in a forest—Confusion 
worse confounded—Dangerous condition of affairs—The Guards dis- 
mounted—Shebecat Wells and Wolseley’s suggestion— Evidently baulked 
of our object—The camels again—Taking bearings of our position and 
new departure—First fresh Nile water—Natives and their goats—Me- 
tammeh reported—Enemy on the alert—Last ride with Cameron—Re. 
connoitring with Stewart—Metammeh and Nile in sight—Intervening 
country—-The general’s view of the situation—Delaysadvance for break~ 
fast—Untenable position selected for zereba—Crowding in amongst 
the camels—First bullets from the enemy ~ Breakfasting under diffi- 
culties—Stewart wounded and serious consequences—A long sleep and 
a rude awakening—Hunted by bullets—Hospital redoubt and the 
wounded—Our six hours’ halt and general view of situation—Preparing 
to fight for water— Defences of the zereba—An effective square organi- 
sation—Casualties at the zereba—Advance of the square—Watched and 
aided from the redoubt—What our shells did—Dangerous position of 
the square—Wilson’s estimate of his men—Their spirit and steadiness 
—Charge of the enemy and gallant repulse—Number and losses of the 
Arabs—The Nile at last—Our night in the redoubt—Plundering— 
Alarms—Sufferings of the wounded—A neglected duty. 


THE first person I met when riding into the bivouac at 
the Wells on the morning of January 18 was Sir Herbert 
Stewart. He was alone, and although looking very 
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tired he accosted’ me in his usual cheerful manner. After 
exchanging congratulations over the results of the 
engagement of the previous day, I asked him if he 
intended sending a messenger at once to Korti with the 
news of our victory. ‘No,’ he replied ; ‘my orders are to 
take Mctammeh and secure a position on the Nile, and 
when that is done it will be time enough to com- 
municate with Lord Wolseley.’ Later in the day he 
said to one of his aides-de-camp, ‘To-morrow I intend 
taking Metammeh, and if G&don’s steamers are there 
I will the day after send them up to Khartoum with 
Wilson!’ And no one can doubt, who knew his quiet 
determination, that if he had not been severely wounded 
at a critical moment, next day he would have kept his 
word, 

About 11 A.M. I reccived a message from him, stating 
that he had now decided to send a messenger back to 
Korti, and would be pleased to forward with his despatch 
anything I had to send, but it must be ready by 2 P.M. 

Sitting beneath my shadeless tree in the glare of a 
January midday tropical sun, and worn out by two 
sleepless nights and two days’ intense excitement, I was 
more fit for a nap than for writing a graphic description 
of our fight and victory of yesterday. But do it I must, 
and as well as I could under the circumstances. It was 
by no means a satisfactory performance when completed, 
but revision was impossible, time was up, and go it must 
just as it was, or not at all. 

Shortly after my despatch was handed in at head- 
quarters, several of my colleagues informed me that they 
proposed to return at once to Jakdul, and asked me if I 
would accompany them. Three of them had the un- 
pleasant reminiscences of E] Teb and Tamanieh revived 
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by what had happened the day before, and had: been 
further perturbed by a report that the enemy we had 
fought then was but the advance guard of a much larger 
force on its march from Omdurman, and that we should 
have to fight it before we reached the Nile. Nor were 
they alone in their gloomy conclusions, for when Sir 
Herbert Stewart held an informal council of war with his 
commanding officers, one of them on the ground of this 
rumour advised him to fall back on Jakdul and wait for 
reinforcements. The onlyhotice of this suggestion taken 
by our lion-hearted General was a contemptuous stare 
at the man who had ventured to make it. 

I did not credit this report, and had a feeling akin to 
contempt for the enemy which our small force had so 
easily defeated yesterday. Nevertheless, owing to the 
manner in which the square had been handled then, and 
the serious catastrophe which might have. followed, the 
situation was anything but assuring. It appeared, how- 
ever, safer to go on with the column, on the principle 
that ‘the coach never breaks down two days running,’ 
than, by leaving it, to run the risk of encountering bands 
of the enemy, which we had reason to believe were 
hovering on our flanks and rear. 

From a brotherly feeling, however, towards my col- 
leagues, and after a few moments’ anxious thought, L 
agreed to go back to Jakdul with them if all went. 
Cameron, to my surprise, was not amongst those-who had 
made this proposition, because I knew he felt more keenly 
than any of us our critical and dangerous position. 
To his credit be it recorded that when approached on 
the subject he refused to return, His keen senseof duty 
made it a matter of honour with him to go on and face 
all the dangers that he feared still threatened us. And 
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sd this proposition to return broke down, and we all went 
on together. ; : 

Although active preparations were carried on through- 
out the morning for our march to Metammeh at 2 P.M, 
the column was not ready to move until 3.30 P.M. 
This vexatious delay was chiefly due to the insufficiency 
of the water supply. The wells, which were not very full 
at first, were soon emptied, and then as at El Howeiyat 
the men had to wait until they refilled by percolation. 
Then a fort had to be constructed in order to provide for 
the defence of the position and for the protection of the 
wounded we were obliged to leave behind here. 

Several of the commanding officers had strongly 
advised General Stewart to postpone marching until 
early next morning, in order that the men might have a 
rest after their two sleepless nights and the excitement of 
the battle on the previous day. He resolved, however, 
to push on in order not to give the enemy time to 
wrecover from the effects of their recent defeat. His 
intention was to keep the Metammeh road as far as the 
Shebecat Wells (see Map), and thence ‘to make for a 
point on the Nile three miles above that town, and after 
breakfasting to attack it. So out we marched at half- 
past three o'clock, with the Guards and Mounted 
Infantry in front,and the Heavies and Sussex Regiment 
bringing up the rear of the column, and the Hussars as 
usual out scouting in front and on our flanks. 

We marched in open column with the artillery, bag- 
gage, commissariat supplies, and the bearer company 
and medical stores in the centre, in the same formation. 
The total number of camels was, roughly speaking, 
2,500, of which 1,350 were ridden by the fighting part of . 
the force, and 210 used in the transport of cacolets, or 
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litters for carrying the wounded and medical stores and 
a number of these ominous-looking ‘ stretchers,’ 

The position assigned for the baggage of the corre- 
spondents was with that of the brigade, although per- 
sonally: we were at liberty to ride anywhere in the 
column, and usually did so independently of each other ; 
on this occasion we kept together. Even poor Cameron, 
whose last march this was to be, rode more with us than 
was his usual habit, 

An houg after leaving the wells we reached the 
summit of a gentle rise, beyond which lay a wide plain 
descending southwards, the horizon of which in that 
direction was formed by the purple-coloured mountains 
beyond the Nile. Right and left, at a distance of two 
or three miles, were ranges of low hills along which the 
Hussars were scouting. Later on they could be seen on 
the sky line on our left-in groups of two or four or nine. 
Tiny-looking figures they appeared in the distance 3; but 
assuring us that no enemy could approach either flanie 
without our being duly warned. 

Sunset came, and still we marched on. This was 
disappointing ; for although it was understood we were 
to make a night march of it, it was generally supposed 
we should now halt for refreshments, for we had had only 
one meal during the day. Still on we went, hoping for a 
halt, but in the meanwhile taking stock of the supply of 
biscuits carried in our pockets, in case of being disap- 
pointed. At last the ‘halt’ was sounded, and word was 
passed down the column, from the front, that there were 
to be no more bugle calls that night, and forbidding all. 
lights and loud talking. So farewell to supper, to sleep, 
and even to the solace of a pipe, and on we marched 
continuously for some time, and over a capital road, 

Ss 


. 
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Shortly after darkness had set in, the light of a small 
fire suddenly appeared about half a mile off to the 
right and as suddenly disappeared. Soon after another 
similar fire was seen away off ahead on the right front. 
These were no doubt beacon fires announcing to the 
enemy, at Metammeh, our march out from the wells. 
Shortly afterwards an Arab was picked up said by some 
to be badly wounded, and who had got thus far in his 
struggle to reach the Nile ; and he was ordered by the 
General to be placed on one of the cacolets. Soon after 
another order came from the front that he should be 
tied down on it lest he should escape. But, if suspected, 
the fellow ought to have been gagged, for no sooner 
was he tied down than he began to cry out loud enough 
to be heard half a mile off. On and on through the bright 
starlight' we marched for two hours, the silence only 
now and then being broken by a groaning camel or the 
demand passed from mouth to mouth from the rear 
asking the front to halt. Faintly at first it came up the 
column: ‘Tell the front to halt,’ then louder and louder 
until it reached us when we passed it on ahead, and the 
column halted. Whenever the front halted, all in its 
rear did so without the necessity of being thus signalled. 
About eleven o’clock, judging by the altitude of the 
planet Jupiter, which rose shortly after sunset, the road 
became much broken owing to the tracks leading over 
soft ground covered with tall grass. The halts now be- 
came very frequent and apparently urgent, for if the front 


} The starlight was very brilliant on account of the large number of stars 
visible of the second, third, and fourth magnitudes, and on account of several 
bright nebulz; of which the great one in the constellation of Charles’s 
Oak was the most remarkable. The planet Jupiter also shone in the clear 
atmosphere like a miniature sun, 
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did not promptly respond to the request from the rear it 
was quickly repeated. 

These halts were chiefly caused by the exhausted 
condition of the camels. For five days they had been 
without water, and almost without any other food except- 
ing an occasional bite of the long grass through which 
the column was passing at the time, or when it halted 
for the night. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that during 
this night’s march one-tenth of their number gave out and 
had to be left behind. I have already described the 
manner in which they were tied together head and tail. 
Often as I rode along the column by daylight I saw the 
poor tired brutes towed along thus, with their necks drawn 
out forward and at such a tension as to suggest that soon 
their heads might part company with them, or that the 
tail to which the halter of the lagging brute had been 
tied would give way. By-and-by some exhausted camel, 
though apparently willing enough to go forward, could 
not, With his fore legs he appears to be treading the 
air as if marking time. At last his utmost limjt of endur- 
ance is reached, and down he goes gracefully enough, 
for he sinks kneeling as is his wont. The column is then 
asked fo halt until his load and saddle are hastily removed, 
often from a bruised and bleeding back. Sometimes. 
a Martini bullet put an end to the pain and suffering of 
the discarded camel, but as firing was not allowed to- 
night they were left behind uncared for inthe desert, ta 
live or to die. Relieved from this used-up: means of 
transport, the word was passed up to the front: ‘The 
rear is ready,’ and on we marched again until some other 
camel had to be similarly abandoned. 


Some of our: halts were, however, caused by tle 
$2 
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straggling of the column, through the exhausted con- 
dition of many of the camels; others by some of them 
drifting from their places in front to the rear, through 
the sleepiness of the native drivers. This gave the rear 
guard plenty of work, and we had often to halt until 
the column had recovered its normal compactness. 

What was now happening to delay our progress 
confirms the observation made in a previous chapter on 
the camel-transport question. Almost the last words of 
General Stewart to one of the commanding officers with 
us in this column were, ‘ You see, if this expedition fails 
it will be owing to the Government’s parsimony in buying 
camels!’ 

So far as could now be judged by the stars, our _ 
course for some time had been about south-west by 
south ; and some of the uninitiated supposed that General 
Stewart was making for Khartoum direct. 

As the native guides who had brought us from Korti 
to Jakdul were unacquainted with this part of the desert, 
General Stewart took with him Ali-Loda, the desert 
robber he had captured during his first march to the 
latter place, as it was ascertained he knew the road so 
well to Metammeh that he could take us to the river 
clear of that town. His doubts about our being able 
in the darkness to pass through a thick band of trees 
which he stated would be met when the Shebecat Wells 
were reached, were silenced by the promise of a good 
reward if he took us safely through to the Nile. 
Measures, however, were taken against his playing 
false with us, and he was not only guarded, but Captain 
Verner was instructed to use his compass frequently 
during the march. 

On still we went. but now over oround cavered with 
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all savas in bunches or on hillocks, between which, on 
account of the sandy soil, the camel-tracks ran like 
gutters. This so tumbled the camels about as to make 
the halts more frequent. Our progress now became 
very slow; for we were only able to creep along at 
the rate of about a mile an hour. And so we went 
on until the small hours of the morning of the roth 
(Jan.), when the column all at once became sadly con- 
fused by the transport camels crowding out of their 
places and streaming up both flanks to the front, My 
colleagues and myself, who were then riding together on 
the left flank, attempted to drive back those which came 
up that side; but our efforts, I need hardly say, were 
useless, excepting when we came across a sleeping Aden 
driver and woke him up. The offigers of the Mounted 
Infantry now became very anxious ; for in the case of 
attack their movements would have been hampered by 
the crowding round them of this mass of camels, 

The confusion increased when we reached a place 
more thickly covered than ever with tall savas grass, for 
now the starving camels broke away in every direction 
to browse upon it. An active enemy, though even in 
small force, could then have easily taken advantage of 
our condition and brought the expedition to anend. As 
we were then nearing Shebecat Wells, it was also thought 
possible that some of the enemy might be prowling 
among them. In view of the danger General Stewart 
deemed it prudent to dismount the Guards, 

We now struck the band of trees about which we had 
been warned by Ali-Loda, when the road became so 
contracted that we could only advance in half sections, 
This change of formation from our broad front threw 
the column into greater disorder than ever, and many of 
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the heavily laden camels became entangled in this bush, 
through their leading-halters fouling with the trees, and 
often so jammed together that we had to leave many of 
them behind, some said a hundred at least. The halts 
now became almost incessant until we reached open 
ground. Here we made a long halt, of which I availed 
myself to get ‘forty winks’ on the hard gravel, with 
part of my plaid for a pillow. It was then calculated 
by Captain Verner, our topographical authority in the 
expedition, that we had come fifteen. miles, leaving but 
ten more between us and the Nile. This was the point 
at which General Stewart had decidéd to turn off the 
Metammeh road as already stated. Lord Wolseley had 
suggested to him in his instructions to zereba his, stores 
here and then march on. Had the water supply been 
more abundant at Abu-Klea, I have reasons to believe 
he would have left the greater part of them there ; and 
his resolution not to halt now may have arisen from his 
anxiety to get to the water as speedily as possible. 

All hopes, however, of being able to reach the 
Nile before daybreak had now to be abandoned, and 
our robber guide was told to take us to it well clear of 
Metammeh. After leaving the caravan road our route 
led over a trackless region. As it was thickly covered 
with trees, the column soon became more confused than 
ever, and the halts more frequent and longer than ever. 
When the mass was supposed to have come to a stand- 
still, strings of loaded, driverless camels kept on coming 
up to the front, adding to the embarrassments of the 
moment. The prohibition against loud talking was 
now virtually repealed, for the groaning of the camels 
and the shouting of the drivers made a noise loud enough 
to be heard a mile off. 
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Everybody seemed so thoroughly done up that when 
we halted many lay down on the ground for a nap. 
Several times I caught myself dozing off while riding. 
How my little horse stood the fatigue of this night's 
march so well as he did has been a marvel to me ever 
since. Once while I was lying on the ground and holding 
his bridle he roused me just in time to move on with the 
column, by rubbing his nose against my pocket, asking 
in his fashion for his accustomed mouthful of biscuit. 
Two men were lost during these halts. It was supposed 
they had dismounted and fallen asleep, and, not awaking 
when the column moved on, were left behind. One, a 
Guardsman, found his way back to the wells at Abu- 
Klea; but the other poor fellow, a lance-corporal of the 
Lancers, was supposed to have ridden into Metammeh 
and to have been killed by the enemy. 

It was now half an hour before daylight, and General 
Stewart ordered a halt to allow the rear to close up and 
to enable him to ascertain whereabouts we then were. 
Ali-Loda the guide, on being questioned, said that we 
were still some distance from the river, in fact, further 
from it than had been calculated by Captain Verner. 
Finally General Stewart ordered him to take the column 
by the shortest cut he could to.the Nile, hoping to get 
there without being observed by the enemy. We were 
then, as was supposed, about six miles from the river, 
and evidently near some habitations, for the well-worn 
tracks on the hard gravel became very numerous and 
seemed to converge to some adjacent centre. After 
advancing two miles further the column halted, and 
Captain Verner was sent out with some of the Hussars 
to reconnoitre. It was now quite daylight, and we 
saw several flocks of goats, one of which was ‘annexed’ 
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by the Hussars. Then, through the barking of a dog, we 
discovered a goatherd’s hut in a clump of trees with 
several well-filled water-skins lying in a shed outside 
of it, which I need hardly say were quickly emptied 
by us. A detachment of the Hussars how put in an 
appearance with a young man dressed in the Mahdi’s 
uniform, who was most profuse in his compliments 
to the English, but soon afterwards disappeared. Then 
we stumbled over a slave boy, who followed us for some 
time, 

As the column began moving on again, Captain 
Verner returned and reported that he had seen Metam- 
meh, and that troops in regular formation were moving 
out from it, and that the tomtoms were going. He 
chad also observed horsemen moving in our direction 
along the ridge on our left. The head of the column 
had now reached a shallow depression, having between 
it and. the river a slight rise in the ground forming the 
continuation in our direction of the ridge referred to, 
which effectually screened it from observation. We 
were now: halted again, and General Stewart ordered 
Colonel Barrow to move out to our left and threaten 
Metammeh in order to mask our advance in a more 
direct line to the river. Cameron and I then rode on 
ahead together. This was our last and never-to-be- 
forgotten interview. He seemed unusually anxious and 
depressed, and said to me: ‘Well, I would give a five- 
pound note if our backs were to the Nile ; wouldn’t you?’ 
When the crest of the ridge up which we were then 
riding was reached, we caught a first glimpse of what we 
supposed to be Metammeh on our'left and some smaller 
place beyond it which was taken for Shendy. Cameron 
now brightened up a little, and, General Stewart coming 
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up with his staff to where we had halted, we all rode 
forward to an isolated high knoll in order to obtain a 
more unobstructed view of the country before us. 

On our left was unmistakably Metammeh, looming 
against the pale yellow light of morning like a gigantic for- 
tress, Some three or four miles in front and on our right 

. glistened the waters of the Nile. Casting wistful looks 
in the latter direction, the question was anxiously asked, 
‘Which is the nearest point of the river to us ?’ and then, 
‘How long should we be in reaching it?’ Having with my 
glass distinctly recognised the upper end of the island 
marked on the map opposite to Eshetabah, I pointed in 
that direction and ventured the opinion that we could 
reach the river in an hour and ahalf. Sir Charles Wilson 
seemed to doubt this by asking me if I really thought we 
could reach the Nile in so shorta time. Feeling that an 
important crisis had arisen requiring decisive action, I 
reaffirmed my opinion with all the vehemence allowable 
to one in my position. General Stewart then ques- 
tioned the slave boy through his interpreter about the 
roads leading hence to the river, and even went so 
far as to ask him if he could take us to it, for no beaten 
road was visible from where we were, as the tract be- 
tween us and the Nile was covered by trees, scrub, 
and, so far as could be seen, by a thick undergrowth 
of tall savas grass. Beyond this and between it and 
the river we could see the bare gravel ridge on which 
Metammeh and the villages of El-Gubat, Abu-Kru, 
and Eshetabah were built, and looking to the left in the 
direction of the former town there were but few trees 
near us, and further on they almost entirely disappeared, 
The ground. gradually rose from the river to the ridge 
we had just crossed, which, as will be noticed on the 
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accompanying plan, not very far from where we had 
halted, rose to a height which commanded Metammeh. 
Had we come out there instead of where we now were, 
how different might have been the results of this day’s 
fight ! 

Before any satisfaction could be obtained from the 
slave boy about the best road to the Nile from where 
we were, our attention was suddenly arrested by the re- 
newed beating of the tomtoms at Metammeh and by 
the numbers of the enemy which were now streaming 
out from the town and running rapidly along the gravel 
ridge to the cover on our right. General Stewart then 
quietly remarked : ‘ After all, we shall have to fight our 
way to the Nile. We ought to have been here two 
hours ago, and should have been but for these unfortu- 
nate camels.’ As our night march had failed, it appeared 
important that some effort should at once be made 
to reach the river, for the enemy were evidently now 
preparing to oppose us, A bold advance if promptly 
made was the safest and surest way out of the difficulties 
which evidently threatened to block our further progress. 
Lord Airlie and some other young officers, who had in 
the meanwhile been reconnoitring the enemy through 
their ‘binoculars,’ had, however, come to a less hopeful 
conclusion as to our situation, and expressed themselves 
accordingly. 

After a few moments’ apparent indecision, General 
Stewart ordered the column to halt, and, pointing to a 
patch of bare gravel near us surrounded by tall savas 
grass, said: ‘1 will occupy that position!’ Turning to 
me he remarked, ‘I intend attacking the enemy as soon 
as the men get something toeat!’ ‘For any sake,’ I ven- 
tured to reply, ‘do not halt the column here, but defend 
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your left flank and boldly advance” I received no 
answer to my impulsive appeal, excepting an anxious 
look. 

As the enemy’s sharpshooters could be seen making 
their way rapidly to the cover on our right, it appeared 
to me that the position he had thus hurriedly selected 
for a zereba would soon be very much exposcd to their 
fire. It was also dangerously commanded from the 
rising ground in its rear, and the gravel spot itself was 
not even level but convex, Altogether it looked an 
uncanny and dangerous place to halt in under the cir- 
cumstances, as it eventually proved to be. All that can 
be said in defence of its selection is that it was only 
intended to be temporarily occupied—that is, until the 
men could get something to eat before attacking the 
enemy. 

When the column came up, the transport and riding 
camels were at once crowded together on the bare 
gravel spot which had been selected for the zereba, and 
the Guards, Heavies, and Sussex immediately formed a 
cordon round them. The Hussars then came in, and, 
having picketed their horses, formed up in line before 
them. After a short hunt in the crowd I found my 
man with only two camels, the third having died during 
the night. The only place I could squeeze into with 
them and my horse was on the very crest of the gravel 
mound ; when the camels were tied down they would be 
comparatively safe, but my poor horse standing up above 
them would, I was afraid, afford a capital mark for the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, 

My Greek fellow took matters very coolly, and soon 
managed somehow or other in the prevailing confusion 
to make a canteenful of tea. It was now about eight 
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o’clock, and before I had finished my hasty meal, bullets 
from the cover on our right began to whistle over us. 
Anxious to ascertain what was taking place outside the 
crowd of camels by which I was hemmed in, I made my 
way through them and came out where the Lancers had 
halted. The prospects of any breakfast for the men 
seemed now hopeless, for many of them were being 
wounded and a few killed. A man of the 16th Lancers 
was killed near me as I passed, under rather painful cir- 
cumstances even in a battle-field. He had asked a com- 
rade of the 5th Lancers to give him some of the tea he 
was preparing. While the latter was trying to plug up 
the hole which one bullet had made in the kettle in which 
he was boiling the water for it, another struck the former 
on the head and killed him instantly. 

A few men of the Heavies had been sent out to the 
high knoll from which we had reconnoitred before halt- 
ing, in order to prevent the enemy occupying it. This 
was all that had been done as yet, so far as I could as- 
certain. Our halt seemed to have emboldened the 
enemy, who were evidently actively massing round us, 
for their bullets now came from several directions, 

I had not gone very far before I heard the sad ~ 
news that our General had been wounded under the 
following circumstances. He had sent his aide-de- 
camp, Major Rhodes, in one direction, while he went 
in another, to tell the men that only half an hour would 
be allowed them for breakfast. He had hardly, however, 
gone a dozen yards on this errand before he was wounded. 
This occurred, as I am assured, between 8.30 A.M. and 
9 AM. The seriousness of his wound was soon apparent 
in the physical and mental prostration by which it was 
quickly followed, and which utterly incapacitated him 
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from taking any further part in the direction of affairs. 
As he told Sir C. Wilson at the time, he felt his soldiering 
days were now over.” 

The loss of our General at such a crisis was a serious 
matter ; for although next to him I had full confidence 
in the judgment of Sir Charles Wilson, who as senior 
officer had succeeded him, it was to be feared that the 
change of commanders might dangerously delay our 
advance. Under the circumstances I therefore resolved 
to seek cover until arrangements were completed for an 
offensive movement, and returned at once to where my 
horse and camels were. Lying down under the load 
of one of the latter, which I propped up with a stick, I 
instructed my man to look out for any movement of 
troops, and to waken me if I fell asleep. Well, I did fall 
asleep, and slept for. over an hour before he came near 
me, He wasthen very excited, showing me his wooden 
water-bottle, which had been perforated by a bullet, and 
telling me that my horse had been hit thrice, and that 
the other side of the camel behind which I was lying had 
been grazed by a bullet which had afterwards wounded 
an Aden boy. The bullets, he said, were now flying 
about in all directions, and I soon found he had not ex- 
aggerated the state of affairs, for a few minutes after he 
left me, the box under which I was lying was hit twice. ” 

This was a hint to move, and after changing my 
position several times with as many narrow escapes 
I caught sight of a breastwork and made a dash for it. 
It was the hospital redoubt, which had been constructed 


2 In confirmation of this it may be mentioned that a post-mortem 
examination revealed that the wound General Stewart had received was 
much more serious than the surgeons had at first supposed it to be. See 
A. M. D. Report for 1884, p. 291. 
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under the heavy fire while Ihad beenasleep. It was full 
of wounded men lying on ‘stretchers,’ some of them in 
great agony. General Stewart was amongst them, and, 
although not suffering much pain, was very weak and 
apparently much depressed. 

Outside of the hospital redoubt there was another 
breastwork, where two of the screw guns were then 
in position, and where the Gardner was placed later 
on. Looking in the direction of Metammeh, two large 
masses of the enemy with flags could be seen on the 
gravel ridge, one in the rear of the other. Another 
mass, nearer to us, could be seen to the right of what 
appeared to be the direct road, All were in the regular 
wedge-shaped formation we had noticed at Abu-Klea. 

The breastwork on the knoll some fifty yards off, 
where the men of the Heavies were, was now a fort of 
biscuit-boxes, which, I learned, had been constructed 
under a heavy fire by the 2nd Life Guards and the 
Greys. 

Glancing at the ridge on our left rear, I noticed that 
it was now occupied by a squadron of Baggara horse- 
men, probably that which Captain Verner had reported 
to General Stewart as advancing along earlier in the 
day. The enemy’s sharpshooters on our right and front 
‘were keeping up a hot fire, but it was seldom any of 
them could be seen. Our only guide in replying to it 
was the puffs of smoke from their rifles, and volley 
after volley was fired from the redoubt, and from the 
fort in the knoll, at all such indications of their where- 
abouts. 

These views of the situation were by no means re- 
assuring, for it was now nearly 2 P.M.,and we had halted 
shortly before 8 aM. After our night’s march, under- 
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taken to prevent the enemy from recovering from the 
defeat we had inflicted on them at Abu-Klea, here they 
were again in strong force, and evidently resolved to 
dispute our further advance to the Nile. 

The general impression seems to have been that the 
Arabs had received large reinforcements from the south, 
and that we had the prospect before us of another hard 
fight. How far this impression and the hot fire under 
which we had been for several hours contributed to 
delay our advance it may be difficult to say. Both 
combined, however, had no doubt something to do with 
the extensive preparations for the defence of the zereba 
which it was thought necessary to make before marching 
out to fight our way to the Nile. It took some time, 
for example, to construct the hospital redoubt, as the 
camels were so crowded together as to make it slow 
work collecting their saddles. This was also done under 
a heavy fire, as well as the construction of the fort on 
the knoll in front of the zereba. The enemy had evi- 
dently no intention to attack us where we were, but were 
formed up nearly two miles off waiting for us. The wiser 
and safer course would have been to march out and fight 
them, and not to remain cooped up where we were as a 
mark for their sharpshooters. Even if the square had 
moved out at noon, we could have saved one day in our 
march to join hands with Gordon. 

’ A square, however, was now being formed for attack, 
and the defence of the zereba was intrusted to Colonel 
Barrow under Lord Charles Beresford as senior officer 
in rank, with a force of about 300 rank and file made 
up as follows: Royal Artillery and three guns under 
Captain Norton ; half the R.E. under Major Dorward ; 
the Naval Brigade under Lord Charles, and half of the 
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Heavy Camel Regiment under Major Davison of the 
~ 6th Lancers. 

The square when formed comprised the Guards, 
Mounted Infantry, half the Heavies and the Sussex 
Regiment, who occupied the same positions in it as 
they did in the square at Abu-Klea. Only camels for 
carrying cacolets and reserve ammunition were taken 
with it, and no guns. In order to avert a similar cata- 
strophe to that which occurred at Abu-Klea a reserve 
force of Engineers and dismounted Hussars was placed 
at its angles. As will thus be seen, in its organisation 
it contrasts most favourably with the latter. It was in 
fact a square of British infantry only, and as such proved 
its efficiency. When the square was ready to move, 
Sir Charles Wilson gave Colonel Boscawen its executive 
command, and intrusted Captain Verner with its direc- 
tion, so far as the topography of its line of advance was 
concerned, 

At the time of its formation the fire of the enemy 
had become very heavy—so sharp indeed that as the 
various corps came up to take up their position it lay 
down until all was ready for the advance. 

Lieutenant Crutchley, of the Scots Guards, was un- 
fortunately wounded during this preparatory state of 
affairs, while giving a receipt to Lieutenant Lawson for 
some entrenching tools; Mr. St. Leger Herbert (corre- 
spondent of the ‘Morning Post’) on General Stewart's 
staff, who had left him to go out with the square, was 
struck by a bullet in the head and instantly killed while 
beckoning to his servant to bring him his horse. 

Shortly after General Stewart was wounded, Cameron 
was killed by a bullet which struck him in the back and 
passed through his heart, while in the act of taking a 
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box of sardines from his servant. From the time his 
camel had been tied down until then he had lain along- 
side of it armed with a rifle. Although my camels were 
only a dozen feet from him, I knew nothing of his death 
until I saw his body with St. Leger Herbert’s and those 
of two officers lying together outside of the hospital 
fort. But more of them anon. 

The square had been formed on the edge of the 
zereba, nearly in rear of the hospital redoubt. When 
it was moving round, it attracted a sharp fire from 
the enemy, and we noticed that as it advanced it left 
several men in the ground behind it wounded who were 
quickly picked up and brought in by some of the 
Heavies in the redoubt on the knoll under the command 
of Lord Dundonald. Having rounded this point it made 
for the gravel ridge as already described, on which two 
of the masses of the enemy were formed up to receive 
it. Between us and this ridge there were a number of 
bare gravel patches connected with one another, and 
the square had to move in a zigzag fashion to keep 
on them and out of the thick savas grass. On the 
right of its line of advance there were other gravel 
patches enclosed by the grass, along which we could 
see groups of the enemy moving in parallel lines with 
it. They no doubt had calculated that our advance 
must lead through some of these enclosed spots, 

The fire from the cover on the right seemed to follow 
the square, and occasionally to become so hot that it 
halted and lay down to reply to it. Then it moved on 
again as before. 

In the meantime we were not idle in the redoubt, for 
Captain Norton made splendid practice, and pitched 
shell after shell right arnongst the masses of the enemy, 
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both on the ridge and below it, in the cover on the 
right ; we followed the explosion of these shells with 
hearty cheers. On one occasion one of them burst right 
amongst the mass referred to when’we supposed it was 
about to attack the square in flank, and drove it towards 
the gravel ridge. 

.Lord Charles was in his element, and, if I remember 
rightly, also in his shirt-sleeves, and one of the Naval 
Brigade went about. cracking jokes. Colonel Barrow 
would occasionally have the ‘attention’ sounded, and 
mounting a biscuit-box or water-tank harangue the men 
on the progress of the square, always winding up with 
the caution, ‘Now, men! -No-singlefiring! Give them 
volleys!’ And volleys the sharpshooters all round us 
got with such a will as not only sensibly to check their 
fire, but with such a deterring effect as to keep them 
at long range-from us. In fact, they never came within 
800 yards of the zereba. 

The crisis of the engagement occurred about 4 P.M., 
when the enemy charged the square. We saw the large 
mass coming over the crest of the ridge, with their ban- 
ners fluttering. Almost at the same moment a shell 
fired from one of our guns laid by Lieut. Du Boulay 
burst amongst the mass in rear of it and threw it 
into disorder. Then followed several rapid volleys 
from ‘the square, when the charging Arab mass broke 
up and disappeared beyond the gravel ridge. The 
square then moved steadily onwards, and after we had 
lost sight of it we heard two more volleys and all was 
quiet in that direction. 

Next day we learned that when the square got within 
600 yards of the gravel ridge, the fire of the enemy 
from the cover became so very hot that seven men were 
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killed in a few minutes, and the cacolets and stretchers 
were all filled up with the wounded. Several officers 


the zereba, < That, however, he characteristically writes, 
“we never should have done, as failure meant annihila~ 
tion!’? The men had such a, set determined look about 
their faces, that he further says, ‘I knew they could be 
trusted.’ No officer ever commanded a finer body of 
men than were the officers and. soldiers in that square, 
Nor was ever a Square better handled, and from my 
intercourse with both officers and men I gathered that 


Before the enemy charged the firing of the Arab 
sharpshooters ceased. The Spearmen of the enemy then 
came rapidly down the ridge towards the square, led by 
men on horseback with flags as in the charge at Abu- 
Klea. The square was at ‘once halted. < Suddenly,’ as 
an officer of the Guards told me, ‘we began to see men’s 


scribe the feeling of relief that we all experienced as we 
knew the game of the enemy was up. The men burst 
into a cheer which we immediately silenced, as we were 
afraid the enemy would then turn back without coming 
on. On this occasion the firing was excellent, but then 
the enemy were charging down a nicé slope, while at 
Abu-Klea they were charging uphill” 

Sir Charles tells us that after the men had ‘given 
vent to their feelings in a wild Spontaneous cheer,’ they 
set to work firing as they would have done at an Alder- 

* «From Korti to Khartoum,’ 2nd ed. Pp. 76. 
T2 
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shot field-day. As the firing at first appeared to have 
little effect, the bugle sounded ‘Cease firing,’ which 
steadied them; and they then opened fire at 300 yards 
with such deadly effect that all the leaders with their 
waving banners went down at once, and in a few minutes 
the whole of the front ranks of the Arabs were swept 
away. 

My informant who was in the front rank also said 
to me: ‘What struck me most was that during our firing 
there seemed a particular zone beyond which no one 
could pass, viz., from about one to two hundred yards ; 
and of all the men that entered that zone J don’t think 
more than half a dozen got away.’ 

The enemy left behind them 300 dead, but carried 
off the field all but a few of their wounded. The body 
of spearmen who charged the square was estimated at 
from 800 to 1,000 men. The masses of the enemy as- 
sembled on the adjacent hills were, however, as numerous 
as those which met us at Abu-Klea. They had then 
evidently had enough of it; for on this occasion they 
allowed the new comers to try their hand at fighting a 
British square, while they stood looking on. That the 
bursting of our shells amongst the masses of the enemy 
as the square advanced prevented a greater number of 
their spearmen charging it is also very probable. 

Not a single man of ours was lost in this last charge 
of the Arabs nor a single man wounded by a spear 
throughout the fight. No wonder, then, when it was 
over, that our fellows gave a hearty cheer; and that 
both Sir Charles Wilson and Colonel Boscawen were 
-complimented on the successful issue of the gallant fight 
they had so ably conducted. 
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the sun was setting, and much disappointment was felt 
at not seeing the Nile—which, it was supposed, was just 
behind it. The tired men, after a short but weary march, 
struck the river, and sutceeded in the dark in finding 
a safe and comfortable camping ground on its bank. 
They were so exhausted that after coming up from their 
drink many of them ‘fell down like logs and were with 
difficulty got into their places for the night. 

We were in very much the same way, almost in a 
worse condition, in the zereba, for we had no refreshing 
Nile water to drink ; that was a luxury yet to be enjoyed. 
However, we made the best we could of our position 
after the enemy’s fire ceased from all directions about 
4.30 P.M. My man could nowhere be found; and the 
reason, I am afraid, was that he was engaged with a 
number of other men, both civil and military, in plun- 
dering. General Stewart’s private stores were stolen, as 
well as a quantity of brandy of the Medical Department, 
and lots of other things. It seemed for a time as if all 
military discipline was at an end. My stores had, with 
my camel saddles, been requisitioned for the breastworks 
of the hospital redoubt, and in this way fortunately 
escaped pilfering; but as I could not then get at them 
I had to depend on the charity of friends around me 
fora meal. Iam chiefly indebted to Major Rainsford, 
of the Commissariat, for the loan of his tin of preserved 
beef and a handful of biscuits ; and with my back to the 
breastwork next the hospital, I actually fell asleep with 
them, one in each hand. 

We had a hard bed of it in the redoubt that night, and 
were pretty closely packed together. First, on the right, 
lay Colonel Barrow, then Major Dorward, myself, and then 
Rainsford. After we had lain down a colleague came- 
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along and begged for a share of our bed, and squeezed 
in between me and the latter. Major R. said during 
the night, while my coHeagte was snoring, ‘I wouldn’t 
mind a bit if the fellow would only keep his legs still.’ 
Twice during the night we were called to stand to our 
arms—but they were false alarms. Then the groaning 
of the wounded behind us was most painful. One poor 
fellow who had been hit in the abdomen had become 
delirious. Late in the evening I noticed him getting up 
on his knees and heard him raving—talking of friends 
at home, as I gathered from what he said ; and then in 
his agony he would lie down again and moan. The 
first time we were roused I heard him still. The second 


time not hearing him, I learned upon enquiry that - - 


he was dead. I could not help thinking then, as I have 
often done under similar circumstances, that a night 
alongside of a field hospital after a battle would do 
much to moderate the tone of those who clamour for 
military expeditions in defence of national interests 
or for the maintenance of British prestige. : 

We had no chaplain with us, although there were 
two of them at Korti. The reason of this was that the 
chief of the Staff refused permission for either of them 
to accompany the Desert Column. The Royal Irish, 
when they marched from Korti to Metammeh, took their 
good Father Brindle with them ; and the Gordon High- 
landers who formed part of the Nile Column had their 
Presbyterian chaplain, Mr. McTaggart, with them. But 
no Anglican chaplains were, as stated, allowed to leave 
head-quarters. Surely more consideration ought to have 
been shown to the spiritual wants of our troops, when 
exposed to wounds and death, than was manifested on 
this occasion. Our chaplains are appointed and paid 
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by the British public for certain religious purposes ; and 
where could their services be more useful or appreciated 
than in a field hospital after a battle? Our wounded 
men were nevertheless allowed on this occasion to suffer 
or die without the consolations of religion so far as 
chaplains were concerned. Many of them, I was glad 
to see however, had their Bibles with them; and some 
of the officers as well as others did all they could to 
make up for this mistake of those n el a call 
it by its softest name. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Anxiety at the zereba—Reappearance of our square—Hearty welcome and 
vote of thanks—A first night on the Nile—Counting our losses—Re- 
moval under difficulties—Hot mutton broth—Abu Kru a/as Gubat — 
March out on Metammeh—Propesed plan of attack—Our hussar scouts 
—Reconnoitring under difficulties—How its conclusions were nullified 
—Where is the enemy ?—On the wrong side of the town—Gordon’s 
steamers at last—Gubat reoccupied—Junction with Gordon’s troops— 
New troubles—Force withdrawing—Only a reconnaissance after all— 
Our new camp on the Nile—Our wounded—Scope and objects of ex- 
pedition—Official recognition of its success, 


AT daybreak on the 2oth, all eyes were anxiously 
directed towards the gravel ridge beyond which our 
square had disappeared on the previous day, after its 
gallant fight. That it had reached its destination we 
felt assured, but it was still uncertain whether the defeat 
it had inflicted on the enemy was so complete as to open 
our way to the Nile without further fighting. 

At first the indications were not very reassuring, for 
groups of the enemy could be seen moving about the 
battle-field. Then columns of blue smoke began to rise 
beyond the gravel ridge, followed by a light cloud of 
white smoke in the same direction, and then, much to 
our relief, we saw the square coming towards us over the 
crest of the ridge. Every glass was now put into requi- 
sition, and soon the word passed round ‘ They are march- 


ing in open column ! !’ This settled the question of the 
>, Parke. ees eee 
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foe could now be seen from the zereba in any direction, 
and it was evident that no foe existed in a condition to 
interfere with his march back for our relief. 

At last the column came within hearing, when we 
gave expression to our feelings of admiration and thank- 
fulness in lusty cheers, and when it came up in hearty 
personal congratulations to Sir Charles Wilson and the 
officers and men he had so gallantly and successfully 
led. They also were pleased to find us in safety, for 
although, in looking back with their glasses, they sup- 
posed we were all right, the crowds of the enemy hanging 
round us made them anxious. Our congratulations and 
joy were therefore mutual, or, as Sir Charles expressed it, 
‘The garrison received us with hearty cheers which I 
think were more grateful to us than any after-rewards 
will be. We felt that under the trying circumstances we 
had done our duty like men, and that the lusty cheers 
were the spontaneous vote of thanks of our comrades for 
having pulled them and us out of an awkward position.’ ! 

We then ascertained that the square, after a cold and 
hungry night’s bivouac on the bank of the river, had oc- 
cupied the deserted village of Abu Kru (see plan), built 
on a gravel ridge and about three-quarters of a mile from 
the Nile, and that measures had at once been taken to put 
its houses 'in a state of defence. Leaving the wounded 
there, with the Heavies and Sussex Regiment under 
Lord Arthur Somerset for their protection, Sir Charles 
Wilson then marched for the zereba with the Guards and 
Mounted Infantry. As large numbers of the enemy were 
seen gn the gravel ridge and about the battle-field, he 
moved the column so .as to threaten Metammeh. This 
had the designed effect, for the Arabs rapidly withdrew 
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in that direction, followed by several volleys at long 
range. The column then marched on without seeing 
any more of the enemy, and reached us as already de- 
scribed. 

As soon as ‘the force had breakfasted, preparations 
were immediately commenced for removal to our new 
position on the Nile. And then we began to realise what 
we had suffered through our unfortunate halt for breakfast 
in an exposed position on the previous day. The hospital 
was filled with wounded men, and outside of its breast- 
works lay eighteen dead bodies. A number of our camels 
had been killed and a large number wounded, and what 
were left of them were in a wretched condition, for they 
had now been six days without water, and during that 
period almost entirely without food. In fact, so done up 
were the poor brutes that they could just stagger along 
when loaded up, The horses of the Hussars were also 
completely done up, for with the exception of a drink at 
Abu-Klea, they had had scarcely enough water to wash 
their mouths since we had left Jakdul. The manner in 
which Colonel Barrow managed to get them along so far 
and so well as he did, excited the admiration of every 
one. After reaching the Nile, they were, however, so 
done up as to be only available for scouting at short 
distances from the camp. 

The escape of my own horse from the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters was marvellous. Although he had stood on the 
very crest of the hill during the engagement, and above 
the tied-down camels, they only managed to graze both of 
his fore legs, and to puta bullet in the flap of his saddle, 
which happily, however, went no further than the girth 
beneath it. 

It took some time to get the living camels out from 
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amongst the dead, and to disentangle the saddles and 
stores and other things from the confused mass into which 
they had been piled up in the breastworks round the 
hospital and gun redoubts. My portable table and chair 
could not be found in the confusion thus caused, and 
consequently we parted company, much to my subsequent 
discomfort. 

Owing to our heavy loss of ace. and the wretched 
condition of those which remained, Sir ~Charlés Wilson 
was compelled to leave a great part of the stores in the 
zereba under the protection of a small force commanded 
by Major Davison of the 16th Lancers, 

Before marching our dead were buried in two pits, . 
one of which was filled by fourteen bodies, laid side by 
side, and another in line with it by those of Quartermaster 
Lima of the 19th Hussars, Conductor Jewell of the Com- 
missariat, St. Leger Herbert (correspondent of the 
‘Morning Post’), and Cameron of the ‘Standard’ J 
followed the body of the latter alone from the hospital 
to within a few yards of the pit, where it was met by my 
colleagues, Melton Prior, Pearse, Villiers, and Burleigh, 
when we joined in carrying it to its last resting-place. Sir 
Charles Wilson, Colonel Barrow, and several officers then 
gathered round the open graves of our dead, and stood 
uncovered while Lord Charles Beresford in feeling tones 
read the Burial Service over them. Stern as had been 
those warriors in the hour of battle yesterday, they now 
mourned as British soldiers always mourn over comrades 
whose lives have been part of the price paid for the 
victory they have achieved. 

Two out of our little band of eight had fallen. One 
who had been esteemed by all who knew him personally 
had now been ‘cut down by a Soudanese bullet on the 
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threshold of what it was hoped would be a brilliant 
career. The other had been our companion and friend, 
and we could not, therefore, take our last look at his 
‘stern but honest face without feelings of sorrow and of 
sympathy with his widowed mother in her irreparable 
loss. I could not help then recalling the Duke of 
Somerset’s sarcastic remark about war corespondents, 
when he called them ‘a noble army of martyrs.’ The 
joke he thus intended to make at their expense was after 
all no joke, for here was one of them at any rate who, 
without the hopes of military honours or decorations 
from the hands of his Sovereign, had risked his life on 
+ more than one occasion, and who had now lost it in the 
public interest. 

The latest incidents in his distinguished and eventful 
career were connected with the recent military operations 
in the Soudan. When Baker Pasha’s force was crushed 
by the Arabs, he very narrowly escaped losing his life, and 
he subsequently accompanied the British expeditionary 
force in its advance from Suakim upon Tokar, and was 
also present at the battles of El Teb and Tamanieh, 

In a private letter from Suakim at the period of 
these events, and from a very high source, he was thus 
characterised : ‘Of the correspondents, Cameron is first 
favourite. Everybody likes him, and his work is honest 
and sincere. Some of the men think nothing of 
romancing, but Cameron tells the true story, and makes 
it much more interesting than the fiction of others.’ 

No commendation can be higher than this, and all 
who knew Cameron will acknowledge it was deserved. 
The ‘Standard’ newspaper recognised the value of his 
services by settling a handsome annuity for life upon his 
widowed mother. Writing to me on March 16, 1886, 
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she bears this testimony to him: ‘My son was born 
this day thirty-five years ago. He had from his earliest 
boyhood a love for the army, which was strengthened by 
his passion for music, as military bands had always a. 
great attraction for him. In disposition he was most 
amiable and sympathetic, and he was the most tender 
and devoted son that ever a mother mourned for.’ 

Our Column began its march for the Nile at 2.30 P.M., 
with a square of the Guards and Mounted Infantry on 
its left front, and another square at the rear composed 
of the balance of our force and the Artillery and Gardner 
gun, General Stewart and Mr. Crutchley were carried 
on stretchers in the former, the other wounded in a 
similar manner in the latter; and so shorthanded were 
we, that the servants of my colleagues and my own had 
to bear a hand in their transport. We marched very 
slowly and with frequent halts, and when passing the 
battle-field, Major Poe was sent by Sir Charles Wilson 
to bury the dead. They were found stripped of their 
clothing, and three of them much cut about with spears 
and swords. As all of them bore bullet-wounds, death 
must have been instantaneous. It wasa relief also to 
find that none of their bodies had been mutilated by 
our barbarous foes, Although during the night the 
Arabs had buried many of their dead, over two hundred 
of them were still lying on the ground.. We picked-up 

* three of their wounded, and, burdened as we were, carried 
them along with us to be cared for with our own poor 
fellows. 

We reached Abu Kru about sunset, hungry, thirsty, 
and thoroughly worn out by our four days’ hard work 
and want of proper sleep. Leaving the column when 
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session of by some men of the Heavies which had been 
left to hold the position. They appeared to regard me 
as if I were on my last legs, for with a kindness never 
to be forgotten, after seating me with my back against 

the wall of the house, they brought me a bowl of hot 
" miutton broth made from a looted sheep. 

Although this village bore the name of Abu Kru, it 
was subsequently designated El] Gubat lest, as I was 
officially informed, our position there should be con- 
founded with that at Abu-Klea. It comprised six or 
eight houses, with walls of Nile mud as hard as concrete, 
and with heavily thatched roofs. As the one assigned 
to the ‘Press’ contained but one very small room, we 
bivouacked in the open air round it. All of us were 
very much knocked up by the fatigue we had undergone, 
and therefore hailed with satisfaction the prospect of an 
undisturbed night’s rest. 

_» The Guards lay down under arms in front of the 
village, in which the Sussex were quartered with the 
wounded. Tle Heavies occupied a similar position on 
its left, and the Mounted Infantry on its right. The 
Hussars bivouacked in its rear. 

The result of yesterday's fight had such an inspiriting 
influence that we all supposed no great difficulty would 
be encountered in the proposed attack on Metammeh. 
We therefore hoped for better quarters next night within 
its walls. No sooner had we settled down for the night | 
than we were roused by a fire which had broken out in 
the thatched roof of one of the adjacent houses, Major 
Poe with his men, however, soon got it under, and then 
all became quiet again. o 

At the very dawn of day on the 21st, I was awakened 
from a sound sleep by the tramping past me of some of 
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the soldiers marching from their bivouac to the point 4 
on the plan, where the column was about to be formed 
up for the attack on Metammeh. I was just in time 
to see Colonel Barrow and the Hussars move out to 
reconnoitre the town. Their horses were evidently all 
the better for their drink of Nile water, but still unfit 
for cavalry work such as that now required of them. In 
fact they could not do it effectively, for instead of riding 
round Metammeh, as under ordinary circumstances they 
would have done, they rode up together to the high 
ground to the north of the town and waited there for the 
attacking force, This comprised the Guards, part of the 
Heavies, the Mounted Infantry, the Naval Brigade with 
its Gardner, and the Royal Artillery with the three screw. 
guns, and a detachment of Engineers. In order to . 
ensure a rapid advance it was formed ina double column, 
with the guns and camels, carrying ammunition, water, 
and cacolets, between them. 

Not anticipating any serious resistance on the part 
of the enemy and still feeling very fatiguedp I remained 
behind. The roof of the house used as a heliographic 
station afforded me, however, a capital place for-‘observa- 
tion, for it commanded the whole position. 

The Sussex Regiment with the Royals, 4th and 
5th-Dragoons, were left to protect the wounded, and soon 
after daylight they set to work to fortify the place and 
loopholed a number of the houses. 

Sir Charles had ascertained on the previous day that 
there was a large Government building in Metammeh 
which could be easily reached from the desert side of 
the town, that there were some defences on its river side 
against the steamers, but that the place was not held by 
the enemy in any great force. 
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He, therefore, moved the column in the direction 
marked on the plan, and halted it at the point 1 in order 
to communicate with Colonel Barrow. Being the only 
mounted officer, he rode out alone to him and found 
the Hussars dismounted and watching a body of Arab 
horsemen who were in close proximity to them, but 
whose further advance they had discouraged by their 
fire. 

Having ascertained that the position occupied by 
Colonel Barrow commanded Metammeh, and that the gun 
battery at its S.W. corner could thence be taken in reverse 
: by artillery fire, he returned at once toorder up the column 
for the attack. His horse was now so thoroughly done 
up that he had to dismount and lead it. After having 
gone a short distance in this fashion, he noticed to his 
great surprise that the column had_ been changed into a 
square and was moving off towards the river and firing. 
An officer then met him with a message from Colonel 
Boscawen, to the effect that having seen a body of der- 
vishes moving between the force and the river towards 
the camp he had moved the column in that direction in 
order to intercept them. Sir Charles, delayed by his 
worn-out steed, did not catch up the square until it 
had reached the point 2 on the plan, where it had beer 
halted behind the houses of the village. From this 
position, which overlooked the ground between it and 
the river, no dervishes could now be seen by Sir Charles 
or anybody else. Their present invisibility was, however, 
sought to be accounted for by their probable concealment 
amongst the thick growth of dhura and cotton bushes 
which covered the cultivated ground in that direction. . 
Our readers will, no doubt, be surprised to learn the slight 
grounds upon which Colonel Boscawen was urged to 
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move the square as already described. As given to me 
by one of the most trustworthy officers in it, and in his 
own words, they were as follows :— 

‘ As we were advancing we saw some flags below one 
of the villages near the river, and the column was diverted 
in that direction so as not to leave the camp open to 
attack. As we advanced we found only a few of the 
enemy, the flags we had seen being stuck over the graves 
of some of the chiefs who had fallen on the 19th,’ 

This strange error of judgment at a critical moment. 
“can only be accounted for on two grounds. Both officers 
and men had not then recovered from the extreme 
fatigue of their four previous days’ hard work. Men 
under such circumstances become unduly nervous and 
excitable. Nor was the Camel Corps, from its organi- 
sation, the kind of force to be employed in an attack ona 
town. Sir Charles Wilson has been criticised for having 

‘planned an attack from the desert side of Metammeh 
because the camp, it was said, would thus be exposed - 
to an attack of Arabs passing between these attacking 
columns and the river. How far such views may have 
prevailed in the square when it was moved by Colonel 
Boscawen from where it had been halted by Sir Charles 
‘Tam not in a Position to say. Subsequent events 
showed their fallacy if they were entertained. . 

There were also good reasons at the time for con- 
cluding that the Arabs would not attempt such a 
movement as these critics have suggested. In the first 
place, the enemy were too much demoralised by two 
consecutive defeats to attempt anything of the kind. 

* For example, had they not rapidly retired from before 

_ our square without firing a shot when it was returning 

to’the zereba on the previous morning? Then we 
U 
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had no ceason for believing that the enemy would act 
otherwise on the 21st than they had done on the 17th 
and 19th, for on bath these occasions they had confined 
their main attention to our attacking force, and never 
attempted any real counter-attack on our two zerebas. 

Influenced by the positive assurances as to the 
appearance of the enemy between the square and the 
river, and by the possibility of their moving on the camp 
through the thick growth in that direction, Sir Charles 
deemed it prudent to move the. force southwards instead, 
of carrying out his original plan of.attack. Soon after it 
reached the point § on our plan, the enemy opened a hot 
fire upon it from behind loopholed walls. So brisk 
was the fire, that the men were ordered to lie down 
while skirmishers went out to check it. Our guns also 
opened fire, but without effect, as their shot passed 
through the mud walls without injuring them. 

While all this was going on at the front, we were, 
startled in the camp by report of cannon from the opposite 
direction, Our alarm was further increased by the falling 
back of the Hussars, who had been scouting along the left 
bank of the river ynder the impression that they were 
about to be attacked. A few minutes later we caught 
sight of Gordon’s four steamers flying the Egyptian flag. 
It is difficult to describe the joyous excitement which 
then spread through the camp. When the news of their 
arrival reached our wounded General, he said: ‘ Thank 
God I have done my duty!’ 

As the steamers passed’ abreast of the camp they 
were welcomed by hearty cheers, and all who could get 
away marched down to the river to greet them. No 
sooner were they moored to the shore below the signal 
station than Khasm-el-Mus, the Melik, or king of the 
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Shagiyehs, landed with a detachment of black troops and 
one of artillery, with two small handy brass guns throwing 
a 9-Ib. shell The blacks were armed with Remingtons, 
and for the most part with swords, Having loaded their 
ammunition on camels brought down from the camp by 
Lieutenant Burn-Murdoch, off’ marched our welcome 
auxiliaries to the front to take part in the attack. 

Sir Charles, having failed to make any impression 
on the town from the south side, decided after effecting 
a junction with Gordon's troops, of whose arrival he had 
been made aware, to attempt it from the west. He 
therefore withdrew from the position marked 5 on the 
plan, and reoccupied the village of Gubat after uniting 
below it with the force under Khasm-el-Mus. The latter 
were then sent to a position above the village, and 
immediately opened a hot rifle and artillery fire on the 
town ; but their canons rayés had no better effect on its 
concrete walls than had our own guns. 

While we were watching this cannonade from the 
heliographic station, a messenger came in from Sir 
Charles, with orders to hurry on the defences of the 
camp, as a large force of the enemy was marching upon 
us from the direction of Khartoum. Orders were also 
given to send out for Major Davison and the stores we 
had left with him at the zereba on the previous day. 
We were also informed that this force of the enemy, 
when seen by Khasm-el-Mus from the steamers in the 
morning, was only twelve miles from the camp, and its 
arrival might therefore be looked for in the evening or 
early next day. 

The cannonade and rifle fire, however, still continued 
at the front, and apparently with some effect, for numbers 
of the enemy could be seen streaming out from the north 

v2 
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side of Metammeh. Some were women, but a large 
number of these fugitives were men. Toour surprise and 
disappointment there came the heliographic signal, 
«Force withdrawing” Soon after columns of black smoke 
rose from the village between us and the town, for it 
had been fired by our troops as they withdrew, in order 
to prevent its occupation by the enemy. : 

It was not until after Sir C. Wilson was informed of 
the approach of these fresh troops of the enemy that he 
abandoned the attack on Metammeh and ordered our 
force back to the camp. There can be no doubt that 
this order was given with great regret, for no one knew 
better than he did that the political effect of not taking 
the place would be bad. He had therefore resulved to 
make the attempt, and hoped to capture it before the 
enemy received reinforcements. He failed to do so, as 
has been described, and now had to direct his attention to 
making preparations to ward off the new danger with 
which we were threatened. 

Colonel Boscawen, who had distinguished himself 
by the masterly manner in which he had handled the 
square on the 19th, now so conducted the withdrawal of 
the force as to prevent the enemy from imagining that 
we had failed in our object in attacking them. He 
retired slowly, as if inviting them to come out from be- 
hind their loophgled walls and fight him in the open, 
but they declined the challenge, and made no attempt 
to annoy the square in its march back to the camp. 

When Sir Charles came in he gave orders for the 
removal of the greater part of the force and of the 
wounded down to the Nile, leaving, however, the Guards 
and Marines with the Artillery to hold Gubat, as we 
must henceforth call our position on the Nile. 
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The place where this new camp was pitched was by 
no means either safe or comfortable, for it lay on ground 
sloping rapidly down to the river from the edge of the 
cultivated plain between it and the gravel ridge on which 
the village stood. While thus concealed from the land 
side, it was exposed to an enemy occupying the island 
Opposite to it, from which it was only 400 yards 
distant, Although we slept the first night under the 
protection of one of Gordon’s steamers and twenty-five 
men of the Mounted Infantry under the command of 
Lieutenant Maxwell, many of us expected to be shot at 
from that direction before morning. Part of the ground 
we occupied was covered at high Nile, and was conse- 
quently damp ; and when the wind blew from the land 
side we were smothered with dust from the cultivated 
soil above us. As the few tents put up for the wounded 
did not afford accommodation for the whole of them, a 
number had to be protected from the sun by blankets 
hung over them. Some idea may be formed of their 
suffering through this exposure from the fact that the 
temperature at noon was gt° Fahrenheit in the shade. 
Under these circumstances it would certainly have been 
much better to have left them at Gubat, where there 
were houses enough to shelter them, and where on the 
hard gravel terrace they would have been comparatively 
free from dust. Surgeon Ferguson, however, did “what 7 
he could to remedy these discomforts by the construc- 
tion of straw huts, the material for which was plentiful 
in the luxuriant growth of dhura which covered the 
island, : 

In the hurry and confusion of removal to our new 
camping ground we were left by the military authorities 
each one to shift for himself, Several of my colleagues 
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took up their quarters at its upper end, while Melton Prior, 
Burleigh, and I settled down below it near the signal 
station. The former, guided by his artistic instincts, 
selected a commanding site for his residence on the 
high Bank of the river, but Burleigh followed my example 
and sought shelter from the north wind and protection 
from stray bullets beneath the bank below the cultivated 
ground. Four stakes, picked up somewhere by my 
man, driven into the ground and covered on three sides 
and overhead with a spare blanket ; two empty canvas 
sacks, and my cork mattress with its waterproof flaps, 
provided a house long enough te hold my portable bed 
and broad enough to leave room to get in and out of it. 
After our fortnight’s wandering and stirring adventures 
in the desert it was a comfort to find oneself even 
thus housed, and to feel that although Metammeh had 
not been seized and occupied as Lord Wolseley had 
intended should be done, we had at any rate secured 
a position on the Nile which would enable us to carry 
out successfully the ultimate objects of the expedition. 
As some misconception has prevailed with regard to the. 
nature and scope of these objects, it is desirable to recall 
them here by a concise reference to the orders given to 
General Stewart and to Sir C. Wilson by Lord Wolseley, 
as well as te his statements in his despatches to H.M. 
Government. , 

General Stewart's orders were to seize and occupy 
Metammeh and then to return to Jakdu! with the Heavy 
Camel Regiment only, and from there to continue to 
forward convoys of stores back to it. Lord Wolseley 
expected it would he in his possession on January 16, 
for he did not anticipate any serious resistance at the 
place itself. It would also appear from the tone of the 
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despatch in which he expresses this hope, that he further 
anticipated Stewart’s second march would be as great a 
surprise as had been his previous one when he seized 
Jakdul? 

In the same despatch he told Lord Hartington that 
his future line of action would depend very much upon 
the information he hoped shortly to obtain from General 
Gordon, adding that, as Khartoum was then sealed to 
native messengers by the troops and spies of the Mahdi, 
he had sent Sir C. Wilson with Stewart’s column ‘ with 
orders to proceed to that place as soon as possible for 
the purpose of conferring with General Gordon.’ We 
learn from a later despatch to Lord Hartington that 
his chief object.in occupying. Metammeh was ‘to be 
prepared to march at once, even at considerable hazard, 
to the assistance of Gordon, should it be found that he 
required immediate assistance’* From a calculation 
made by the chief of his staff it appears Lord Wolseley 
did not expect that General Earle’s Nile column would 
reach Shendy before March 5,-nor that his own force, 
which was to cross the desert, would be concentrated at ° 
Metammeh before March 2. 

From Sir G. Wilson’s instructions we learn that Lord 
Charles Beresford was sent in command of a small party 
of seamen with Stewart's column to Metammeh, ‘ where 
if there are any steamers’ he was to take possession of 
‘one or two of them ; and that-when he reports to Sir C. 
Wilson that he was ready to. proceed to Khartoum the 
latter was to go with him to that place. 

Sir Charles’s mission was to deliver an open letter to 
General Gordon, from which Lord Wolseley tells him 
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he would learn the object of his mission. He was, . 
however, only to remain long enough in Khartoum to 
confer with General:Gordon on the political and military 
situations. He might, if he liked, march through it 
the small detachment of infantry General ‘Stewart was 
ordered to send with him, but they were not to sleep in 
the place, and he was peremptorily ordered to bring 
them back with him to Metammeh. He was, however, 
to leave three officers with General Gordon to assist him 
until Lord Wolseley informs us he was able to relieve 
him, So ill-informed was he at the time when these 
instructions were given of his' endangered position, that 
he even expresses the opinion to Sir Charles that ‘it is 
always possible that when Mahomed Achmet realises 
that an English army is approaching Khartoum, he will 
‘retreat and, relieve the siege.’4 
Our readérs will learn from the foregoing references 
that General ‘Stewart’s cohimn was not primarily sent 
for the relief of Khartoum, arid that, so far as Lord 
Wolscley’s plans were concerned, on the date of its 
despatch to Metammeh neither he nor the chief of his 
staff appeared to recognise eny immediate or pressing 
need of an armed intervention for that putpose.® 
If any further proof of this state of feeling at head- 
quarters be necessary, reference may be made to Lord 
Wolseley’s despatch to Lord Hartington of Jan. 29, en- 
closing Sir C. Wilson’s despatch of the 22nd describing thé 
operations of our column subsequent to the 18th. ‘The 
result, he says, ‘of these successfully executed opera- 
tions has been to place us in possession of the desert 
route from this place (Kerti) to the Nile, in the vicinity 


‘ Parliamentary Paper, Egypt, No. 9, pp. 11, 12 
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of Metammeh, near which place we are now fairly 
established, cutting off in a great measure the enemy’s 
forces north of Shendy from those besieging Khartoum, 
thus rendering still more difficult than before the feed- 
ing of the Mahdi’s army, already short of provisions.’ 

He also congratulates himself on being thus able 
to capture Berber, as Gordon’s steamers, manned by the 
Naval Brigade, will assist him in that operation. So 
far, however, as Gordon himself is concerned, these 
steamers will enable him to communicate direct with 
him and ascertain the real condition of Khartoum. 

If such was the feeling at head-quarters up till 
January 12, it certainly is excusable that it should have 
prevailed at Gubat on January 21, as I am quite certain 
it did amongst our officers—Lord Charles Beresford 
and Major Wardrop included: ot i : 

On the 22nd, however, our hopes were somewhat 
damped by Abd-ul-Hamid,.the commandant of the 
armed steamer ‘ Bordein,’ who reported that when he 
left Khartoum.on December 14 Gordon had told him 
that upless‘he returned in ten days with British troops 
it would be too late. It algo became known that a letter 
had been recefved from Gordon for Colonel Watson of 
the same date, stating that a catastrophe in the town 
was not thought improbable within ten days. As a 
set-off to this discouraging news we knew from our 
prisoners at Abu-Klea on the i8th that, although 
Omdurman had fallen, Khartoum still held out. We 
therefore hoped that though 


Late, late, 90 Jate ! but we can enter still ; 


' for after the two crushing defeats we had inflicted on 


‘mis ce Po te 
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that the Mahdi would now hesitate to attack Gordon in 
his stronghold. 

Prudence, however, suggested that we should at 
once communicate with him at the earliest possible 
moment, and no one felt more anxious in this respect 
than did Sir C. Wilson himself. In his despatch to Lord 
Wolseley of January 22 he said, referring to Colonel 
Watson’s letter from Gordon: ‘The important news 
received from Khartoum rendering it in tiny opinion 
imperative that I should carry out my original mission 
and proceed at once to that place, I handed over the 
military command to Lieut.-Col. the Hon. E. E. Ty 
Boscawen.’® This was in accordance with the original 
programme of the expedition, but there are other parts of 
it which either had not or could not now be so effectively 
carried out as Lord Wolseley had anticipated. He had, 
for instance, relied upon Lord Charles Beresford and his 
seamen to facilitate Sir C. Wilson’s mission to Khartoum. 
The condition, however, in which this division of the so- 
called Naval Brigade reached Metammeh on January 21, 
was most deplorable. Lord Charles Beresford was so ill 
that he could not stand without support. Not only 
were two of his officers killed and the third severely 
wounded, but he had lost all his petty officers and a 
number of his men. For the moment our sailor corps 
was thus in a virtual state of collapse, and Sir C. Wilson 
had to do the best he could to get to Khartoum without 
its assistance. 

General Stewart’s wound incapacitated him for any 
further control of affairs ; Colonel Burnaby, to whom Sir 
C. Wilson was to have handed over the command at Gubat 
when he left there for Khartoum, was dead. Sir C. 


® Parliamentary Paper, Egypt, No. 9, 1885, pp. 12, 13. 
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Wilson was thus placed at a critical moment ina position 
involving serious responsibility, not merely on account 
of his seniority of rank, but also in consequence of the 
important duties which had been assigned to himi in con- 
nection with the expedition itself. 

The difficulties which now confronted Sir C. Wilson 
may be thus further summarised. Instead of an un- 
opposed march to the Nile from Jakdul as Lord Wolseley 
had anticipated, we had had to fight our way to it, and 
as the result our fighting force had been reduced by 
losses in killed and wounded in the engagements of the 
17th and rgth to 1,322 rank and file.’ 

Our commissariat supplies were so short as to ne- 
cessitate their replenishment by the despatch at the 
earliest possible moment of a convoy to Jakdul. At 
least 400 men would be required for this service, and 
after their departure we should be left with only 54 
officers and 868 non-commissioned officers and men to 
hold our dearly bought position until! they returned or 
we were reinforced from Korti. This was the serious 
position of affairs at Gubat on January 22. Urgent as 
was the need for Sir C. Wilson’s departure for Khar- 
toum, it would manifestly have been a reckless act on 
his part to have left our decimated and virtually dis- 
' organised force without reasonably assuring himself of 
its safety. His attention was therefore directed to the 
immediate dangers to which it was exposed from attack 
by the force from Khartoum under Feki Mustafa and © 
by another which was coming up from Berber, and which 

7 Our losses in these engagements were, according to Surgeon Fer- 
guson’s statement at the time: 101 ramk and file killed, 167 wounded, or a 
total of 268 out of a force, including native drivers, of 2,144 rank and file. 


On the 19th our wounded numbered 10 officers and 94 non-commissioned 
officers and men, or @ total imbespital at Gybat, on January 22, of 104. 
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it was reported was now concentrating at Sayal just 
below Metammeh. 

The Hussar scouts having sent in word on the 
morning of the 22nd that nothing could be seen of Feki 
Mustafa’s force, Sir Charles went down the river in the 
‘Talahawiyeh,’ accompanied by Lord Charles Beresford 
and two companies of the Mounted Infantry under the 
command of Major Phipps. Captain Verner followed in 
the ‘Bordein’ with a detachment of Soudanese. The 
Captain of the ‘Es Sofia? without orders, got up steam 
and also went down the river after them. 

Nothing could be seen from the steamers of the 
enemy at Sayal, and Sir Charles ascertained from two 
men of the Khasm-el-Mus tribe that when the fugitives 
from Abu-Klea met the force from Berber it had halted. 

Having noticed the force under the Emir-Wad- 
Hamza, which had followed Gordon’s steamers along 
the right bank when they were coming to meet us, riding 
into Shendy, Sir Charles hauled out into midstream 
and shelled the place. 

When near the lower end of the island opposite the 
camp, men were noticed crossing to it from the right 
bank, and a party of Soudanese were landed who 
drove them back and took possession of their boats. 
As it was now about sunset, the flotilla returned and 
reached its moorings shortly after dark. 

Sir C. Wilson tells us that on their way back from’ 
Shendy Lord Charles asked him to appoint young In- 
gram, who represented some small paper, to the Naval 
Brigade, as he had no officers and could not go about 
himself. He also informs us that, before starting on this 
reconnaissance, and in consequence of what Gordon had 
said unfavourably about Nashi Pasha, the commandant 
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of the ‘ Talahawiyeh,’ he had replaced him by Khasm- 
el-Mus. These facts, together with what we have 
already stated about the Naval Brigade, show that Lord 
Charles Beresford unaccountably exaggerates the part 
he played in the proceedings of this day in his report 
to the Admiralty. He was also inaccurate in stating 
at the same time that he had on the 22nd reported 
the steamers ready for Khartoum, for to my personal 
knowledge the naval artificers did not touch them until 
the following day, and Lord Charles, when I called his 
attention to the matter, frankly acknowledged his error 
in date, and said that I was correct in my statement. 
Early on the 22nd Major Dorward and Lieutenant 
Lawson, with their sappers, began the construction of de- 
fensive works at the village, and at our camp on the 
river. At the former place several houses were blown 
down with gun-cotton, and the triangular fort marked 
on the plan was constructed with their débris. The 
position was well chosen, for it was sixty feet higher 
than the surrounding plateau, which it thus effectually 
commanded. It was also surrounded by rifle-pits. Two 
of our screw guns were placed on it, for which, un- 
fortunately, we had then only 83 rounds out of the 
300 we brought from Jakdul. The Guards and Marines 


® Under January 22 he says: ‘ After some Tepairs to the engines 
reported the steamers ready to proceed to Khartoum at 3.2.M. Took 
‘command of Gordon’s steamers. Proceeded to Shendy, distance seven 
miles, in “ Bordein”and ‘‘ Tull-Howeiya,” taking Bashi-Bazouks and the 
crews I found in the vessels. Fired a few shells into Shendy and cleared 
asmall earthwork. Received no opposition.’"—London Gazette, April 28, 
1885, page 1915. 

({N.B.—Fhere were ten shells fired into Shendy from each of the six 
guns on the steamers, and the earthwork Lord Charles here refers to was 
a battery constructed in a sakeeyeh pit, from which upon examination it was 
found the own had been removed } 
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held this fort, and from the comfortable quarters they 
made for themselves in one of the houses which had 
been left standing it came to be called the ‘Guards’ 
Club.’ 

Before these works were commenced at the village, 
General Stewart was taken on board the little steamer 
‘Tewfikieh, where he was tenderly nursed by Major 
Rhodes. : 

The construction of entrenchments on the river 
(see plan) was also commenced, and vigorously prose- 
cuted during the day by a succession of fatigue parties. 
By evening that portion of them parallel with the river 
and ona level with the cultivated ground was completed, 
and surrounded outside by what are termed wire en- 
tanglements. These, as their designation suggests, are 
simply wires stretched over the surface of the ground 
from pegs driven into it. Their object was to trip up 
the enemy, and they were, to judge by my own ex- 
perience on one unguarded occasion, most effective for 
the purpose. 

Just after sunset Burleigh, Melton Prior, and I 
were ordered to pull down our houses and move inside 
the new entrenchments. This was decidedly uncom- 
fortable, for we had in the hurry to put up with a bed 
on the hard gravel in the open. The whole force lay 
down that night under’ arms, but were not disturbed 
by the enemy, , 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Gordon’s ironclad ‘ penny boats ’—Start for Khartoum — Dangers ahead—A 
sad reminiscence—-Preparing for the voyage—Routing out the ‘hens? 
and ‘ heroes ’—Foraging for red coats—Sending for food— Despatches to 
Korti—Half-rations —Departure of Sir Charles—Hopeful anticipations 
—Being wise after the event—Too late anyhow—Our defences and 
position— Harvesting —Sheltering the wounded —Our skilful surgeons— 
Building and furnishing—Too short for comfort—Scouting under diffi- 
culties—Serious blunder about our cavalry—Our one ‘ ironclad’ and its 
cruisings—Inaction of the enemy at Metammeh—Their nocturnal con- 
cérts—How they disturbed our confidence—Running short of supplies 
—When is Wolseley coming ?—Why he did not—Without a general— 
Days of anxiety and suspense—Return of Colonel Talbot’s convoy— 
Sudden fall of the Nile—Our mde awakening on February 1 Mes- 
sage from Sir Charles—His gallant and fruitless struggle to reach Khar- 
toum—Shipwrecked—All lost. 


In accordance with Sir C. Wilson’s orders on the previous 
evening, work was commenced at daylight on the 2 3rd, 
to prepare the ‘ Talahawiyeh’ and ‘ Bordein’ to take him 
to Khartoum that day. These steamers had been selected 
because they were the largest and best protected of the 
four. They were bullet-proof except at ranges under 
I 50 yards, but were not shot- nor shell-proof. There 
was a turret at the bow constructed of rough planks of 
wood. fastened together with iron pins in which there 
was one gun, but the porthole of the turret only allowed 
it to be fired right ahead. Amidships there was another 
turret similarly constructed, the floor of which was just 
high enough to allow the gun in it to be fired over the 
paddle-boxes on either side through its two portholeés, 
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A sort of iron bucket was slung from the foremast for a 
look-out man. On the top of the saloon or deckhouse 
a place had been prepared for infantry, by a bulwark 
formed of boiler-plates round it. The helmsman was simi- 
larly protected. The sides of the ship, the bulwarks and 
saloon, or deckhouse, were also protected by boiler-plates 
fixed to wooden stanchions. A wooden beam was placed 
above these plates sufficiently raised to leave a long loop- 
hole to fire through. The caboose was at the foot of the 
bow turret, where all day long slave-women were busily 
engaged baking dhura cakes for the soldiers and sailors. 
The ammunition, provisions, with a quantity of loot, were 
all stowed away down in the fore and midships holds, 
The engines were old and worn, but appeared to be in 
fairly good order, and during the day the naval artificers 
remedied some trifling defects which were found in over- 
hauling them. A great deal depended on the machinery 
of these half-armed ‘penny boats,’ as Gordon called 
them, for they would have to run the gauntlet of several 
of the enemy's batteries while steaming up against the 
current of the river. 

The last and most formidable of these batteries, as 
the captain of the ‘ Bordein’ told me, was just above 
the cataracts ; but beyond it only rifle fire would have 
to be encountered until Hal-fi-yeh was reached. The 
steamers, in passing from the White Nile into the Blue, 
would, however, have to run the gauntlet of the fort at 
Omdurman, now known to be in the hands of the enemy. 
As, however, their smoke could be seen fifteen or twenty 
miles from Khartoum, the captain was certain that on 
their approach Gordon would make such a diversion as 
would render a safe landing possible at Tuti Island, by 
which the town could be reached by Sir Charles. When 
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Abd-ul-Hamid Bey referred to Gordon seeing the smoke 
of the steamers afar off, I was reminded by the date of the 
following notice, hung up in the ‘ Talahawiyeh, of the 
length of time he had evidently waited and watched, but 
all in vain, for some such sign of our coming to his relief : ! 


N.B.—These men do not understand English, consequently I 
hope any of my countrymen who come on board will be considerate 
to them, as they have done good service. . 

C. E. GorDoN. 


September 30, 18 84. : 

Gordon reckoned each of these steamers equal to 
2,000 men, and his letters and journals show how valu- 
able they had been to him on many occasions, and yet, 
in order to facilitate the movements of our expedition, 
he had sent four of them to meet us. Colonel Kitchener 
tells us, in his official report on the fall of Khartoum, 
that Gordon had so weakened himself by sending them 
away that he found it impossible to check the Arabs on 
.the White Nile, and therefore to keep open communica- 
tion with the fort of Omdurman, and hence its falling 
into the hands of the enemy was owing to our delay. 

In his letter to the Commander of H.M. troops, sent 
down with the steamers, General Gordon laid great stress 
upon the removal from them of the Egyptian officers 
and soldiers, these ‘hens’ or heroes of Tel-el-Kebir, as 
he contemptuously called them. The first thing then, 
in preparing the ‘ Bordein’ and ‘ Talahawiyeh’ for their 
risky trip to Khartoum, was to get these men routed 
out from amongst the crews. It took some time, and- 
a large amount of talking through interpreters, before 
this could be accomplished, so mixed up were they 
amongst the Soudanese. 


1 See page 167. 
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The fuel question was also a serious one, for wood 
was scarce, and the old-fashioned engine boilers of the 
steamers consumed a large quantity of it. Our only 
sources of supply were the beams of the houses blown 
down by the Engineers at Abu-Kr-u on the previous 
day, and the wooden remains of two adjacent Sakeeyehs, 
Then, after the wood was carried down to the steamers, it 
had to be sawn or chopped into handy lengths for stoking. 

Although every possible effort was made to get the 
steamers off by midday on the 23rd, it was found im- 
possible to do so, and Sir Charles had therefore most 
reluctantly to postpone his departure unti] next day, 
when he hoped to start at daylight." The twenty men 
of the Royal Sussex under Captain Trafford, who were 
to accompany him, lay down on the shore alongside of 
the steamers, ready to go on board. in the morning. 
These men, in accordance with Lord Wolseley’s orders, - 
were to be clothed in scarlet to show the garrison at 
Khartoum that they were really British soldiers, and in 
order to produce a deterrent effect upon the Mahdi. 
Unfortunately the red coats, sent up with us for the 
purpose, had either been lost in our night march from 
Abu-Klea or looted in the zereba during the night of the 
1gth~2zoth. Anyhow, as they could not now be found, 
others had to be obtained from the Guards and Heavies, 
This foraging for red coats with which to frighten the 
foe, and to prove our force was a British one, excited 
some merriment in the camp, for had we not already 
proved our nationality to the consternation of the Arabs, 
though clad in grey in our recent fights with them ? 

In the evening a convoy with an escort, under the 
command of Colonel Talbot, started for Jakdul for pro- 
visions, and Mr. Pigott of the Mounted Infantry, with 
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despatches for Lord Wolseley, accompanied it, The 
latter’ was under orders to proceed to Kerti the day 
before, but could not get away, as neither horses nor 
camels were in a condition to travel fast, and our guides 
were afraid to go with him. His orders now were to 
go on with the convoy as far as Abu-Klea, and ther 
push on ahead of it alone. Unluckily, he lost his way 
after leaving it, and did not reach Jakdul.until after it 
had arrived there. His subsequent progress was very 
rapid, for my despatch, which he took with him, giving 
an account of the battle of the 19th, was telegraphed to 
London from Korti at 2.30 P.M. on the 28th, During, 
the day. we were, as a precautionary measure, put on 
half-rations, and, in view of the low state of our. commiss.. 
sariat, it was somewhat of a relief to be depleted of one 
third of our force by the departure of this convoy, - 

Although Sir Charles had given orders for steam to 
be got up at daylight on the 24th, he did not get away 
until 8 A.M. Critical as we now knew Gordon’s position 
to be, we yet watched with hopeful hearts this little 
flotilla as it steamed away. from: us up the river, bound 
for Khartoum, and when it passed out of sight round. 
the green point above the camp, many began to calculate 
the date of its probable return, Nobody then anticipated 
that any ill would befall it, and no one high or low, in- 
cluding my colleagues—for in their telegrams and letters 
sent from Gubat to Korti on the 2 3rd the suggestion was 
never made—then hinted that its departure had been 
unduly or unnecessarily delayed. The opinions which 
have been since expressed to the contrary are, therefore, 
merely after-thoughts, or er post facto reasonings, Even 
if General Stewart could have captured Metammeh on the 
1gth, he could not have sent Cir Chacl.. et. ae 
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next day as he purposed, for Gordon’s steamers did not 
put in an appearance until 10 A.M. on the 21st. Itis very 
doubtful whether they could have been despatched that 
day ; but if this had been accomplished they could only 
have then reached Halfiyeh on the evening of the 25th, 
too far from Khartoum to have prevented the catastrophe 
which occurred at 3.30 A.M. next day. If, however, Sir 
Charles had started on the 22nd or early on the 23rd, 
the results would to all intents and purposes have been 
the same as they unfortunately were when he left us on 
the 24th. 

After we had seen Sir Charles safely off to Khartoum, 
our defensive works were pushed on rapidly. The ditch 
comprising the earthwork upon the land side, which was 

_ twelve feet wide by eight feet deep, was soon completed 
on the east and west sides. The Hussars were formed 
below the river-bank to the east of this fort, and for their 
protection anold Sakeeyeh mound was made into a small 
redoubt, and connected with the main work by a zereba- 
fence along the top of the bank. This redoubt came to be 
known as the ‘signal station’ (see plan), as it commanded 
the best view of Metammeh from our camp and was 
occupied during the day by look-out men, and held at 
night by a strong detachment with outlying sentries. 

On the 23rd, Sir Charles Wilson sent Captain Verner 
over to the island opposite to the camp with a force of 
Egyptian troops to hold it, in place of the Mounted 
Infantry which had been doing duty there since the night 
of the 21st. The former soon completed a strong breast- 
work—and cleared all the crops from around it—so as 
to prevent the enemy obtaining a footing there. The 
distance to the camp from the right bank across the 
eee tance ToaaAn varde§3 3 Tt was thus of vast importance 
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to us for tactical purposes, for above it the Nile was only 
800 yards wide, and the country on the right bank was 
not only well wooded but also very populous. This 
would have made a post on the left bank above the 
island very dangerous, for it would have been within easy 
rifle range from the other side of the river. We could not, 
therefore, have stumbled upon a better defensible posi- 
tion than that we now occupied. 

Fortunately, also, the island was covered with rich 
crops of dhura and barley, and also a few beans, which 
afforded an abundant supply of food for our camels and 
horses. Fatigue parties were, therefore, immediately 
set to work to cut down these crops and bring them 
over by a number of nuggars we had captured. When 
these were filled, the ‘Tewfikieh’ towed them across. 
This made things pretty lively, and gave the river-side. 
of the camp quite a harvest-home appearance. 

Surgeon Ferguson and his staff, aided by fatigue 
parties, constructed a number of huts with the green 
dhura stalks on the top of the bank inside of the earth- 
works, in order to secure better and cooler accommoda- 
tion for our wounded and sick, No terms of commen- 
dation can be too strong when referring to the kindness, 
care, and skill shown throughout this desert march by 
the medical staff attached to our column. Surgeon 
Briggs specially deserves honourable mention ; for while 

-he would not hesitate to give pain by cutting off a 
damaged limb if necessary, he was exceptionally gentle 
and kind, and especially so for an army doctor. General 
Stewart, I knew, appreciated his skill, as we all did, for 
the attention he paid to him. In two other cases Sur- 
geon Briggs also distinguished himself. One was that 
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instead of cowing the Arabs at Metammeh, had drawn 
upon him a volley from them, resulting in a wound 
which necessitated the amputation of one of his legs, 
and for some days after the operation we feared he would 
not recover. The other case was that of one of the 
most popular officers of the force, Lieut. Crutchley of 
the Scots Guards, who had to undergo a similar ampu- 
tation. Both these officers were, however, safely brought 
down to Korti and thence taken to England. I saw 
the latter soon after he was wounded on the Ioth, when 
he told me with a sigh that he felt that his soldiering 
days were now over. During our march down to the 
Nile he was so weak as to be almost unable to speak, 
When I saw him in the hospital at Korti upon his re- 
turn from Gubat, he had resumed his accustomed cheer.’ 
fulness, and when asked why they had not sent him 
down the river with the other convalescent wounded 
replied, ‘I suppose I am kept here as a specimen of 
their skill!’ And so in fact he was, for to get two such 
cases as were his and Major Poe’s so successfully across 
the Bayuda desert, and subsequently to London, was an 
achievement quite in keeping with the other wonders 
_ of our wonderful expedition. 

Before leaving Korti it was officially intimated that 
no correspondent would be allowed to go to Khartoum 
with Sir C. Wilson, because H.M. Government were un- 
willing that either the purport of the letter they were - 
sending Gordon by him, or the reception which it wag 
thought probable the latter would give to it, should be 
made public. The contents of that letter have been most 
scrupulously kept secret until this day, and perhaps it 
is well for the credit of all concerned. It is, however, 
mentioned here in order to account for none of us going 
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to Khartoum with Sir C. Wilson. We had to submit 
to the inevitable under silent protest, and, while patiently 
waiting for the next event, to make ourselves as comfort- 
able as possible under existing circumstances. 

Melton Prior, Burleigh, and I settled down together 
again near the riverside, between the doctors’ quartets 
and the hospital dispensary. Our huts this time were 
built with a view to a more lengthened sojourn at Gubat 
than our previous houses had been near the signal 
‘station, Prior and I stuck to the original pole plan of 
building, but Burleigh at first went in for a genuine 
native mud hut, but after getting his walls up a foot or 
so went back to our style. Coming into possession of 
a piece of looted native matting about 12 x 6 feet, I was 
able to build on such a scale as would enable me to set 
up a table or something equivalent to it. This I man- 
aged with two empty wooden boxes borrowed from the 
Commissariat and lent with great reluctance and only 
on the promise that they would be returned when wanted 
— that was for firewood. My camel riding saddle with 
its cushion made a comfortable substitute for my lost 
chair. Burleigh managed to secure an ‘angareeb, or 
native bedstead. This article of Soudanese furniture * 
was very simple in its canstruction, consisting only of 
four roughly made posts 30 inches in height, with head, 
foot, and side pieces let into them about two feet from 

‘the ground. The network of native grass rope supplied 
the place of a mattress,,. I always found them comfort- 
able when long enough for a man to stretch himself 
upon, but this one of Burleigh’s misfitted him by nearly 
a foot and was therefore to that extent uncomfortable. 

Every morning, at sunrise, a strong detachment of 
our Hussars went out on picket duty. They scouted 
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all round the camp, but their attention was specially 
directed to Metammeh. The enemy there seemed to 
have a wholesome respect for them, for, as a’ rule, their 
outlying pickets, some of whom could be seen in the 
early dawn on the top of a gravel-swell off the west side 
of the town, would immediately disappear when they 
caught sight of them. Sometimes, however, they waited 
to exchange shots with our scouts, but always with the 
same result, 

Even the fierce Baggara horsemen appeared un- 
willing to cross swords with our Hussars, and con- 
tented themselves with observing them from a distance. 
This was fortunate, for although the horses had some- 
what recovered from their fatigue, they were still unfit 
for a conflict: with the enemy’s cavalry, and our men 
would, if attacked, have been obliged to use'dismounted 
fire. This was not the fault of Colonel Barrow or his 
officers, but the consequence of not employing men on 
dromedaries for scouting during our desert march. Our 
Hussars would then have travelled with the column 
along the caravan-track, where the going for horses was 
comparatively easy, Instead, however, of thus husband- 
ing their strength, they were kept continually out on our 
flanks, riding over rough and broken ground. No horses 
could do such work without having their efficiency for 
more important services seriously impaired, 

Not having immediate use for my own horse, I was’ 
glad to place him at the disposal of Lieutenant Young, of 
the Hussars. He was in better condition than any of 
their own horses, and through his steadiness under fire 
and other warlike qualities he secured for himself all the 


care the troopers could give him, and for his master the 
eehef of neratdine fae tive asin 
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The cruising of the ‘Es Safia’ up and down the river 
helped to keep the enemy quiet, for they knew that she 
was now manned by us. Lord Charles Beresford took 
up his quarters on board of her on the 23rd, too ill, how- 
ever, for service ; and Captain Verner, who accompanied 
him, was for the time the fighting captain of our one 
‘ironclad, aided by Mr. Webber, the ‘ boatswain.’ On the 
24th, the steamer started on a reconnoitring expedition 
down to Shendy, where they found the enemy in force 
behind a breastwork between the town and the river. A 
few turns of the lever of the Gardner gun, however, put 
an end to their rifle-firing and caused them to bolt. On 
the 26th the ‘Es Safia’ paid another visit to the place, 
and when passing Metammeh wasfired at, and replied by 
sending a few shells into the town, Later in the day, 
the steamer went five miles up the river beyond the camp, 
and had a skirmish with some of the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters. On the 27th she went down to Metammeh, 
and fired into the place her last twenty detonating shells, 
leaving for future requirements, only those fitted with 
time-fusés, cut for 2,500 yards. On the river-bank below , 
the town we could at certain hours of the day see the 
glistening of the bright rifle-barrels of the enemy. When 
abreast of this point they made it hot for her until a 
shower of lead from. the Gardner gun was’ turned on. 
them, when they quickly retired. 

‘Jack was now himself again, and in these expeditions, 
being afloat, did excellent service in supplementing the 
fire of the.Gardner. This recovery from the depressed 
condition into which what was left of the Naval Brigade 
was thrown by the loss of all their officers, is largely due 
to the presence amongst them of Captain Verner, and it 
is a strange omission on the part of Lord Charles Beres- 
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ford that no mention is made in his published report to 
the Admiralty of the aid thus rendered him by that able 
and gallant officer. But such seems to be the custom 
in both naval and military circles, and as it has been 
from days of yore. Nelson, suffering from similar 
injustice done him, expressed the hope that one day he 
would have a gazette of his own. There were no war 
correspondents then sent abroad to do justice to our 
soldiers when in the field, as is the case now-a-days, and 
so far as my colleagues—with one regrettable excep- 
tion—and myself were concerned, no part of our duty 
affords us more gratification than supplying omissions 
of the kind just mentioned, which we believe may have 
been in this instance due to an oversight on the part 
of Lord Charles. 

The enemy at Metammeh showed no inclination after 
our armed reconnaissance of it on the 21st to take the 
offensive, nor did they attempt to cut our line of com- 
munication. In fact, they seemed paralysed by the rough 
handling we had given them, and were also evidently 
demoralised by the number of wounded in the town, 
Some of its people who made their way into our lines 
said they would be glad to make friends with us, but 
were prevented by the dervishes. They also stated that 
the Arab force in Metammeh numbered between two and 
three thousand, of which 250 were horsemen and about 
500 riflemen, and that they had three or four cannons,” 
but were short of gun ammunition. 

The only signs the enemy gave us of their existence 
was an ostentatious display of their force every after- 
noon, either outside of the town near its S.W. corner, 
or within it on the open space indicated in the plan. 
They also kept up an incessant beating of their tom- 
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toms at night—beginning about eight P.M. or shortly 
after our ‘last post’ had been sounded. The rapidly 
repeated rub-a-dub-dub of this warlike music, softened 
by the two miles of distance between the camp and 
Metammeh, often reminded me of the wailing sounds of 
an ®olian harp; now leuder, and then fainter, ac- 
cording to the force and direction of the wind. We 
always welcomed the commencement of this nocturnal 
concert, for it gave some assurance that the enemy 
would not molest us during the night. 

On the afternoon of the 28th our complacence was 
somewhat rudely disturbed by prolonged cannon and 
rifle firing in Metammeh. Ignorant that the enemy had 
heard of the fall of Khartoum, we .connected these re- 
joicings with the arrival of the reinforcements which we 
knew the enemy expected from Berber, and from their 
liberal use of powder on the occasion we also inferred 
that they had received a supply of gun ammunition and 
an addition to their artillery. Anticipating therefore 
that the dervishes might now at any ‘moment attack 
Us, extra precautions were taken to prevent a surprise 
during the night. This was all we feared, for we felt 
confident of being able successfully to defend our strong 
positions as long as our food and ammunition lasted. 
We had a good supply of the latter, but our small pile 
of commissariat stores was daily growing most alarm- 
ingly smaller. Not-only had we been put upon half- 
rations, but everything was being served out according 
to the regulation scale with scrupulous exactness. Major 
Rainsford, the officer in charge of this important depart- 
ment, did what he could to eke out our limited supply 
of food. For example, he converted large quantities of 
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This was mixed with flour and baked into bread. 
Captain Verner was able to purchase a few cattle and 
sheep from friendly natives six miles up the river, and 
this not only supplied us with fresh meat but helped to 
economise our preserved beef. Still the prospect was 
not reassuring, and we watched anxiously for the return 
of the convoy from Jakdul, sending up signal rockets at 
intervals in the evening, lest arriving near us after dark 
it might miss our position. 

When our column left Korti on January 8, it was 
generally supposed that Lord Wolseley would follow it in 
a few days. This impression now deepened into a con- 
fident expectation of his arrival any day. If he still 
lingered in his sylvan abode on the Nile, we all felt abso- 
lutely certain that when he heard of our fight at Abu-Klea, 
and of the increased danger in which Gordon had been 
placed by the fall of Omdurman, he would at once push 
across the desert with reinforcements for his relief. As 
nearly a week had elapsed since he must, according to our 

* calculations, have received this information, we concluded 
that he would put in an appearance at Gubat on the 
30th or 31st. But, as our readers are aware, he never left 
Korti ; and hereby hangs a tale. 

The impression that Lord Wolseley would follow 
our column as stated was not without foundation, for 
on December 29 he actually telegraphed to Lord Har- 
tington that he hoped to be-able to start with all the 
Camel Regiments for Khartoum vid Jakdul and Shendy 
on January 72 As no reply to this telegram had been 
published, as was the case with regard to his similar pro- 
posal of February 11,? we may presume that H.M. Govern- 
ment disapproved of his intention to march on Khartoum. 

2 Epypt, No. 1 1885), p. 131. 3 Egypt, No. 9(1885), p. 1, 
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This view is sustained by their instructions to him, in 
which Lord Wolseley was given to understand that they 
relied upon him not to advance further southwards than 
was absolutely necessary to attain the primary object of 
the expedition, namely, to bring away General Gordon 
and Colonel Stewart from Khartoum. In order to keep 
him as it were strictly within the lines thus laid down for 
his guidance in these instructions, he was directed to 
endeavour to place himself in communication with these 
beleaguered officers. Hence Sir C. Wilson’s mission to 
Gordon, and the restraint put upon Lord Wolseley’s 
movements until it was carried out. 

An injustice would be done to Lord Wolseley if we 
supposed that, with Gordon’s letter of November 4 before 
him, and its confirmation by the intelligence he had 
received through his messenger on December 30, he 
did not on the latter date fully realise the critical con- 
dition of things at Khartoum. How otherwise can we 
reconcile his pressing anxiety about his friend ‘Charley 
Gordon’ in April and July with his inactivity at Korti 
at such a crisis, without supposing that he was officially 
prevented from hastening to his relief? No doubt 
Lord Wolseley would under these circumstances argue 
the case with the Government. ‘ 

And there are reasons for supposing that he did do 
so, for during the first week in January (1885) several 

" despatches were received from him, of so. important and 
private a nature, that Lord Hartington deciphered them 
himself in order to prevent even the high officials at the 
War Office becoming acquainted with their purport. 

Our expedition, therefore, as may be inferred from 
what hac juct heen ctated. was not—as we whn accam. 
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sent across the desert for the immediate relief of 
Khartoum, but chiefly in order to ascertain if General 

Gordon’s position was then so critical as to require.an 

armed intervention for his rescue. In fact, this whole 

procedure was but the continuation of the efforts made : 
in May,and subsequently, by H.M. Government to convey 

to Gordon the purport of their message of April 23 

(see page 11). Until his reply was teceived, Lord 

Wolseley’s hands were thus virtually officially tied. 

The wish for Lord Wolseley’s arrival was also toa 
large extent father to the thought, for we were not only 
weak in numbers and limited in the matter of supplies, 
but were without a general. Colonel Boscawen, who had 
borne himself so bravely, was so ill with fever that he was 
obliged to hand over the command to Colonel Mildmay 
Willson, in whose soldierly qualities we had the fullest 
confidence ; Colonel Barrow and his Hussars were fully 
occupied ; and Lord Charles Beresford also, if he had been 
well, could not as a sailor be relied upon when infantry 
operations were required. Our staff officers were, without 
exception, cavalry men, and though gallant and zealous, 
were young and inexperienced in practical warfare, 

Gordon’s journal had been brought down by the 
‘Bordein,’ and two entries in it of December 13 and 14 
when they became known had added to our anxiety. In 
his entry on the former date he told us that ‘if some effort : 
is not made before ten days’ time, the town will fall, It 
is inexplicable this delay. If the expeditionary forces 
have reached the river, and met my steamers, one hun- 
dred men are all that we require just to show themselves,’ 
It was now January 29, or over six weeks since these 
words had been written. Omdurman had fallen, the 
Mahdi had sent a large force to oppose us, and how could 
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we now expect the twenty soldiers Sir Charles had taken 
with him, though dressed in red coats, to frighten him, 
and thus raise the siege of Khartoum? The terrible 
suspense and anxiety of this week at Gubat to which we 
have thus referred will not ke forgotten by those who went 


‘through it. Still, no man’s heart failed him, for we knew, 


so far as we ourselves were concerned, we could hold our 
own, but if help and Wolseley did not soon come, what 
might not happen to beleaguered Gordon? 

Early on the morning of the 21st, signs of unusual 
activity were noticed in Metammeh. About IOAM. a 
large force of the enemy formed up outside of the place, 
and we concluded that at last they were about to attack 
our camp. An hour later we were startled by the report 
of a gun, and hastened up to the signal station to ascer- 
tain what had happened. Watching a group of the 
enemy’s horsemen on a height to the west of the town, I 
saw a shell burst among them, when they scattered with 
four of their saddles empty. The mass of the enemy 
formed up outside of the town, then disappeared in 
patches, and soon Colonel Talbot’s convoy from Jakdul, 
accompanied by Major Hunter, with the other half of the 
battery of screw guns, and the second division of the 
Naval Brigade, under the command of Lieutenant Van 
Koughnet, much to our relief, came in; but no Lord 
Wolseley. We were now, however, in a better position to 
‘stand a siege if the enemy cut our communications, 

Some anxiety was caused by a rapid fall of the 
Nile after the steamers had left us for Khartoum. In 
four days a pump, which had been originally placed 
upon its edge, was left a dozen yards inland by the re- 
ceding water. By actual measurement on the 31st, we 
ascertained that the river had. within the neriad man 
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tioned, fallen three feet. The Reisof the‘ Es Safia’ and 
her captain told us that while they feared Sir Charles’s 
flotilla would, from their draught of water, have great 
difficulty in reaching Khartoum, they now felt they 
would run a greater risk in returning. 

We have thus placed before our readers the condition 
of things at E] Gubat from the time we occupied it until 
the evening of the 31st, and the feelings of hopefulness 
which then pervaded the camp. We all went to sleep 
that night, listening as usual to the music of the enemy’s 
tom-toms at Metammeh, assured that ere long it would 
be replaced there by the sound of our bugles, for no one 
anticipated the rude awakening of the coming morning. 
But it came, nevertheless, in the message brought to us 
by Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley, the sad burden of which 
was : 

Too late, too late! Ye cannot enter now, 
for he told us Khartoum had fallen, and that, although 
Gordon was reported to be still holding out in the stone 
Mission Church there, there was every reason to fear 
he had been killed. This news fellon us like a thunder- 
bolt, crushing all our hopes, and filling us with sorrow 
and bitter disappointment. After our daring march 
across the desert, and fighting our way to the position 
we had been ordered to occupy on the Nile, and when 
we thought the object of our missiofi had been success- 
fully accomplished, to find that we had failed was a 
crushing blow to our brave little force. And so far as 
regards the heroism it had displayed in its efforts for the 
relief of Khartoum, Sir C. Wilson’s gallant struggle to 
reach it was a worthy climax, as will be admitted by 
those who have read his official report,‘ as well as his 


+ Egypt, No. 13 (1885), pp. 26-34. 
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personal and graphic account of what took place after 
he left us on the morning of the 24th, - 

The drift of our narrative requires us to call the 
attention of our readers to a few of the leading incidents 
in what Lord Hartington so appropriately called, in his 
despatch to Lord Wolseley, the brilliant services of Sir 
C. Wilson on this occasions 

The steamers made fair Progress on the 24th, and on 
the 25th passed the first narrow passage of the Shabloka 
Cataract at 3 P.M.,when their further progress was arrested 
for the night by the ‘Bordein’ running on a rock, from 
which she did not get clear until 9 A.M. on the 26th. 
She was no sooner got off than she ran aground again 
and stuck fast for the whole day. A start was made 
at 6 A.M. on the 27th, and the Shabloka Cataract was 
passed through a rocky passage only 30 yards wide. 
Beyond the Jebel Royan, some Arabs shouted from the 
west bank that a camelman had passed, going north, 
who reported that. Khartoum had fallen, and that Gor- 
don had been killed. The steamers started at 6 AM., 
when. a Shagiyeh from the east bank confirmed this 
report, stating that the disaster had occurred two days 
previously. Discrediting this, Sir C. Wilson therefore 
Prepared to force his way past the enemy’s batteries 
into Khartoum, leading himself in the ‘Bordein.’ The 
orders he gave to the detachment of the Royal Surrey 
were, to fire volleys at the embrasures of their batteries, 
while the Soudanese troops kept up an independent fire j 
and that the four guns of the steamers were to reply to 
those of the enemy, 


* Egypt, No. 18 (1885), p. 3, Telegraphic. ‘To General Lord Wolseley, 
Express warm recognition of Government of brilliant services of Sir Cc 
Wilson, and gallant rescue of his Party.” 
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On nearing Halfiyeh Sir Charles noticed that the 
large palm grove there had been burned, and that several 
large nuggars were lying alongside the bank. This 
latter circumstance led Khasm-el-Mus to conclude that 
Gordon’s troops must be there, for the Mahdi had no 
boats. This impression was, however, immediately dis- 
pelled by the hot fire which was opened upon the 
steamers from four guns and from rifles, ‘at ranges of 
from 600 to goo yards. 

After passing Shamba just above Halfiyeh on the 
left bank, two guns opened on the little flotilla from the 
right bank with a heavy rifle fire from both banks, which 
“was sustained until it came within range of the guns of 
Omdurman. 

When abreast of Tuti Island, which Sir Charles 
expected to find in Gordon’s possession, he says: ‘We 
were received by a sharp musketry fire at from 75 to 
200 yards range; three or four guns, of which one was 
certainly a Krupp, opened upon us from the upper end 
of Tuti, or from Khartoum, two guns from the fort at 
Omdurman, and a well-sustained rifle fire from the left 
bank.’ : 

“When halfway up Tuti Island, under the impression 
that it was still in Gordon’s hands, the steamers were 
run within sixty or seventy yards from the shore, ceased 
firing and asked for news. The only reply was a sharper 
and better directed fire. While it was thus made evident 
that the island was held by the enemy,.Sir Charles . 
thought that Khartoum might nevertheléss be holding 
out, and still went on. No sooner, however, did they 
‘start upwards,’ as he states, ‘than we got into sucha 
fire as I hope never to pass through again in a penny 
steamer. Two or more guns opened on us from 
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Omdurman, and three or four from Khartoum, or from 
the upper end of Tuti; the roll of musketry from each 
side was continuous, and high above that could be heard 
the grunting of a Nordenfeldt or a mitrailleuse, and the 
loud noise of the Krupp shells, 

Sir Charles still bravely kept on until the junction 
of the two Niles was reached, when it was apparent to 
everyone on the steamers that Khartoum had fallen 
into the hands of the Mahdi. He then ordered them to 
turn round and run full speed down the river, as it was 
hopeless to attempt a landing or communicate with the 
shore under such a fire as that to which they were 
now exposed. The scene at this moment is described 
by Sir Charles as very grand ; ‘the masses of the enemy 
with their fluttering banners near Khartoum ; the long 
rows of riflemen in the shelter-trenches at Omdurman ; 
the numerous groups of men on Tuti; the bursting of 
shells, and the water torn up by hundreds of bullets and 
occasionally heavier shot, making an impression never 
to be forgotten. Looking out over the stormy scene, it 
seemed almost impossible that we should escape,’ 

After the steamers had moored in the evening, Sir 
Charles, in order to make assurance doubly sure, sent 
out two messengers, one to go to Khartoum and the 
other to collect information. The latter, on his return, 
stated that he had been told by a Jaalin Arab that 
Khartoum had fallen on the night of the 26th through 
-the treachery of Farag Pasha and the Mudir of the: 
town, and that General Gordon was dead. 


* From Korti to Khartoum, 2nd Ed., pp. 176-177. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Effects of the fall of Khartoum on Soudanese crews and soldiers.—Collapse 
of Khasm.el-Mus and the gun-captain—How Sir Charles met the dis- * 
appointment— Treachery and wreck of both of his steamers—Landing 
at Mernat Island —Its indefensible position— Proposed march down the 
river abandoned —Stuart-Wortley sent to Gubat for aid—Despatch 
of Lord Charles Beresford from the camp in ‘Es Safia’—Comes to 
grief in passing first battery of the enemy—Gallant defence of his 
steamer while the boiler was being repaired —Opportunely aided by 
Sir C. Wilson from right bank—Embarkation of his party by Lord 
Charles, and safe arrival at the camp—Last attempt to rescue Gordon 
Its gallantry overlooked by Wolseley—His explanation as to the 
ultimate cause of his failure to relieve Khartoum criticised —Condition 
of the town after December 14—Desperate condition on January 18— 
An unpublished telegram—Gordon’s last struggle for the defence of 
Khartoum—The Mahdi’s tactics Starvation of the garrison—Assault 

“and capture—Why it fell—Gordon’s faithfulness to the end— His 
gloomy foreboding sadly realised—Mistakes in conduct of the expedi- 
tion. 


No one can read the thrilling account given by Sir 
C. Wilson of the danger to which his steamers were 
exposed in again running the gauntlet of the enemy’s 
batteries and riflemen when he turned their heads down 
stream, without admiring his coolness and unflinching 
courage, The position in which he was then placed 
was at first most critical, for when the Soudanese troops 
realised that Khartoum had fallen they completely 
collapsed ; and well they might, poor fellows, for now 
they knew they had lost wives, families, and all they 
possessed ! Khasm-el-Mus, overpowered with grief, sank 
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down into a corner of the turret and covered his head, and 
the brave gunner-captain of the ‘ Bordein’ forsook his 
gun, exclaiming, ‘ What is the use of firing now, for I have 
lost all?’ With some trouble and not a few strong 
expletives they at length got him to fire again, and now, 
thoroughly roused, he served his gun with redoubled 

+ energy, until the steamers passed out of range of those 
of the enemy at Halfiyeh. 

+» To Sir Charles the news that Khartoum had fallen, 
and Gordon was dead, was naturally a crushing blow, 
and seemed at first ‘too cruel to be true” ‘I think, 
he says, ‘I should have collapsed like Khasm-el-Mus, 
if I had not had to think of getting the steamers down 
the cataracts, which I knew, from what the captains ” 
said coming up, would be a difficult and dangerous 
business,’ And this it proved to be, for both of them, 
as our readers know, were wrecked as follows. 

The ‘ Talahawiyeh’ struck a rock at 4.30 P.M. on the 
29th, when nearly abreast of Jebel Royan, which made 
so large a hole in her bottom that she sank very 
rapidly between the rocks. Captain Trafford and Lieu- 
tenant Stuart-Wortley managed with great difficulty to 
get the men, with their arms, two guns, the rations, and 
small-arm ammunition, into a large nuggar which the 
steamer had in tow. About ’sunset they dropped down 
to a small island where the ‘ Bordein’ had been brought 
up, after the accident had occurred to her sister ship. 
The natives were landed on the island, but the British 
officers and soldiers went on board of the steamer. 

On the 31st, after having cleared the cataracts, and 
when Sir Charles was speculating on his chances of 
safely passing the enemy’s battery at Wad-Habeshi, 
the ‘Bordein’ ran upon a rock, and immediately began 
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rapidly to fill with water. The steamer was then 
brought up alongside a small island about fifty yards 
from the larger island of Mernat, about thirty miles up 
the Nile from our camp. The hole made by the rock 
in the steamer’s bow was unfortunately below the water- 
line, and in a place so difficult to get at that all attempts 
to stop it failed. The men, guns,ammunition, and such 
stores as could be reached were landed on the small 
island, As Mernat, by which it was commanded, was 
found to be a miserable place for defence, Sir Charles 
decided to make a forced march down the right bank 
by moonlight with the Sussex and Soudanese soldiers, 
and to send the nuggar down the river with the sailors 
and a small guard. 

When the order was given to the native crews and 
soldiers to prepare to start for the mainland in order to 
commence the proposed march down the river, they 
showed such a disinclination to obey it that Sir Charles 
decided to remain where he was until relief came to 
him from Gubat. In fact, the men were so demoralised 
by recent events that he did not know how far ke could 
depend upon them. At 6.45 P.M. he therefore sent 
Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley in a small boat to report 
what had occurred, and to ask that a steamer might be 
sent to his assistance. 

On February 1, leaving a guard of twenty natives 
on the small island, he moved the rest of the force over 
to Mernat with all the guns and stores, and formed a 
zereba. On the 2nd a friendly Shagiyeh brought news 
that a steamer had left Gubat on the previous day for his 
relief, and about 7 A.M. on the 3rd he heard the steamer 
‘Es Safia’ come into action with the enemy’s battery at 
Wad-Habeshi ; and shortly afterwards Captain Trafford, 
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who was on the ‘look out’ at the end of the island, 
reported that he had seen her enveloped in smoke, and 
feared she had met with a serious accident. As the 
steamer continued ,to fire on the battery, and could be 
seen swinging at anchor, Sir Charles broke up his zereba 
and prepared to march down to her. : 

In response to Sir Charles’s request through Lieut. 
Stuart-Wortley for assistance, Lord Charles Beresford 
was despatched by Colonel Mildmay Willson in this 
steamer at 2 P.M. on February 1. He took with him 
Lieut. Van Koughnet, and part of the 2nd division of 
the Naval Brigade which had so opportunely arrived on 
the previous day, twenty non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Mounted Infantry under Lieut. Bower, two 
Gardners, and two 4-pounder brass mountain guns. We 
watched the ‘Es Safia’ with much interest as she 
steamed away from us up the river flying the St. 
George ensign, feeling assured that her gallant com- 
mander would on this occasion make as good a fight 
under it as he had done in the ‘Condor’ at Alexandria 
in 1882. 

The ‘Es Safia’ came in sight of the enemy’s battery 
at Wad-Habeshi at 8 A.M. on February 3, and immedi- 
ately opened fire on it with her bow gun at 1,200 yards, 
On nearing it the Arabs opened a heavy rifle fire on her, 
and also from their gun in the embrasure facing down 
’ the river, to which Lord Charles replied with the 
Gardners and-rifles when opposite the central embra- 
sure ; the enemy fired their gun from it, but the shot 
passed over the steamer, although owing to the depth of - 
water she had to pass within 80 yards of it. When the 
‘Es Safia’ had got 200 yards beyond the fort, the Gardners 
could not be got to bear, and only a few of the riflemen 
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were able to continue their fire on the embrasures, The 
enemy then sent a shot from the gun on their embrasure 
facing up the river into the boiler, and let the steam 
escape in such a volume as to attract the attention of 
Captain Trafford on Mernat Island, nearly three miles 
up the river. Sufficient, however, was left to propel the 
steamer 300 yards further on, when she anchored. The 
enemy now redoubled their fire, until Lord Charles got 
one of the Gardners into action upon them through a 
hole he made in the after side of the steamer’s battery, 
where he was able also to place one of the 9-pounder 

” brass guns by cutting off about a foot of its trail with e 
saw. The latter, however, having no recoil, capsized 
every time it was fired. 

The fire from this gun and the Gardner, and from as 
many rifles as could be got to bear upon it, was con- 
centrated on the embrasure facing up the river, and upon 
the enemy’s rifle trenches, from 8 A.M. until 8.30 P.M., and 
kept up without intermission by reliefs of men told off 
for the purpose. This prevented the Arabs from getting 
their gun to bear effectively on the steamer, and also 
from taking it from the earthwork to put it in another 
position in which they could do so, 

The enemy managed nevertheless to keep up a hot 
rifte fire, and their bullets, Lord Charles says in his 
report, ‘rattled like hail all over the ship,’ They also 
fired several rounds from their gun, but owing to the - 
hot fire kept up on them. from the steamer they could 
not train it properly, and their shots travelled a hun- 
dred yards to the right of the ‘Es Safia’ 

Sir Charles, after breaking up his zereba on Mernat 

~ Island, crossed over to the mainland from its lower end 
without opposition from the enemy, and embarked the 
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women, the wounded, and the sailors and stores, &c., in 
the nuggar, with a small guard under Captain Gascoigne. 
He then marched his men down the right bank until 
opposite to where the steamer was anchored, when he 
learned by signal what had happened to her boiler, 
Bringing up one of the g- pounder brass guns from the 
nuggar, which in the meanwhile had drifted down the 
river to where he had halted, the ‘ gun-captain’ Abdullah 
‘Effendi and his black artillerymen soon brought it into 
action against the centre embrasure of the enemy’s bat- 
tery. Sir Charles also lined the bank with his black rifle- 
men, and sent four of the best marksmen of the Sussex 
down to the river’s edge, where they lay down on the 
sand and made excellent practice at 1,100 yards range. 
Having arranged with Lord Charles to embark his 
party next morning at a more favourable point about 
two miles further down the river, Sir Charles, after 
sunset, sent Captain Trafford with the Sussex and part 
of the Soudanese soldiers to occupy it and form a zereba. 
He remained behind himself with the gun and a detach- 
ment of the latter to cover the nuggar while floating past 
the enemy’s works, Unfortunately, the unwieldy craft 
no sooner began to drift down-stream than she ran on a 
sandbank and did not get off it until after sunset, and 
then soon after grounded on two rocks within four hun-= 
dred yards abreast of the centre embrasure of thé 
enemy’s battery. Here she remained’ stuck fast, Te 
a heavy gun and rifle fire, until 8 A.M. next day, ut, 
singular to say, without a single casualty. 4 
By a skilful ruse, Lord Charles led the enemy to 
believe he had abandoned the steamer, and at daybreak 
on February 4 got up steam, ran a short distance jp 
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enemy’s battery ; and having got Captain Gascoigne and 
his stranded nuggar afloat, picked up Sir Charles’s party 
where they were waiting for him, and safely arrived at 
El! Gubat shortly after sunset. 

Thus ended our last effort to rescue Gordon and 
relieve Khartoum. It ‘ailed, but from no lack of 
heroism and zeal on the part of its commander or of 
the officers and men under him. For twelve days they 
had been under fire, and although, from the admirable 
- manner in which their two steamers had been ‘blinded’ 
by the late Colonel Stewart, only two Soudanese had 
been killed and twenty-five wounded, it was a wonder 
that they had not been either sunk or disabled by the 
heavy gun-fire to which they had been then exposed, 
This speaks volumes for the able manner in which Sir 
C. Wilson and his officers handled their little flotilla, 
and for the gallantry shown by Gordon’s black soldiers 
while the steamers were forcing their way past Halfiyeh 
and Omdurman. Although they had to run the gaunt- 
let of the enemy’s batteries at these points, and were 
under a continuous heavy fire, they never flinched. It 
was only when all hope failed them of reaching Khartoum 
that they lost heart and became demoralised. Then 
followed intrigues and threatened mutiny, desertions 
of some to the enemy—including the captain of the 
‘Bordein’—and the treachery which wrecked both 
steamers, That this demoralisation did not result in a 
complete disaster must be attributed to the tact, cool- 
ness, and courage Sir C. Wilson displayed in the trying 
circumstances in which he was thus placed. We notice, 
therefore, with no little surprise that Lord Wolseley, in 
a despatch to Lord Hartington at the time, almost 
entirely ignored his services, while he extravagantly 
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eulogised those of Lord C. Beresford in the fight he 
was forced to make at Wad-Habeshi on February 4 in 
order to rescue his steather from the perilous position in 
which no prudent ‘leader of men,’ however rare his 
fighting qualities, would have ventured to place her. 
We have no wish to detract from the bravery exhibited 
by him on that occasion, for with Sir C. Wilson we 
heartily admit there have been few pluckier actions than 
that sustained by the ‘ Safia’ whilst her boiler was being 
repaired. But was it fair for Lord Wolseley in the above 
despatch merely to allude to Sir C. Wilson’s gallant effort 
to communicate with General Gordon as ‘his endeavour 
to reach Khartoum in a steamer,’ and to refer to the 
detailed account of his twelve days’ fighting, which he 
enclosed to Lord Hartington at the same time, only as 
‘an interesting diary of events and of Sir Charles Wilson’s 
proceedings on that occasion’? 

We can only account for this ungenerous treat- 
ment of a brave and able officer on the ground that 
Lord Wolseley wrote this despatch when he was almost 
bewildered through bitter disappointment at the entire 
failure of his own plans for the rescue of Gordon and 
the relief of Khartoum. After relying upon their 
successful issue, it was too cruel to be true, as he appears 
at the moment to have thought, that he had perished 
and that Khartoum had fallen. Therefore he expressed 

“his dissatisfaction to Lord Hartington that Sir Charles 
had not pressed on to the beleaguered city when he had 
approached so near it. Though Omdurman and Tuti 
Island had fallen into the hands of the Mahdi, he ex- 
pressed the opinion in a previous despatch that, as it 
was not clear that any shots had been fired from the 
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was a gleam of hope that Khartoum remained un- 
captured. This view of matters he seems to have 
thought corroborated by the fact that no rumour as to 
the fall of the city or the death of Gordon had then 
(February 9) reached any of the villages near Korti. He 
also seems to have given undue weight in this connection 
to the rumour brought to him by young Stuart-Wortley 
that Gordon had shut himself up with a few determined 
men in a stone mission church, for he points out to Lord 
Hartington its position in Khartoum, on a map of the 
place enclosed in his despatch. ; 
Lord Wolseley, misled by these and other conflicting 
reports, and by the state of his own feelings at the time, 
even blames Sir Charles for the failure of the expedition, 
by suggesting that he should have reached Khartoum 
on January 25, and that if he had done so the place 
would not have been surrendered. The ground upon 
which he bases this opinion is that Gordon had said that 
the presence of a few British soldiers in his steamers at 
Khartoum would ensure his safety and that of the place. 
We have already shown that it was impossible for 
Sir C. Wilson to have left Gubat under any circum- 
stances early enough to reach Khartoum on that date, 
and from no fault of his own. It is true, as Lord 
Wolseley remarks, that Gordon did say that the presence 
of a few British troops on board of his steamers would 
save him and Khartoum, But he said‘this on December * 
13, in these words :— 


All that is absolutely necessary is for fifty of the ex- 
peditionary force to get on board a steamer and come up to 
Halfiyeh, and thus let their presence be felt ; that is not asking 
tov much, but it must happen at once, or it will be (as usual) 
too late, 
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And in the last entry in his journal, on December 14, he 
said it again in these emphatic words :-— 


Now Mark Tus! If the expeditionary force, and I ask 
for no more than two hundred men, does not come inten days, 
the town may fall, and I have done my best for the honour of 
our country, 


This last warning and sad appeal for help only con- 
firms other warnings and appeals Lord Wolseley had 
received from Gordon on previous occasions. We refer 
specially to his letter of November 4,in which he in- 
formed him that he could hold out easily until! Decem- 
ber 14, but that after that it would be difficult. But this 
warning was not heeded. In an entry in his journal on 
November 8 Ggrdon seems to have understood the way 
in which his appeals for speedy help were being acted 
upon, for he wrote as follows :— 


If Lord Wolseley did say he hoped to relieve Khartoum 
before many months, he must have a wonderful confidence in 
our powers of endurance, considering that when he is said to 
have made this utterance we had been blockaded six and a 
half months, and are now in our ninth month, 


Lord Wolseley must since have learned from Gordon’s 
published journals and Colonel Kitchener's ‘ Notes on 
the Fall of Khartoum’ what good reasons there were for 
anticipating any day after December 24 the catastrophe 
“which happened at Khartoum on January 26. 

From. all sources of information we learn that on 
December 14 the town was in such a critical state as 
to warrant the fear that it might fall in ten days, for 
there was then in store an amount of food which repre- 
sented eighteen days’ rations for the garrison alone, On 
January 1 this supply would have been exhausted. 
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The fort of Omdurman had been provisioned for six 
weeks on November 3, and this supply would therefore 
be exhausted on December 20. All communication 
with it had been cut off since Gordon’s steamers had 
been sent away to meet our expedition ; and there is 
good reason to fear that it was short of ammunition, 
from the same reasons, for the supply asked for by its 
commander, Farag Pasha, could not be sent over to it. 

The Mahdi had learned from deserters the straits 
for food in which the garrison now was, and he hoped 
the town would fall into his hands without fighting, 
Until, therefore, he-heard of our approach, he quietly 
waited for this result. 

Stewart’s first half-dash across the desert seems, 
however, to have roused him to action, for Omdurman 
fell into his hands between January 6 and 13. 

This was a scrious: matter for Khartoum, for it en- 
abled the Arabs, by the erection of batteries on the left 
bank, to close the White Nile to Gordon’s steamers and 
to complete the investment of the place through the 
establishment of ferries south of it, by which a constant 
and rapid communication with their positions on that 
front could be carried on. 

On January 18 the state of the garrison was des- 
perate from want of food. All the dogs, cats, donkeys, 
and even the rats had been eaten up. A ration of gum 
was now issued daily to the troops, with bread made’ 
from the pounded fibre of the palm-tree. Gordon, it is 
said, during these days never slept, but constantly went 
round the various posts encouraging the soldiers to stand 
firm by the assurance that a British army was coming 
to their rescue. His state of mind is expressed with 
sad eloquence in the following telegram :— 
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rom GORDON Pasa fo fhe SOVEREIGNS OF THE Powers, 


Khartoum, December 29, 1884. 

(After salutations.) I would at once, calling to mind what 
I have gone through, inform their Majesties the Rulers of 
Great Britain and the Ottoman Empire, who appointed me 
Governor-General of the Soudan for the purpose of appeasing 
the rebellion in that country, that during the twelve months I 
have been here, these two Powers-—the one remarkable for her 
wealth, and the other for her military force—have remained 
unaffected by my situation, perhaps relying too much on the 
news sent by Hassan Pasha Khalifa, who surrendered of his 
own accord. 

Although I am personally too insignificant to be taken into 
account, the Powers were bound nevertheless to fulfil the 
engagements upon which my appointment was based, so as to 
shield the honour of their Governments. 

What I have gone through I cannot describe, The Al- 
mighty God will help me.! 


On January 20 the news of our defeat of the Mahdi’s 
picked troops at Abu-Klea created consternation in his 
camp. Hearing on the 22nd that our column had 
reached the Nile at Metammeh, which it was supposed 
he had captured, he decided at once to attack Khartoum 

" before reinforcements could enter it, 

Runiours were also prevalent in Khartoum itself of . 
the fighting at Abu-Klea and of our arrival at Metam- 
meh. On the 23rd it seems that Gordon had a stormy 
interview with Farag Pasha, when the latter probably 


) This is from the copy of a telegram brought down from Khartoum by 
a telegraph clerk, who was for some time held prisoner by the Dervishes, 
but escaped. The original, he says, was concealed ina Tifle cartridge and 
sent down to Dongola. Its authenticity, which was at first doubted, is 
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made proposals to him for the surrender of the town. 
On the following day the question of its surrender was 
discussed. Some on the Council were of opinion that 
it could hold out no longer and should be surrendered 
on the terms offered by the Mahdi, apparently through 
Farag Pasha. Gordon would not, however, listen to the 
proposal. On the 25th he was slightly ill, and, although 
he did not appear in public, had several interviews with 
leading men, and evidently knew the end was near. 
That night many of the famished troops left their posts - 
in search of food in the town, and many of them were 
too weak for duty through want of food. This caused 
considerable alarm in the town, and many of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants with their slaves replaced these 
famished soldiers on the fortifications. ‘ 

About 3.30 A.M. on Monday, the 26th, the Mahdi 
made his predetermined assault on the town, making 
his principal attacks on the Boori Gate, at the extreme 
east end of the line of defences on the Blue Nile, and 
on the Messalamieh Gate on the west side, near the 
White Nile. The attack on the former place was re- 
pulsed, but at the latter, having filled the ditch with 
bundles of straw, brushwood, beds, &c., they penetrated 
the fortifications. The defenders of the Boori Gate, 
taken thus in the rear, retired, leaving the town at the 
mercy of the enemy. 

It is doubtful whether Farag Pasha was guilty of 
the treachery which has been ascribed to him; but 
Hassan Bey Balmasawy, who commanded at the 
Messalamieh Gate, did not, Colonel Kitchener thinks, 
make a proper defence, and failed to warn Gordon of 
the attack by the enemy. : 

There are also some grounds for suspecting that 
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Farag Pasha interfered with the existing telegraphic 
communication between the palace and the parts along 
the line of fortifications, so as to Prevent General 
‘Gordon from being promptly warned of the attack 
of the enemy on the town. 

That he opened the gate to the enemy has, how- 
ever, been distinctly denied by the colonel of a bat- 
talion of irregulars, when the town fell, and by a num- 
ber of refugee'soldiers who came to Dongola before it 
was evacuated by our troops. In fact, all the accusations 
of treachery against him seem to have been based on 
mere supposition. ; 

A careful consideration, however, of all the informa- 
tion yet obtained bearing upon the subject, confirms the 
opinion that the town fell ‘from sudden assault, when the 
garrison was too exhausted by privations to make a 
proper. resistance,’ and that Gordon was killed while on 
his way to the stone mission church, which, it is known, 
contained all ‘his ammunition, and had been prepared 
for defence in case of such a contingency as had now 
occurred. oe 

And so fell Khartoum, after its noble resistance of 

317 days; maintained by the indomitable resolution 
and resource of one Englishman, who, from a sense of 
duty, and in defence of the national honour, fell with 
it rather than desert his post. 
*  *T will do my best,’ he told Sir Evelyn Baring in a 
telegram on March 1, 1884, ‘to carry out my instruc- 
tions, but. feel convinced that I shall be caught in 
Khartoum, 

In the entry in his journal of November 8, after 
complaining of Tord Wroalealeev. 11.009 hare 
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confidence in the further powers of endurance of the 
people’s garrison of Khartoum, he further writes :— 


I am quite sure of one thing, that the policy followed 
up till lately is one which will act detrimentally on our army, 
for what officer, if he was in a fortress, could have any con- 
fidence that it might not be advisable to abandon him ? 

Her Majesty’s Government told me, or, rather, my: friend 
Baring told me, I was not to leave Khartoum for the equator 
until I had permission. I have his telegram saying if I leave 
Khartoum I should be acting against orders.” 


In a previous entry, October 13, 1884, he had written 
as follows :— 


We are a wonderful people ; it was never our government 
which made us a great nation ; our government-has been ever 
the drag on our wheels, It is, of course, on the cards that 
Khartoum is taken under the nose of the expeditionary force, 
which will be just too late, 


How sadly justified by the event were these in- 
stinctive forebodings of General Gordon, and how 
accurate, also, was his estimate of the causes which 
brought it about! : 

To these causes, so far as the Gladstone Cabinet is 
concerned, I have from the very first specially called 
attention. : ; 

So. far as the forces engaged on the expedition are 
concerned, I have shown that it was not their fault: 
that Gordon and Khartoum perished. 

Although I have felt called upon to differ from 
Lord Wolseley on the views he expressed in his des- 
patch of February 15, as to the ultimate cause of the 
failure of the expedition, I agree with him that it was 
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not from any lack of energy on their part, for my 
narrative confirms this declaration : ‘All ranks worked 
as hard as human beings could, hoping to render the 
earliest possible assistance to their comrade who was 
besieged in Khartoum,’ 

At the same time the fact cannot be disguised that 
several mistakes were made in the conduct of the expe- 
dition, which contributed to its failure. 

Amongst these the most serious, perhaps, was that 
made in the middle of November, when the information 
was received from Gordon that, after December 14, he 
would be in a most difficult if not desperate position. 

Instead of then waiting until the whole force .had 
passed up the cataracts by the whalers, all efforts should 
have been concentrated upon despatching the Camel 
Corps, or part of it, across the desert to Khartoum. 

This, as we have shown, could easily have been 
accomplished, for any number of camels could have 
been obtained from the Kabbabish, and Sir Evelyn 
Wood had accumulated a good supply of (British) com- 
missariat stores at Hannek, : 

Unfortunately, the Opinions of General Butler and 
the other Red River men, who had pledged themselves 
before leaving England to the ‘success of the boat. 
transport scheme, prevailed, camel transport was neg- 
lected, and consequently it was December, 30 before 
Lord Wolseley, as he himself admits, was in a position 
to make a dash across the ‘Bayuda desert. Even then, 

* Lord Hartington, in submitting the Supplementary Estimates to 
Parliament for the expedition on’ November 13, 1884, stated that Lord 
Wolseley had determined to concentrate 2,000 troops at Debbeh, whence 
he could send them as a mounted force across the desert to Khartoun, 


(See map.) This operation may, he further said, supersede the very 
considerable one of sending five or six thousand men ip boats all the 
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from lack of camel transport, he could only send with 
General Stewart a part of the Camel Corps on the ex- 
pedition, for he had to dismount the heavy camel 
regiment, as we have seen, and to supply the transport 
for the stores the Guards took with them. 

Had a thousand more camels then been available, 
General Stewart could have gone on to Metammeh and 
reached it on January 6 without firing a shot. Vet 
Lord Wolseley tells us in view of all these facts, in the 
despatch referred to, that ‘no time was lost in pushing 
across the desert to Jakdul, because he left Korti for 
there almost a month before thé last regiment to arrive 
had reached Korti.’ ; 

As a set-off against our expedition being too late 
to relieve Khartoum, it has been alleged that the place 
might, or indeed would, have fallen through treachery 
on the approach of a British force, even if it had been 
despatched for its relief at an earlier date. But, as my 
readers will remember, this was the danger which con- 
fronted Gordon on his arrival at Khartoum, and which 
was increased by the delay of the Government in send- 
ing the aid he needed in order successfully to cope with 
it. Ina despatch from which I have already quoted he 
told the Gladstone Cabinet that conspiracy was more to 
be feared in Khartoum than open revolt, And yet in 
face of such a peril they left him alone month after 
month to contend against it, until at last he was hemmed 
in by the Mahdi, and his garrison reduced to the last 
extremity from want of food, and then turned round 
and pleaded as an excuse the inevitable nature of a 


distance. He characterised the former as a ‘much smaller and more rapid’ 
operation than the latter, which had only been provided for in the event of 
greater resistance being encountered than was anticipated. 
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catastrophe which their own neglect of duty had chiefly 
contributed to bring about. 

Although we have no conclusive evidence that 
Khartoum did fall through treachery, as is implied by 
the allegation referred to, the danger arising from its 
known existence in the town should have been guarded 
against in the conduct of the expedition, This was 
specially important with respect to the despatch of the 
Desert.Column. In order to avert danger from this 
source, in place of being first sent to occupy Jakdul, it 
ought to have rapidly pushed on to Metammeh. Had 
this been done, the Mahdi would not have had the eleven 
days’ notice he had of our advance by that route in 
which to avail himself of any treachery he knew to exist 
in Khartoum, or to take the measures he did to prevent 
our communicating with the place. Merawi might have 
been occupied, but not another soldier nor a biscuit 
should have been sent up the Nile beyond Korti until we 
had joined hands with Gordon, If camel-transport was 
lacking, the whole or part of the intended Desert Column 
should have been marched on foot in order to secure 
this object. The crisis of the expedition was now 
reached, and every possible effort should have been 
made to meet it successfully. Late as the expedition 
had been started, and delayed as it had been by unfore- 
seen obstacles in its ascent of the Nile, it was now within 
“measurable distance, as regards both time and space, of 
Khartoum, and not an hour should have been lost in 
reaching it. I have already explained how we failed 
in a previous chapter, and will only further remark here 
that, in the opinion of competent military authorities, all 
the other mistakes made in the conduct of the expe- 
dition sink into insignificance compared with this one. 
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It is so sad to think that after the heroic struggles 
made by Lord Wolseley and the force under his com- 
mand, he was thus too late to rescue Gordon and relieve 
Khartoum. 

That success was so nearly attained despite all the 
difficulties with which it had to contend, proves con- 
clusively that Lord Wolseley could have successfully 
accomplished the object for which he was sent, had the 
expedition been despatched a month, or, as he himself 
asserts, a fortnight, earlier. This is abundantly borne 
out by the facts I have given with respect to its cause 
and issue. It was indeed a triumph of military skill, in 
face of all the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
for a general to have transported supplies for an army of 
10,000 men so far inland in so short a time. In fact, the 
whole plan of the expedition in this and other respects 
was thoroughly British in its boldness of conception, and 
could only have been adopted by Lord Wolseley from a 

"full reliance upon the troops who were to be employed 
in its execution. Foreign military critics, especially 
those of Germany, have enthusiastically acknowledged 
all this, and have rightly accounted for its failure by the 
dilatoriness of H.M. Government in authorising its des- 
patch. This was, indeed, the unfortunate cause which, 
despite the heroic efforts of its chief and the forces 
engaged under him in it, made the Nile Expedition 
too late for Gordon and Khartoum. : 
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Notk.—In all their correspondence with General Gordon, both Sir 
Evelyn Baring and Mr. Egertén merely carried out instructions sent them 
by Lord Granville. A careful perusal of the Blue Books will show that 
both these able officials often demurred to the course being pursued towards 
Gordon by her Majesty’s Government. 


Extract FROM GoRDON’s JOURNAL (SEPTEMBER 23, 1884). 


T am sure I should like that fellow Egerton ; there is a big- 
hearted jocularity about his communications, and I should think 
the cares of life sat easily on him. He wishes to know exactly 
‘day, hour, and minute,’ that I expect to be in difficulties as 
to provisions andammunition. Now I really think that if —~ 
were to turn over the ‘ archives’ (a delicious word) of his office, 
he would see we had been in difficulties for provisions for some 
months. Itis as if amanon the bank, having seen his friend in 
river already bobbed down two or three times, hails, ‘I say, old 
fellow, let us know when we are to throw you the life-buoy. 
I know you have bobbed down two or three times, but it is a 
pity to throw you the life-buoy until you really are in extremis, 
and I want to know exactly, for I am a man brought up in a 
school of exactitude, though I did forget (?) to date my June 
telegram about that Bedouin escort contract.’ 

Any one reading the telegram May 5, Suakim ; April 29, 
Massowah ; and, without date, Egerton saying, ‘ Her Majesty's 
Government does not entertain your proposals to supply Turkish 
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or other troops in order to undertake military operations in 
Soudan, and consequently if you stay at Khartoum you should 
State your reasons,’ might imagine one was luxuriating up here, 
whereas I am sure no one wishes more to be out of it than 
myself. The ‘reasons’ are those horridly plucky Arabs. I own 
to having been very insubordinate to her Majesty’s Government 
and its official, but it is my nature, and I cannot help it, I 
fear I have not’ even tried to play battledore and shuttlecock: 
with them, I know if I was chief I would never employ my- 
self, for I am incofrigible. To men like Dilke, who weigh 
every word, I must be perfect poison. I wonder what ithe 
telegrams about Soudan have cost her Majesty’s Government, 
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In the following entry in his journal, on October 5, 
1884, General Gordon summed up the situation, 


Let us consider dispassionately the state of affairs, Does 
her Majesty’s Government consider they are responsible for the 
extrication of the Soudan garrisons and Cairo inhabitants ? 
We can only judge that her Majesty’s Government does’ re- 
cognise this responsibility, for otherwise why did they send me 
up, and why did they relieve Tokar? Once this responsibility 
is assumed, I see no outlet for it but to relieve the garrisons, 
cotte gue cote. It may be said that the object of the present 
expedition is for my relief personally. But how is it possible - 
for me to go away and leave men whom I have egged on to 
fight for the last six months? How could I leave after en- 
couraging Sennaar to hold out? No one could possibly wish 
me to do so. No Government could take the responsibility 
of so ordering me. There is this difficulty ; perhaps it would 
be patriotic to bolt ; but even if I could get my mind to do it 
I doubt it it is possible to get my body out of this place. Had 
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Baring said in March, ‘ Shift foryourself as best you can,’ which 
he could have done, the affair could have been arranged, and 
we could have bolted to the Equator ; but if you look over,my 
telegrams, you will see I ask him what he will do, and he never 
answered, ‘The people had not then endured any privation, 
and I was, as it were, not much engaged to them ; but now it 
is different, especially as we have communicated with Sennaar. 
No one can judge the waste of money and expense of life in 
the present expedition—it is an utter waste of both—but it is 
simply due to the indecisions of our Government. ° Had they 
said from the first, ‘We do not care—we will do nothing for the 
garrisons of the Soudan, they may perish ; had they not relieved 
Tokar ;*had they not telegraphed to me as to. the force to 
relieve me (vide telegrams, May 5, from Suakim sgApril 29, 
from Massowah) ; had they telegraphed (when Baring tele- 
graphed to Cuzzi, March 29, which arrived here saying, ‘No 
British troops are coming to Berber, negotiations going on 
about opening road—Graham was about to attack Osman 
Digna’), ‘ Shift for yourself,’ why nothing could have been said ; 
but her Majesty’s Government would not say they were going to 
abandon the garrisons, and, therefore, ‘shift for yourself.’ It 
is that which has hampered us so much. On the one hand, if 
I bolted I deserted them (her Majesty’s Government) ; on the 
other hand, by staying I have brought about this expedition, 


Baring gave me distinct orders not to go to the Equator without .. 


the permission of her Majesty's Government (vide telegrams 
with Stewart’s Journal). I do not question the policy of her’ 
Majesty's Government in not keeping the Soudan.- It is a 
wretched country, and not worth keeping. I do not pretend ' 
“even to judge the policy of letting the garrisons, &c., &e., 
perish ; but I do say, I think that her Majesty’s Government 
ought to have taken the bold step of speaking out and saying 
‘Shift for yourself’ in March, when I could have done so, and 
not now, when I am in honour bound to the people after six: 
months’ bothering warfare. Not only did Baring “not say, 
‘Shift for yourself,’ but he put a veto. upon my going to the 
Equator—zide his telegrams in Stewart’s Tournal. I sav thie 
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because no one deplores more the waste of money and life in this 
expedition, and no one can realise its difficulties better than 
myself, but owing to what has passed, owing to indecision, we 
are in for it, and the only thing now to do is to see how to 
get out of it with honour and the least expense possible—and 
I see no other way than by giving the country to the Turks. 
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Suez, February 19, 1877. 
My dear Mr. Janson,—Could you, if the Viceroy gave you 
them, utilise the four elephants he has on the railway works? 
You would have to see the mahouts and arrange for their pay, 
and bear them on your budget, and also see to their transport 
to Wady Halfa. I have asked about them.—Yours sincerely, 


C. E. Gorpon. 
Reply Telegram. 
Animals cannot be used ; there is no proper food for them. 
Janson. 


Suez, February 21, 1877. 
My dear Mr. Janson,—I count on your helping me in many 
other ways than as engineer of railway, and, therefore, send you 
the enclosed note.—Yours sincerely, 
C. E. Gorpon. 


(Exclosure.) 


1. Report on nature, cost, &c., of placing two strong towing 
tugs on river between Hannek.and Ambukol, either by taking 
them up in sections and putting them together at Hannek, or 
else by taking them up at high Nile (this latter course is 
practicable, for I have steamers at Khartoum of 250 tons, 
which came up Nile from Alexandria). (Enquire about this.) 
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N.B.—I should ask you to see to the working of these steamers, 
when in position, and put them under your orders. 

2. Report.on river from Ambukol to Berber ; I must see 
in any reports if the river has ever been examined on this length. 
With respect to No. 2 report on river ‘from Ambukol to Berber, 
have you a sharp fellow who can undertake this work, and what 
would be the cost of the same? Nowadays we can get steamers 
which are powerful and draw but little water. 


Massowah, March 11, 1877. 


My dear Mr. Janson,—Thanks for your letter and the 
contents and the information. Mind and keep all my letters to 
you. L&tus clear up all our debts, even if it causes a stop to the 
works ; anything is better than debts unpaid.—Yours sincerely, 

C. E. Gorpon. 


En route to Khartoum, November 16, 1877. 


My dear Mr. Janson,—It is of the greatest import to me to 
get steamers on the river all the way up to Khartoum, so pray 
consider your time not lost in going carefully over the arsenals 
at Cairo and Alexandria. Look on the railway as finished with 
respect to its future, i.e. it will eventually go up to Dahl, but 
never beyond it. I want you to get all information you can 
about the small steamers, and also to study the question how 
to get them up. If the Arabs, with one Frenchman, a Count 
some one, took up seven 200-ton steamers from Cairo to 
Khartoum, surely you, with so much greater means, can take up 
smaller steamers. Now what I would do would be—1. Enquire 
well into the cost of the coal; bricks 3/. 6s. per ton, you said. 

. 2. Try and pass up to Hannek one of the screw steamers at 
Wady Halfa; then, 3. Go up to Merowa and examine that rapid, 
and pass up a steamer through that, then you can go up in 
that steamer to Habou Hamed, and examine that, and so on, 
building up as you go, till you reach Berber, where Khartoum 
steamers can meet you. You said there was between Halfa’ 
and Hannek a bit of open river for forty miles ; put one screw 
steamer on that, and the other above Hannek :; that will take us 
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without expense to Merowa. You have little idea of the im- 
portance of this work, and it must be done in 1878 right up to 
Berber ; you may want, perhaps, three largish steam launches, 
make an effort in it, and let the railway be quiet to some degree. 
Think over those rock borers with compressed air ; we can at 
any rate remedy the cataracts withthem. ‘Tell me some men 
you do not want, and I will congé them, and take on some men 
like Baird, your engineer, but with no wretched contract for 
any length of time. I wish I had told you more of how im. 
portant the putting of the steamers on the river is. Now kindly 
have all the extraordinary expenses made out in Arabic and 
sanctioned by me, also all removals of men of any position. I 
do not want two kings. Send home for me kindly, af soon as 
you can, the gunstock I gave you. Johannis is delighted to 
come with me to take Wahad El Michael, so says a telegram 
from Sinkat. I have no further news of the attack on Fazogli. 
Do not stay Jonger at Cairo than necessary, if you think you 
can do anything at Wady Halfa about the rock borers or the 
steamers, but if you cannot you might wait for me till about 
the beginning of February, when I might, if I escape all my 
foes, come to Cairo, but you will always be able to know my 
whereabouts from Burrot Bey, and whether I am coming or 
not to Cairo. Do not say much about putting the steamers on 
Nile. When they are placed on it we will run them once a 
month, and charge a great price from Wady Halfa to Khartoum. 
I calculate it would only take fourteen days from Cairo to 
Khartoum.—Yours sincerely, 
C. E. Gorpon, 


Debbé, November 14, 1877. 


My dear Mr. Janson,—I arrived here yesterday. No 
further news from Khartoum since I left you. I enclose a letter 
to Burrot Bey to ask His Highness’s permission to examine the 
steam launches &c., &c., at Cairo and Alexandria. You can 
make a good inspection, and I feel sure we may pick up some 
useful boats. Take the letter yourself to Burrot Bey some 
leisure day.—Yours sincerely, 

C. E. Gorpon, 
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Grammur, halfway to Khartoum from Debbé, 
November 17, 1877. 

My dear Mr. Janson,—-I wrote to you two days ago, but I 
fear the letter may not reach you. st. Kindly send the gun- 
stock to England by the first chance you have. nd. I want all 
appointments or dismissals on the railway staff notified to me 
for approval, at least of any of the superior employés. I want 
all extraordinary expenses, such as travelling bills, stationery, 
postage, &c., made out in Arabic and submitted to me. 3rd. 
Consider the railway question as settled. I want you to attend 
to something more important to me, which is—4. To plan in 
1878 a chain of steamers on the Nile from Wady Halfa to 
Berber.” Put one of your screw steamers on the open water 
you told me exists for forty miles between Wady Halfa or 
Dalule and Hannek rapids, keep the other screw steamer above 
Hannek rapid to run to Merowe rapids. This will dispose of 
the two screw steamers, and will cost us only a trifle (you will 
surely be able to get them up, for one Frenchman (a Count 
something) and the Arabs got up 250-ton steamers right up to 
Khartoum). Now when in Cairo and Alexandria devote your 
time to seeing if there are any launches or steam tugs likely to 
suit in the arsenals or owned privately, and prepare a note. of 
their prices. We shall want four to make a chain of steamers 
up to Berber. Never mind even if they are small ; to make the 
chain of steamers is a// important to me. However slight and frail 
the chain may be, it will at any rate enable us to go and examine 
the river, which now would require months to do, and which 
examination has never been made as yet. I may come to Cairo 
about February 1, but I am not certain if I shall do so. How- 

~ ever, have all papers about these steamers ready. You can surely 
form an idea of how I want this chain of steamers completed 
by 1878. If you see £ny things which might be useful in 
Soudan and which are useless at arsenals at Cairo and Alex- 
andria, take a note of them for me. 

I think about utilising the rock borers ; they may remedy 
the falls or rapids even if they do not cure them. Think about 
markine out the deepest channels in the ranide hy hearane 
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either on shore or on the rocks. I will send official orders 
for the taking up of the two screw steamers, &c., &c., at a later 
period, Kindly get me a 3s. 6d. penknife (English), and send 
it tome at Massowah. I hope to get the chain of steamers on 
Nile in 1878, and in 1879 to commence tramways‘around such 
of the rapids as require it (placing camels, about twenty, at each 
rapid in the meantime) and making good houses at each rapid. 
I shall charge 60/. per passage with 10 cwt. of goods (and I 
‘think I shall gain) from Assouan to Khartoum ; when I succeed 
I shall ask His Highness to give me the steamers below Assouan, 
and then I shall charge 804. from Siout to Khartoum, and run 
the steamers once a fortnight, or once in three weeks, 
Good-bye, and believe me, yours sincerely, 
C. E. Gorpon, 


Tor Desert, November 19, 1877, 
My dear Mr. Janson,—(Such a pen and such ink!!!) 
Camels will do well enough for tramway draught. I used one 
for drawing a cannon in Darfour, and they plough with them 
in Turkey. Find out all about tramway, the inclines, curves, 
&c., &c., any prices of tramway plant—we shall not need much. 
I feel sure that His Highness will be glad of it. It will be a 
great thing to utilise the Nile. It is by far the simpler mode; a 
railway is too exotic a plant to flourish in these countries, 
Said Pacha had a screw steamer at Debbé twenty years ago, 
Tf you have any spare engine power, we could work a wire rope 
railway or tramway around the rapids. Next winter you must 
take the rails around the rapids for the tramways by your 
officers at Wady Halfa. I count on your putting the chain of 

steamers right up to Berber in 1878.—Yours sincerely, 
C. E. Gorpon, 


P.S.—I can get sleepers up along the river for the 
tramways. 


Abou Karey, November 27, 1877. 
My dear Mr. Janson,— Will you send me by post, to await 
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papers together, and oblige me? Fazogli alarm was all rubbish, 
and I am going to be down upon the authors of the report. I 
want no such luxuries as cushions in the steamers intended for 
the Nile. I wish you to have made out in Arabic and sent to 
Khartoum by the Vakeel simple tabular forms to be used 
quarterly and yearly and to contain the information— 


ASSOUAN RAILWAY. 
QUARTER ENDING —— 


Expenditure, | Credit, 
£s.d, i &s. a. 
Administration . . . | Freight of goods . . 
Coal, &e. . . . < | Freight of passengers . 
Incidentalg . Fs . . | A. Government account, 
freight of goods. * 


B. Government account, 
freight of passengers . 


A and B of course will not be paid in cash, but it will show 
in it if the railway pays. 


RAILWAY FROM WADY HALFA TO X STATION, 
Ditto Form. 


STEAMERS FROM ASSOUAN TO WADY HALFA, 
Ditto Form. 


You will, at once, catch my idea, and beware of making any 
intricate form, for it will be no use. The form must be as simple 
as it is possible to make it.—Yours sincerely, 


C. E. Gorpon. 


March 14, 1878. 
My dear Mr. Janson,—What you seemed to say to-night 
was equivalent to a recommendation to give up the railway 
altogether, and to draw off the whole affair. Though I see 
very little prospect of getting any money, I don’t agree to 
this view, and shall do this, viz., finish off the workshops in a 
satisfactory way, build the bridges, blast out the rock, and do 
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4. 
further, say for three or four years ; then I may be out of my 
troubles, and able to buy the railway plant, for I am in the 
Soudan for my life, or until His Highness leaves it, or discharges 
me. This is my determination ; tell me yours. Believe me, 


yours sincerely, : , 
C. E. Gorpon, 





APPENDIX D. 


JOURNAL OF COMPANY H, 1 BATT, ROYAL IRISH 
REGIMENT. ¢ 


SaRRAs TO Kort. 


December 18,—Started from Sarras at 10.30 a.m. No wind. 
Halted at 11.30 a.m. ata place where towing was necessary, as 
about twenty boats had to go in their turn before us. Hauled 
boat until 5 p.m., when another short stop occurred, then hauled 
on till 6 p.m. when halted for night at lower gate of Semneh 
Cataract. 

December 19.—Hauled through lower gate after C and half 
of A Companies, Then were stopped by another block. Pro. 
ceeded. Rowed and hauled to first rapid by Semneh Gate 
where the Voyageurs were stationed. 

December 20.—Started unloading at 6 a.m. and then had to 
wait for the upper line to be clear before the Voyageurs would 
take us up. Started hauling up about 9 a.m. and having got 
six boats through were stopped by the Naval Brigade cutting in. 
They took seven boats up, thus delaying us about three hours. . 

Two of my four last boats were injured coming up in charge 
of the Voyageurs. I had to take one of them out of the water 
for repairs. It took the whole afternoon to plank her inside 
and patch her with tin outside. 

December 21.—Started loading the injured boat at 4 a.m., 
and got away about 6 a.m. My leading boat, No. 567, was 
upset in the next rapid while being towed up: the two men in 
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her escaped, but lost tool-box and stores and all my own papers. 
Hauled up the boat and repaired her and started again about 
11,30 A.M., reaching Semneh about 12.30 P.M., finding our first 
section were through the gate. We unloaded and our boats 
were passed through. 

December 22.—Portaged all our stores and started again at 
2.30 P.M. Wind unsteady. Had to track almost all the way.’ 
Hauled up for night three miles above Semneh at 5.30 P.M. 
No. 566 boat was (mended by R.E. at Ambigol) condemned 
as unsafe, but as we could not get a better we patched her up. 

December 23.—Rowed all morning till we came to high pre- 
cipitous rocks on left bank of river. F Company infront. Had 
avery long and arduous ‘track’ along the shore and camped in 
bay beyond with F Company. 

December 24.—Hauled up two bad rapids. At the sido 
one of F Company’s boats was injured and half stayed behind to 
repair it. A Company had also lost a boat and rifles here. 
The natives, for 35., gave us great assistance, and we got over the 
rapid safely and then rowed, tracked, and sailed with stronger 
breeze until we reached the first of the big rapids at Ambigol, 
where we halted for the night. 

December 25 (Christmas Day).—I read service for the men 
in Wilson’s camp. Father Brindle said Mass at 6.30 a.M. 

We then worked our boats up to near the portage point. 

December 26.—Took the boats round the point, unloaded, 
carried the stores up the hill, where we bivouacked. 

December 27.—Natives began to portage the stores, but only 
took over four boatloads during the day. Sent a man back to 
W. Halfa, one of whose legs had been badly cut by rocks. 

. December 28 (Sunday).—Father Brindle said Mass at 
6.30 a.M. The remaining six boatloads of stores were carried 
over the portage by camels. Loaded up and started about 
12.30 P.M. Passing a bend in the rapids, boat 761 was swept 
back on to a rock and so damaged that I spent till afternoon 
mending her. Colonel Wynn said he would give me a certifi- 
cate showing how I was unavoidably delayed at Ambigol. 
Camped for the night at Mar Island. 
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December 29.—Found this morning that boat 761, repaired 
yesterday, was still leaking badly. So we unloaded her at 
8 a.M., hauled her up on the shore, and put two more tin patches 
on her. This made three of my patches, besides nine others 
put on this ‘whaler’ by her previous occupants. “Delayed con- 
sequently three hours. Caught up to Wilson and the other 
six boats about the long rapid. One of the boats (617) had 
been injured, and the Voyageurs said she could not go on. 
Her keel had been taken clean off ; the iron strap was bent, 
keeping it from coming to again. Ufon examination I found 
the keel had only been fastened to the bottom by small nails. 
Went to work and removed the iron strap, when the keel came 
back into its place. Then we found out that we had mo long 
nails, so took some out of the bottom board (fourteen) and 
drove them through the kelson into the keel and made it tight, 
turned her over, caulked and poured pitch all along her seams, 
making her apparently better than ever. We worked on her 
until late into the night. 

January 2.—Passed the second Okmeh rapid all right, and 
then sailed or rowed for two or three miles. At one rapid three 
boats got up rowing, and the other two could not as the wind 
failed. Tried to haul one up, but it stuck fast on the rocks, 
right out in the stream, as it was all shallow water. Had to 
unload her and bring the boxes through the water on land, and 
then took the boat back. Then took eight good men to row 
and pulled each boat up, then tracked all afternoon. -Three 
boats camped together near Akasheh, and the two others a mile 
further on. Mended 742 boat here. 

January 3.—Started early, but was delayed a long time at 
one place by the rope being caught by a rock far out in adan- _ 
gerous rapid. Eventually we had to cut the rope and take the 
boat back. All the men got wet crossing to some rocks to-day. 
Reached Akasheh at 2 p.m. and hauled through the rapid five 
miles towards Dal, camping at sundown. 

January 4,—Reached Dal at 11.30, put boats through rapids 
and reached Saremato by evening, leaving three boats behind, 
one having to be repaired. 
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January 5.—Had to recaulk 617 again, as its keel had 
started again, and reached station about noon. Rowed against 
a strong current for four miles, when boat 742 was forced by 
the current on to a rock near the islands, and had to haul her 
up on one of them for repairs. Camped there. 

January 6.—Had a long tiring row against a strong current. 
Rocks numerous until we reached Awara about 3.30 P.M. 
Wind very light. Put through the rapids in half an hour by the 
Canadians and went on about two miles, and camped. 

January 7,—Father Brindle walked back to get tidings of 
Wilson and his boats. I had bathing and washing parade and 
then parade with rifles and accoutrements. 

Herrd that Wilson had repaired his boat below the cataract. 
Sent him some nails. Started again about 1 P.M. Very hot. 
No wind. Rowed and tracked till sunset. Very hard work. 
Wind ahead. 

January 8.—Started at 5 a.m. without cooking. Rowed 
and hauled till 8 a.m., then halted for breakfast. About 9AM, 
a breeze having sprung up, sailed for Say Island and camped 
opposite to it. 

January 9.—Sailed half an hour before sunrise with splen- 

‘ did breeze, which kept on the whole day. About noon boat 
761 struck a rock, and lost three hours repairing her. C, E, D, 
and G Companies joined me, and Wilson also came up. Started 
again with six boats about 3 p.M. and sailed till sunset, camping 
near an old Egyptian temple.! 

January 10.—Sailed at sunrise with high wind. Sailed, 
rowed, tracked all day and caught up my own section at 
Absarat. Left two men in hospital with ophthalmia, 

. January 11.—Sailed at sunrise with a slight breeze, which 
gradually died away. Sailed, rowed, and tracked all day, until 
within two miles of Kaibar, and camped. 

January 12.—Sailed a little after sunrise. No wind all day. 
Rowed and tracked past Kaibar rapid to a little above, and 
Wilson and five boats below cataract. 

January 13.—Sailed. Wind all day. Reached foot of 

> Left bank opposite Knotungo. 


AAZ 
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Hannek rapids at 4.30 P.M. The Voyageurs told us nothing 
about them, so we went on until it got dark. Three boats got 
over, but two were left behind in a very dangerous place. 

January 14.—Father Brindie went on with two boats. I 
came back along the shore to look for the boats left behind. 
Found one about halfway. Got the men to track, and reached 
camp in about an hour's time. Got both boats over and started 
for Hannek. The men had a tremendous hard time of it, 
pulling and rowing all day, as there was no wind. River here 
very bad, strong currents and rocks, and with no one to guide 
us, Camped at sunset. 

January 15.—Found we could neither haul nor sail, so put 
ten men in each boat to row and go over the Hannek rapid. 
Worked very hard all day, rowing and tracking. Water very 
shallow till we reached Hannek, from whence the Canadians 
piloted us round to Abou Fatmeh, where we camped for the 
night. Drew three days’ rations to complete twelve days from 
here. 

January 16.—Found we had to patch up three boats here, 
Nos. 567, 654, and 357, all injured in the cataract. Comman- 
dant ordered one boat to be given up for Canadians’ return 
voyage, gave up 617, and distributed her crew among my section. 
Camped in same place. 

January t7.—Sailed at 6 a.m. with a high wind, which died 
away about midday. Rowed rest of the day and camped on 
Argo Island, 

January 18.—Father Brindle held divine service at 6.30 
A.M. Wind ahead and very hot. Rowed and tracked all day 
and camped on another part of the Island of Argo. People 
very civil. Plenty of eggs, milk, and dates. Sheik Mustapha . 
gave us bread, dates, and pumpkins. 

January 19.—Rowed and tracked in the morning until a 
dust-storm came on, which helped us very much till wind got 
ahead. Camped opposite Dongola that night. I went over 
and stayed in Colonel Blundell’s tent and dined with him and 
Sir I. Arthur and Colonel Quirk. 

January 20.—Went out into the town at 6.30 A.M. and 
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bought pipes, matches, and onions for the men, and butter for 
myself, and sailed again at 9 a.m. with a strong breeze which 
continued till sunset, when we camped on the desert side (right 
bank). . 

January 21.—Sailed at 6.30, with a nice breeze, which grew 
stronger towards noon and lasted till evening. Camped with 
seven boats, and one other in front and another behind us. 

January 22,—Fresh breeze all day, but in the afternoon the 
river turned, so that the wind was of little use to us. Camped 
on E. bank with seven boats. 

January 23,—Reached Debbeh at 9 a.m. and drew rations, 
and sailed at 11 a.M., but found breeze a good deal ahead. 
The whole company camped together again to-night—nine 
boats, three officers and eighty men. 

January 24.—Wind ahead. Tracked all day and camped 
at night about eighteen miles from Korti. 

January 25.—Tracked all day and camped five or six miles 
from Korti. 

January 26.—All my nine boats arrived together at Korti 
at 11.30 A.M., and Lord Wolseley sent to ask whose boats they 
were, and said he was pleased. 

February t.—Marched for Gakdul and Metammeh. 


APPENDIX E. 


HARD WORK FOR THE BOAT CORPS. 


The following letter from an officer of one of the regi- 
” ments forming the ‘Boat Corps’ graphically illustrates 
. how arduous its work was. Writing from Dal on New 
Year’s Day, 1885, he says :-— 


‘Here we are, having been only fifteen days on the way 
between Sarras and Ambigol, so we have not therefore done 
badly, for some of the companies took twenty-four days and 
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others even more. But I am awfully fagged out with the hard 
work and the responsibility of the men’s lives. On the 22ndI 
was at Ambigol, a very bad cataract which extends nearly three 
miles, and as there were heaps of boats waiting to be hauled 
through, and as nearly all the stores had to be taken out of the 
boats and carried by “niggers” and camels three miles round, 
you may imagine what this entailed. We were lucky to get 
away in two days. That night I slept amohg the rocks, as it 
was too steep to pitch any tent. On the 23rd we had a very 
hard and harassing day’s work, only moving the lot about 
800 yards. On the 24th we shoved the things on again nearly 
three miles to the end of the obstruction. I worked all the 
while like a common soldier—not that there was any necessity, 
but it encouraged the men. You can imagine the strength of 
the rapids when I tell you that the whole company of sevehty- 
nine men generally assists in hauling one boat through ; the 
boat must be kept head to the current, or she is nearly sure to 
be lost. It is very exciting when the boat reaches the middle 
of a boiling rushing cataract. In accordance with orders we 
all wear lifeboat belts, so dangerous is the work. 

‘The 27th was a most wretched day’s work, and we had 
some nasty pieces of water to get through ; one of our boats got 
broadside in a rapid, capsised, struck ona rock and stuck there. 
One of the men in her was swept out, but caught hold of a 
biscuit-box and landed safely a mile lower down ; the other, a 
Canadian, got ashore by means of a line. We lost all the stores 
except the rifles and ammunition. We generally see a boat or 
fragment of one floating down stream every second day. Up 
to this date there have been forty-nine men drowned, ten of 
them Canadians. When I got to the head of the Tanjour | 
Cataract, the commandant told me he had orders to push all 
boats through as they came in, so on I went, but not in my 
own boat, and consequently without my kit. Both of the 
Canadians were attacked by dysentery, and we had to leave 
them in the hospital at Tanjour ; obeying orders, I had to go 
on without my kit, and, worse still, wus my Canadians. As 
soon as I got fvur boats together, I pushed on, fearful every 
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moment of going on some hidden rock. It is a great responsi- 
bility feeling one’s way up a dangerous river, with little or no 
knowledge of it, and with men in the boat, some of whom don’t 
know the stern from the bow. I had a rather narrow squeak 
at one place. I was steering my boat through a decently strong 
rapid, with the man in the bows with a pushing pole to keep 
her as much as possible off the rocks, when, not having enough 
men on the rope, the current caught her head and swung her 
round, and she struck on a rock and all but capsised. That 
was an exciting five minutes. The boat sprung a bad leak, 
which necessitated baling all the way here, where she is being 
repaired. Just fancy only going two miles after a very hard 
day’s wosk ! 

‘The 3oth was also a very hard day. We saw a man of the 
18th Regiment drowned in a rapid, and this did not put our men 
into better spirits, one man in my boat actually refusing to 
get in and row her through a rather rapid bit of water. I had 

to make an example of somebody, for the men were getting 
demoralised, so I made.a prisoner of him and had him hauled 
into the boat. On the 31st we did better, and got through 
Ambigol Cataract, with the aid of Canadians stationed there. 
The worst was now over, and we had a jolly eight miles sail to 
this place, and I am most thankful that we have arrived safely, 
when so many good men had gone down. 

‘Our daily routine is as follows. We rise at dawn—about 
5-30—-tents packed by 6, tea or coffee ready by 6. 30, breakfast 
eaten by 6.50, start by 7, struggle on until 12, when we get an 
hour for dinner and ‘a ration of limejuice, then go on until 
sunset, when we halt, pitch tents, and sup. Our fare consists 
entirely of what the men call “ bully beef” and biscuits 3 SO our 
menu is not complicated. 

‘We move to the head of the cataract here to-morrow, our 

” “boats being hauled through by Egyptian soldiers, and our stores 
(100 days, which each boat carries) carried round by camels 
and Dongolese labourers. The worst is over how, and our 
journey to Dongola will be free to a great extent of the cares 
and dangers of our awful work.’ me 
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